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CHAPTER  I. 

As  the  storm  beats  down  the  flower  and  but 
refreshes  the  forest  tree,  so  grief  which  over- 
whelms the    weak    and  unstable    mind,    gives 
additional   strength    and   power   to   the  vigo- 
rous and  the  firm.      The  lady  Emmeline   de 
o  Vipont    had  known   a   period  of   deep  afflic- 
^  tlon.     She  had  seen  the  m.an  she  loved  accused 
r- unjustly,  driven  from  love  and  home  and  his 
'^  native  land  to  perish  in  the   waves ;   and    she 
."-had  wept    and    mourned   as  few  have  power 
^  to  weep  and  mourn ;  for  hers  was  a  heart  of 
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Strong  affections,  and  she  would  neither  joy  nor 
grieve  feebly.  Nevertheless,  her  sorrow  served 
not  to  enervate.  On  the  contrary,  it  strength- 
ened, by  breaking  one  tie  between  her  and 
earthl}^  things.  Her  loss  was  as  a  shield  between 
her  and  all  the  other  darts  of  Fate ;  for  sometimes 
great  grief,  like  the  waves  of  Styx,  by  one  dark 
plunge,  renders  invulnerable.  She  acquired  a 
calm  firmness  which  was  very  powerful  upon 
others ;  and  even  her  own  father,  resolute  and 
cold  as  he  appeared  to  be,  felt  the  impression 
of  her  character,  and  yielded  more  to  her  than 
to  any  other  human  being;  yet  she  lost  no- 
thing of  her  gentleness  and  kindness;  there 
was  nought  stern,  or  harsh,  or  repulsive  in  man- 
ner, look,  word,  feeling.  It  was  but  that  she 
was  firm,  and  all  who  approached  her  felt  it, 
notwithstanding  her  tender  sweetness  of  de- 
meanor. Perhaps  it  was  that  the  firmness 
of  which  I  speak,  displayed  its  only  ordinary 
indication  in  her  perfect  command  over  her- 
self—  her  unhesitating  decision  of  conduct. 
Each  word,  each  movement,  each  act,  was 
uttered   or  performed  without   a  doubt:   and 
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those  who  have  power  over  themselves  have 
always  more  or  less  power  over  others. 

Emmeline  sat  calmly  and  quietly  in  her 
room  for  about  half  an  hour  after  her  brother 
had  left  her.  The  information  which  he  had 
given  her  regarding  her  father's  design  of 
marrying  her  to  Lord  Alcester,  did  not  seem 
to  interrupt  her  avocations  for  a  moment.  Her 
determination  had  been  taken  instantly — her 
whole  conduct  fixed.  The  matter  was  in  fact 
settled ;  and  she  instantly  dismissed  the  subject 
from  her  mind.  She  wrote  for  some  time,  and 
read  for  some  time,  and  then  walked  quietly 
into  a  small  room,  which  we  in  the  present  day 
would  call  her  boudoir,  in  which  some  plants 
then  rare  had  been  collected.  She  had  not 
been  there  five  minutes  when  one  of  the  ser- 
vants came  up  from  below,  and  informed  her 
that  Lord  Alcester  desired  admission.  The 
announcement  created  no  agitation,  but  she 
calmly  awaited  his  coming  without  the  slight- 
est variation  of  colour,  or  any  sign  of  emotion 
whatsoever;    and  when  he  had  entered  gave 
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him  her  hand  as  her  cousin,  begging  him  to  be 
seated. 

There  was  something  in  her  self-possession, 
and  her  calm  indifferent  manner,  which  some- 
what puzzled  and  awed  Lord  Alcester.  He  had 
imagined,  from  what  the  Earl  had  said,  that  Lady 
Emmeline  was  already  warned  of  the  arrange- 
ments proposed ;  and,  although  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  had  hitherto  only  thought  of  her  as 
a  very  charming  and  pi(pante  girl, — to  use  un- 
willingly a  French  term, — without  ever  dream- 
ing of  wedding  her,  yet  the  wealth  which  was 
to  be  her  portion  was  too  great  an  object  to  be 
neglected  by  a  man  whose  patrimonial  property 
was  too  small  for  his  ambition,  and  upon  whom 
the  trammels  of  matrimony  were  not  likely  to  sit 
very  heavily.  He  had  come  there  intending 
to  make  himself  as  agreeable  to  Emmeline  as 
possible :  but  he  had  certainly  expected  to  find 
her  prepared  for  his  addresses  in  some  degree. 
No  blush,  no  trembling  lip,  no  averted  eye,  gave 
any  sign  of  consciousness  on  her  part ;  and  after 
a  few  words  of  common-place  conversation,  he 
ventured  to  approach  the    subject   by  saying, 
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*'  I  had  hoped,  Emmeline,  that  the  Earl  had 
saved  me  part  of  a  task  which  I  am  sure  I  shall 
execute  ill,  and  informed  you  of  his  kind  in- 
tentions on  my  behalf.  But  I  fear,  from  what 
I  see,  that  you  have  been  left  in  ignorance 
thereof,  and  that  I  must  plead  my  cause  my- 
self." 

"  My  father  has  said  nothing  to  me,  Alces- 
ter,**  replied  Lady  Emmeline ;  "  but  his  wishes 
have  reached  my  ears  from  other  sources ;  and 
I  am  only  sorry  that  he  has  ever  entertained  a 
project  which  you  must  feel  yourself  is  quite 
impossible." 

"  But  why  impossible,  dear  Emmeline,"  said 
her  cousin  ;  "  at  least  give  me  some  reason  for 
£0  imperative  a  denial." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  Emmeline,  "  be- 
cause I  cannot  love  you  as  a  wife  should  love 
her  husband.  I  shall  never  love  again,  Alces- 
ter ;  and  I  will  never  marry  without  love.  Had 
not  the  unfortunate  breach  between  your  father 
and  his,  and  your  education  on  the  continent, 
prevented  you  from  knowing  your  cousin  in- 
timately,   you  would  understand  the   feelings 
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which  must  ever  attach  me  to  his  memory. 
But  there  is  another  reason.  Not  only  I  cannot 
love  you,  but  you  cannot  love  me;  because 
you  love,  or  ought  to  love,  another." 

"  Nay,  nay,  talk  not  of  idle  ties  which  every 
young  man  forms  in  the  giddy  days  of  youth," 
replied  Lord  Alcester.  "  If  you  will  but  pro- 
mise, Emmeline,  to  reconsider  this  matter,  I 
will  break  those  ties  in  a  moment,  and  love 
you  as  devotedly  as  you  could  desire." 

'*If  you  did  break  them,  I  should  abhor 
you,"  answered  Emmeline,  warmly.  "  What ! 
do  you  suppose,  Lord  Alcester,  that  any  woman 
of  heart,  or  soul,  or  mind ;  any  woman  worthy 
of  an  honest  man's  love,  could  know  that 
another  had  sacrificed  everything  for  you, — rank, 
station,  society,  friends,  relations,  honour  itself 
— and  that  you  had  cast  her  away  like  a  faded 
flower,  and  would  still  consent  to  give  you  her 
hand  ?  Oh,  no !  believe  me,  such  can  never 
be  my  case.  Hate  would  be  too  poor  a  name 
for  the  feelings  which  such  conduct  would  in- 
spire in  me." 

Lord   Alcester   was   silent   for  several   mo- 
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ments,  and  the  burning  blood  came  up  into 
his  cheek. 

"  You  do  not  know,  you  do  not  understand 
the  things  you  speak  of,"  he  answered,  at 
length. 

"I  must  speak  of  things,  Alcester,"  she  said,  in 
a  softer  tone,  "which  I  would  willingly  forbear, 
and  which,  were  you  not  my  cousin,  I  would  not 
touch  upon.  Even  now  they  make  my  cheek 
burn;  but  I  cannot  neglect  this  opportunity 
of  trying  to  awaken  you  to  a  sense  of  right; 
and  in  so  doing  I  will  speak  of  nothing  that 
I  do  not  understand. — I  have  stood  beside 
Henrietta  Compton  in  man}^  a  gay  company, 
and  am  no  bad  judge  of  what  a  woman's  con- 
duct ought  to  be,  and  I  take  upon  myself  to 
say,  that  nought  but  deceit  and  treachery  could 
have  made  her  swerve  from  the  course  of  right. 
The  story  goes,  and  you  yourself  must  know 
if  it  be  true,  that  you  induced  her  to  quit  her 
home  by  the  promise  of  immediate  marriage ; 
that  you  taught  her  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
only  object  which  you  had  in  view;  that  her 
mother's   personal   objection   to  yourself   was 
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the  only  obstacle  between  you.  Now  I  ask 
you,  Alcester,  have  you  kept  your  promise  ? 
have  you  kept  any  promise  that  you  ever  made 
her?  How  can  you  expect  any  other  w^oman 
to  believe  you,  if  this  is  so  ?  You  pledged  your 
honour,  have  you  redeemed  it? — if  not,  your 
honour  is  gone." 

"  You  are  too  harsh,  Emmeline ;  you  are 
too  harsh,"  he  said,  with  a  downcast  and  doubt- 
ful look ;  "  you  surely  would  not  have  me  go 
home  and  marry  my  mistress?" 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Emmeline,  eagerly. 
"  How  was  she  made  your  mistress  ?  that  is  the 
question.  Did  she  seek  you  ?  did  she  promise 
and  vow  ?  did  she  kneel  at  your  feet  ?  did  she 
swear  to  be  faithful  and  constant  to  you  for 
ever,  if  ^^ou  would  but  listen  to  her  ? — Fie  !  fie 
upon  it !  Such  a  pretext  is  vain.  Why  not?  I 
say  again.  Has  she  broken  her  vows  to  you? 
has  she  forgotten  any  promise  ?  has  she  courted 
and  flattered  others?  has  she  been  false,  and 
perjured,  and  dishonest?  if  not,  with  whom 
lies  the  shame?" 

"  But  the  disgrace  of  such  a  transaction," 
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said  Lord  Alcester ;  '^  to  have  my  wife  pointed 
at  as  the  fallen  woman  I  had  married  ! " 

"Oh,  forhear,  forbear!"  cried  Emmeline; 
"lose  yourself  not  for  ever  in  my  good  opinion. 
Ask  yourself,  Alcester,  when  you  talk  of  the 
disgrace,  is  it  just  that  she  should  bear  the 
shame  of  your  fault?  that,  when  you  are  the 
real  criminal,  she  should  be  the  entire  sufferer  ? 
that  you  should  make  the  violation  of  your 
promise  the  excuse  for  never  fulfilling  it  ?  There 
could  be  but  one  plausible  motive  for  doing 
so. — Can  you  put  your  hand  upon  your  heart 
and  say  she  does  not  love  you  ?  can  you  accuse 
her  of  having  wronged  you  in  any  shape  ? " 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  answered  Lord  Alcester,  in 
a  low  but  solemn  tone.  *^  She  does  love  me. 
She  is  incapable  of  wronging  me." 

"  Then  one  more  question,  Alcester,  and  if 
you  answer  Yea,  even  the  vain  excuse  of  the 
world's  opinion  will  be  gone,"  continued  Em- 
meline, — "  Did  you,  or  did  you  not — for  I  have 
heard  so — write  her  a  letter  in  which  you  called 
her  wife  ?  Did  3'ou  tell  her  to  consider  herself 
as   such   from   the   moment    she   quitted    her 
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mother's  house  ?  Did  you  promise  her  to  lead 
her  instantly  to  the  altar,  and  did  she  act 
upon  that  assurance? — You  do  not  answer; 
but  you  cannot  deny  it;  and  I  tell  you  that 
letter  is  a  contract.  I  heard,  not  a  year  ago,  one 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  when  the  subject 
was  mentioned,  declare,  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  that  your  marriage  with  any  other  would 
be  invalid.  Oh,  Alcester,  the  honourable 
course  is  open  for  you,  if  you  will  take  it.  Go 
home,  acknowledge  your  marriage  as  of  two 
years'  date,  and  ratify  it  by  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Thus  shall  you  take  away  her  shame 
and  recover  your  own  honour,  which  is  sadly 
wounded." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,  I  will  think  of  it,"  said 
Lord  Alcester,  turning  away. 

"  Ay,  think,"  said  Emmeline,  in  a  sad  tone, 
^'but  think  rightly,  Alcester;  for  those  who 
think  long  before  they  do  what  is  just,  some- 
times do  it  not  at  all." 

Lord  Alcester  made  no  reply,  but  quitted 
the  room ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  Emme- 
line saw  him  riding  fast  away  from  the  house. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  she  heard  her 
father's  foot  approaching,  and  though  it  cannot 
be  said  she  feared,  yet  she  felt  pained  at  the 
thought  of  the  coming  discussion.  The  next 
moment  the  Earl  entered  the  room,  with  a 
gloomy  brow  and  lips  compressed.  There  w^as 
nothing  like  haste  or  impetuosity  in  his  man- 
ner; but  Emmeline  knew  him  well,  and  was 
aware  that  his  anger  was  not  the  less  violent 
when  it  seemed  most  calm. 

"How  is  this.  Lady  Emmeline?"  he  said, 
approaching  the  table.  "  Lord  Alcester,  in  a 
few  words  of  scanty  information,  tells  me  that 
you  have  rejected  the  hand  of  one  whom 
I  thought  fit  to  select  for  your  future  hus- 
band." 

"The  hand  of  Lord  Alcester,  my  dear 
father,*'  replied  Emmeline,  "  I  certainly  did 
reject  in  the  most  positive  and  distinct  manner, 
so  as  to  leave  him,  I  trust,  no  expectation  of 
ever  obtaining  mine." 

"  And  this  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
ray  wish  and  command  that  you  should  accept 
him !"  said  the  Earl,  frowning  upon  her  till  his 
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eyebrows  almost  met ;  "  such  conduct  I  might 
have  expected  from  your  brother,  but  not  from 

you." 

"  I  regretted  much  to  find  that  it  was  your 
wish,  my  father,"  answered  Emmeline  ;  "  but  as 
I  felt  sure  that  your  only  object  must  be  to 
promote  my  happiness,  and  to  have  yielded 
would  have  destroyed  it,  I  hesitated  not  to  say. 
No." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  Earl,  sternly ; 
"  my  only  object  was  not  your  happiness.  For 
reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  I 
judge  that  this  marriage  is  requisite  and  pro- 
per; that  the  interests  of  your  family  and 
house  require  it;  and  if  you  did  not  know 
before  that  it  was  my  command,  you  know  it 
now." 

^*Your  commands  I  would  obey,  my  dear 
father,"  answered  Emmeline,  in  a  calm  and 
gentle  tone,  "  wherever  a  mere  sacrifice  of  my 
own  happiness,  comfort,  or  pleasure  was  con- 
cerned. In  all  such  things,  I  would  bow  my 
will  to  yours.  But  there  are  cases  where  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  will,  where  it  is  not  my 
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happiness  but  my  duty  that  is  at  stake,  and 
there,  m}^  lord,  I  do  not  yield.  That  I  could 
not  be  happy  with  Lord  Alcester  were  no- 
thing. I  might  try  to  make  a  happiness  where 
I  did  not  find  it ;  but  I  will  not  vow  to  love  a 
man  I  cannot  love ;  for  to  do  so  were  to  insult 
God,  whose  name  I  take  in  vain.  That  it 
would  be  with  agony  of  heart  that  I  married 
any  one,  might  be  little  worth  consideration, 
when  to  obey  you  were  the  question ;  but  to 
marry  one  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  husband 
of  another,  involves  the  breach  of  a  higher 
duty  than  even  that  of  a  child  to  a  parent ; 
and  I  will  not  do  it." 

"  Weak  girl  !"  said  the  Earl ;  "  do  you  pre- 
tend to  look  upon  an  idle  amour  with " 

But  he  was  interrupted  in  full  course  to- 
wards an  argument  much  like  that  which  Lord 
Alcester  had  used  before,  by  a  servant  coming 
in  in  haste,  and  saying,  "  My  lord,  there  are 
two  noble  gentlemen  just  arrived,  who  request 
to  speak  with  you  immediately,  as  they  must  go 
forward,  they  say,  to  London  to-night.*' 

**  Did  they  give  no  names?"  asked  the  Earl. 
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"  They  did  not,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
servant ;  "  but  I  know  them  both  by  sight.  The 
one  is  the  Lord  Russell,  the  other  Colonel 
Algernon  Sydney." 

"  I  come — I  come  directly,"  said  the  Earl  ; 
*^  take  them  to  the  book-room.  Emmeline,  we 
must  speak  more  hereafter." 

"  On  this  subject,  my  dear  father,  it  were 
painful  and  fruitless,"  answered  Emmeline; 
"  but  be  it  as  you  please,  I  will  yield  anything 
to  your  commands,  but  my  sense  of  right." 

"  A  sense  most  pleasant  to  your  own  good 
will,^'  said  the  Earl,  with  a  sneer,  and  left  her. 

Time  wore  on,  and  in  about  an  hour  Emme- 
line was  summoned  to  preside  at  her  father's 
supper-table,  for  dinner  had  passed  long  before. 
It  struck  her  that  the  hour  was  rather  early 
for  the  meal ;  but  the  first  words  which  she 
heard  on  entering  the  large  library,  where  the 
party  of  three  was  assembled,  showed  her  that 
a  change  of  time  had  been  made  by  her  father's 
order. 

"  If  it  must  be  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  Earl, 
addressing  the  gentleman  on   his  right,   "  we 
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will  now  to  supper,  for  here  is  my  daughter.  But 
I  would  yet  fain  hope  that  you  and  your  gallant 
friend  might  be  persuaded  to  stay  the  night." 

The  gentleman  whom  he  spoke  to,  declined 
courteously,  alleging  that  were  he  not  to  ride 
fifteen  miles  that  night,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  reach  London  on  the  following  day, 
and  then  turned  to  greet  the  Lady  Emmeiine, 
whom  he  had  often  met  before.  He  was  a 
man  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  though  not  ex- 
actly young,  well  formed  in  limbs,  and  with  a 
countenance  full  of  gentle  dignity.  To  gaze 
upon  it  in  its  quiet  moments,  none  would  have 
thought  that  there  was  the  popular  orator, 
the  firm  unshrinking  advocate  of  the  people's 
rights,  the  stern  and  daring  reprover  of  misused 
authority.  The  expression  was  thoughtful, 
calm,  and  serious ;  but  neither  grave  nor  harsh. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  upon  that  face  with- 
out being  prepossessed  with  an  assurance  of 
the  deep  sincerity  and  truth  of  William  Lord 
Russell;  and,  though  not  exactly  handsome, 
there  was  something  so  engaging  in  it,  too,  that 
one  can  easily  conceive  from  the  portraits  which 
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remain,  the  qualities  which  won  such  deep  and 
devoted  attachment  from  his  friends,  and  which 
left  many  a  public  opponent,  but  no  personal 
enemy. 

The  other  gentleman  so  well  known  in  history 
• — the  ever  famous  Algernon  Sydney, — needs  no 
description  here  ;  but  yet  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  it  may  be  said,  was  very  different 
from  that  of  his  friend  and  companion.  It 
was  less  thoughtful,  but  more  quick  and  vehe- 
ment. There  was  a  sharp  and  Hashing  turn 
of  the  eye,  when  anything  was  said  which 
suddenly  attracted  his  attention,  that  seemed 
to  bespeak  an  eager,  almost  a  rash  spirit ; 
and  at  this  time  there  was  an  habitual  frown — 
a  sort  of  indentation  between  the  eyebrows — 
which  might  show  that  there  was  mortifica- 
tion and  disappointment  in  the  records  of  his 
life.  At  times,  too,  when  he  listened  atten- 
tively,— which,  by  the  way,  he  seldom  did,  for 
he  thought  little  of  other  men's  opinions, — he 
would  partly  close  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  power  of  drawing  them  nearer  together ;  but 
then  the  expression  was  aught  but  pleasant. 
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and  gave  an  idea  of  cunning  as  well  as  daring, 
though  we  do  not  find  that  such  an  impression 
could  be  borne  out  bj  any  part  of  his  history. 
The  finely  cut  face  was  less  dignified  than 
that  of  Lord  Russell,  but  more  keen  and  vehe- 
ment ;   sterner,  but  not  so  thoughtful. 

As  the  doors  to  the  eating-hall  were  thrown 
open,  Lord  Russell  led  the  lady  in,  inquiring 
in  a  low  tone  as  they  went,  while  the  Earl  and 
Algernon  Sydney  followed,  '*  Is  your  brother 
not  here,  dear  lady  ?  I  hope  there  is  no  new 
disagreement  between  himself  and  the  good 
Earl  your  father." 

"  None,  that  I  know  of,"  answered  Emme- 
line,  very  gravely.  "  You  are  aware,  my  lord, 
that  there  are  subjects  on  which  he  differs 
greatly  from  my  father,  and  his  confidence  in 
the  justness  of  his  own  views  has  not  been 
shaken  by  anything  that  has  occurred  since 
the  sad  period  when  those  differences  arose  " 

*'I  am  aware  that  such  is  the  case,"  answered 
her  companion ;  "  in  one  respect,  believe  me, 
your  brother  was  wrong.  I,  who  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing,  assure  you  that  a  plot  really 
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existed,  and  of  a  very  serious  character;  but 
in  another  respect  your  brother  was  right, 
the  base  men  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  discover 
that  great  treason,  finding  it  a  profitable  spe- 
culation, used  it  for  the  darkest  purposes,  and 
murdered,  for  such  is  the  proper  term,  more 
than  one  innocent  man,  ruining  many  others 
— amongst  the  rest  poor  Sir  William  Ellerton." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  they  were 
seating  themselves  at  table,  and  the  Earl  was 
already  at  the  other  end;  but,  nevertheless, 
Emmeline  ventured  to  say,  "  Could  not  his 
fate  have  been  warded  off,  my  lord?" 

'^  Had  he  staid,  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
done,"  replied  the  nobleman,  "  and  I  would 
have  done  all  to  effect  it,  for  he  was  my  very 
good  friend :  but  even  then  I  could  not  have 
answered  for  the  result.  Popular  fury  is  a 
terrible  thing,  Lady  Emmeline,"  he  added 
aloud,  ''  and  nought  but  firm  conviction  of 
right  and  necessity  can  justify  any  man  in  at- 
tempting to  rouse  or  to  direct  it.'' 

"  It  is  the  scourge  of  God  for  the  punish- 
ment of  tyrants,"  said  Sydney,  who  had  heard 
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tiie  last  words,  *'  and  if  it  were  oftener  wielded 
by  the  Almighty  hand,  we  should  have  more 
blessings  and  fewer  curses  upon  earth.  But 
curses  are  permitted  for  good  causes,  doubt- 
less. I  have  often  been  amused,"  he  conti- 
nued, in  a  gayer  strain,  "by  the  account  given 
in  the  Bible  of  the  children  of  Israel  choosing 
themselves  a  king.  It  was  so  evidently  a 
wickedness  and  an  offence,  that  I  wonder 
nations  have  not  taken  the  lesson  to  heart,  and 
done  without  the  dangerous  superfluit}'.  The 
punishment  was  almost  as  prompt  as  the  sin, 
too ;  for  from  the  beginning,  except  David,  I 
think  they  had  hardly  one  who  was  really  a  good 
king,  and  most  of  them  were  idolators  causing 
Israel  to  sin.  But  it  was  no  wonder,  when  men 
were  bent  upon  raising  one  of  themselves  to 
bow  down  and  worship  him,  that  he  should  set 
up  things  of  wood  and  stone  for  the  same  pur- 
pose." 

"Nevertheless,  Sydney,  there  have  been 
good  kings  in  the  world,  who  were  as  great 
patriots  as  any  of  their  subjects,"  was  Lord 
Russell's  answer. 

c  2 
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*'  Nations,  like  armies,  must  have  leaders  in 
the  time  of  war  or  of  difficulty,"  replied  Sydney, 
after  some  of  the  viands  had  been  tasted ;  *'  but 
you  will  always  find,  not  so  much  as  men 
generally  assert,  that  great  kings  have  been 
created  by  troublous  events,  but  that,  difficult 
times  have  created  or  called  forth  the  good 
qualities  of  a  monarch,  and  necessity  has  re- 
strained his  bad  ones ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the 
peril  has  been  over,  he  has  turned  his  discoveries 
in  himself  to  the  ruin  of  his  people." 

"I  do  not  see  what  you  would  infer,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Virepont. 

"  That  the  power  entrusted  to  a  leader  for 
the  accomplishment  of  good  should  cease  when 
the  object  is  attained,"  answered  Sj^dney. 

"Methinks  the  object  is  never  wholly  at- 
tained," replied  Lord  Russell;  "for  there  are 
still  the  difficulties  of  government  when  the 
difficulties  of  command  has  ceased ;  and  I  do 
believe  that  constitution  is  best  which  provides 
due  checks  against  abuse  of  power,  and  yet 
leaves  it  in  the  same  hands  and  the  same  course 
of  action,  so  long  as  it  is  not  abused." 
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"  Fatal  error  1"  cried  Sydney  ;  "  what  check 
can  ever  be  provided  sufficient  for  the  purpose? 
I  know  you  would  speak  of  what  I  must  term 
the  right  of  resistance,  but  is  it  not  a  delusion  ? 
The  right  of  resistance  is  never  permanently 
successful ;  it  is  not  even  temporarily  successful, 
except  against  the  weak  despot,  never  against 
the  vigorous  tyrant.  Intrusting  power  to  one 
man,  you  trust  a  power  to  corrupt  as  well  as  to 
rule ;  and  the  scaffold  and  the  dungeon  cry  out 
upon  the  inutility  of  the  boasted  check  upon 
delegated  power." 

"  The  voice  from  the  scaffold  and  the  dun- 
geon will  be  heard  hereafter,"  answered  Rus- 
sell; "and  will  teach  i^en  to  make  the  check 
efficacious.  The  amelioration  of  all  things  is 
slow,  most  so  of  all  institutions.  The  mind 
of  man  does  not  advance  by  leaps,  but  by  the 
slow  steps  of  experience.  Each  generation  has 
its  task  to  accomplish,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  it 
leaves  its  lesson  and  its  warning  to  the  future. 
If  we  cannot  save  our  country  for  ourselves,  we 
can  do  something  to  save  it  for  our  children, 
and  they  must  take  their  share  in  the  great 
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work  of  perfecting  that  which  we  leave  incom- 
plete. You  will  be  surprised  that  I  should  say 
it,  but  to  my  judgment  tyranny  itself  is  better 
than  anarchy." 

"  Anarchy  lasts  but  a  season,"  answered 
Sydney,  "  tyranny  is  perennial.  It  is  the 
Upas  tree  which  lives  for  centuries,  spreading 
death  over  all  that  comes  beneath  its  branches. 
I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  live 
one  year  a  slave." 

The  Earl  of  Virepont,  during  the  v;hole  of 
this  conversation,  had  suffered  under  visible 
uneasiness.  I  have  given  it  without  interrup- 
tion, for  both  Lord  Russell  and  his  friend  were 
so  eager,  that,  whatever  indifferent  subject  was 
interposed,  they  spoke  and  replied  as  if  the 
conversation  on  the  topic  of  government  had 
been  continuous ;  but  their  host  frequently 
looked  round  to  the  numerous  servants  who 
were  in  the  room,  gave  orders  in  a  louder  tone, 
and  more  minutely,  than  was  altogether  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  society,  and  pressed  his 
guests  to  food  and  wine  as  if  he  would  fain 
have    engaged   them   upon  things  less  specu- 
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lative  than  those  they  were  discussing.  But 
it  Avas  in  vain  he  did  so,  till  at  length  he  re- 
minded them,  in  French,  that  there  were  too 
many  ears  around  for  dangerous  subjects  to  he 
treated  of  in  safety.  Russell  smiled  and  re- 
plied in  the  samiC  language;  "Sydney,"  he 
said,  "is  fond  of  displaying  his  opinions,  I 
content  myself  with  not  concealing  mine.  He 
thinks,  perhaps,  to  make  converts ;  I  believe 
that  the  love  of  liberty  is  innate  in  those  men 
who  possess  it,  but  that  the  willing  slave  will 
never  be  taught  to  appreciate  freedom." 

"  I  think  it  as  v/ell,"  said  the  Earl,  still  using 
the  French  tongue,  "  to  be  silent  regarding 
one's  opinions  till  there  be  a  just  cause  for 
expressing  them ;  but  more  especially  to  con- 
ceal them  before  people  of  inferior  station  and 
education,  who  are  apt,  from  idleness  or  male- 
volence, to  repeat  what  they  hear,  of  which 
they  seldom  accurately  recollect  one-half  or 
understand  one-third.  Our  conversation  to- 
night must  have  sounded  to  the  ears  of  the 
men  around  us  very  like  nonsense,  but  non- 
sense of  a  kind  out  of  which  a  spy  or  an  in- 
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former  might  pick  sufficient  treason  to  put  our 
lives  or  properties  in  danger." 

"  If  such  be  the  case  in  England,  my  good 
lord,"  replied  Sydney,  "  our  laws  require  a 
change,  as  well  as  our  institutions.  If  a  party 
of  gentlemen  cannot  discuss  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  government,  detached  from  all  parti- 
cular application,  without  risk  of  the  cord  or 
the  axe,  it  would  be  better  to  live  in  Turkey, 
where  a  man  is  only  strangled  for  having  too 
much  money,  and  never  for  having  too  much 
wit." 

The  supper  soon  after  came  to  an  end,  and 
Emmeline  retired  to  her  own  chamber.  The 
three  gentlemen,  however,  remained  at  table ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  servants  had'  disappeared, 
the  Earl  himself  brought  back  the  conversation 
to  the  subject  from  which  he  had  diverted  it. 
*'  We  are,  indeed,"  he  said,  **  living  in  perilous 
times ;  but  it  requires,  my  good  friends,  to  be 
prudent,  as  well  as  energetic,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  show  that  there  is  good  cause  for  resistance, 
before  w^e  make  the  slightest  attempt." 

"I   do   not  know  what  you   may  consider 
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good  cause,  my  lord,"  said  Sydney,  "  but  there 
have  been  acts  done,  far  less  than  which  have 
brought  a  king's  head  to  the  scaffold.  What  is 
the  avowed  intention  to  rule  without  Parlia- 
ments, but  a  breach  of  that  contract  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  on  which  alone 
rests  his  title  to  the  throne  ?  What  is  the  ex- 
torting of  all  the  charters  from  our  corporate 
bodies  and  cities,  but  an  atrocious  attempt  to 
corrupt  our  representation,  and  stifle  the  voice 
of  freedom  and  of  justice?  What  is  this  med- 
dling with  this  election  of  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don, but  a  gross  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  city  ?  Let  me  add,  that  the  charters  of 
our  corporate  towns  are  so  many  seals  to 
Magna  Charta,  and  that  municipal  institutions 
are  the  surest  guarantees  of  general  freedom. 
If  these  acts  which  I  have  mentioned  do  not 
afford  cause  for  resistance,  I  know  not  what 
does.  Step  by  step  our  liberties  have  been 
taken  from  us ;  and  when  a  monarch  denies  his 
people  the  means  of  tendering  moral  resistance 
in  the  senate,  he  throws  them  back,  as  their 
only  resource,  upon  physical  force." 
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■  *'  The  right  of  resistance,"  said  Lord  Russell, 
^' would  be  a  perfect  check,  if  it  were  not  embar- 
rassed with  one  difficulty.  When  does  it  come 
into  activity  ?  That  is  the  question.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  that  every  arbitrary,  or  even 
every  tyrannical  act,  on  the  part  of  a  monarch 
or  his  ministers,  would  justify  any  body  of  men 
in  taking  arms  against  him.  You  cannot  fix 
him  down  so  rigidly ;  the  law  itself  cannot  be 
so  clearly  defined,  as  not  to  leave  him  many 
powers  which,  without  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, may  be  turned  to  tyrannical  uses.  If 
men  were  justified  in  levying  war  on  all 
such  occasions,  there  would  be  no  peace  in  the 
land,  and  each  man's  private  judgment  would 
be  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  monarch's 
actions.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
right  of  resistance  does  not  come  into  operation 
till  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  safety  for  their  liberty 
but  in  a  recourse  to  arms." 

"  In  one  word,  my  noble  friend,"  said  Syd- 
ney, "resistance  is  only  justifiable  when  it  is 
sure  to  be  successful  ?  " 
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"Not  exactly  so,"  answered  Lord  William 
Russell,  gravely.  "  In  calculating  the  proba- 
bilities of  success,  there  are  many  other  ele- 
ments to  be  taken  into  consideration  besides  a 
numerical  majority.  It  is  not  always — nay,  I 
might  say  it  is  seldom — that  the  majority  of  a 
people  are  successful  in  obtaining  a  common 
object,  or  in  resisting  a  common  enemy.  The 
great  things  of  the  world  are  effected  by  indi- 
viduals :  the  masses  are  the  tools  with  which 
individuals  work ;  and  unless  they  be  skilfully 
handled,  their  power  is  thrown  away.  But  let 
us  enter  somewhat  more  into  details  in  con- 
sidering the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this 
country." 

The  conversation  which  ensued  was  long, 
somewhat  desultory,  and  not  of  such^a  cha- 
racter as  to  be  particularly  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  No  distinct  conclusions  were 
arrived  at,  though  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
was  to  shew  that  each  person  there  present 
was  firmly  convinced,  the  march  of  arbitrary 
power  was  proceeding  with  such  rapid  strides, 
that  open  resistance  might  soon  become  a  duty. 
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Prevented  from  meeting  in  Parliament  by  the 
system  which  Charles  had  adopted,  of  govern- 
ing vfithout  such  assemblies,  the  only  means 
that  the  popular  leaders  had  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  support  on  which  they  might 
calculate  in  case  of  need,  was  by  holding  per- 
sonal conferences  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
various  counties ;  and  such,  apparently,  was 
the  object  of  Russell  and  Sydney  in  their  pre- 
sent visit.  The  Earl  was  cautious  in  his 
replies  to  them,  pledged  himself  absolutely  to 
nothing,  and  argued  against  the  employment  of 
force,  except  in  the  last  resort :  but  at  the  same 
time  he  suffered  them  to  perceive  that  his 
wishes  and  his  views  went  with  theirs.  He 
spoke  with  some  regret  and  some  bitterness  of 
the  flight  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (then  just 
known),  and  he  assured  Lord  Russell  that  after 
the  receipt  of  his  letter,  two  days  before,  he 
had  laid  out  a  plan  for  allying  his  family  to 
that  of  his  most  powerful  neighbour ;  by  which 
means  almost  all  the  western  part  of  the  county 
would  be  at  his  command.  Some  difficulties 
had  occurred,  he  said,  but  those  he  doubted 
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not  to  remove  very  speedily.  His  only  serious 
apprehension  seemed  to  be  in  regard  to  his 
son,  whose  views,  he  declared,  were  funda- 
mentally different  from  his  own ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  that  anything  would  ever 
change  them. 

"You  judge,  my  good  friend,"  said  Lord 
Russell,  **  from  the  conduct  and  opinions  of 
your  noble  son  regarding  the  popish  plot,  the 
very  existence  of  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
disbelieve ;  but  at  heart  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
a  truer  patriot,  nor  one  to  whom  the  freedom 
of  his  country  is  more  dear  than  Lord  Francis. 
Will  you  send  him  to  me  at  Southampton- 
Place,  and  I  think  beyond  all  doubt,  I  shall 
be  able  to  convince  him  that  the  time  is  ra- 
pidly coming  when  every  one  who  really  loves 
liberty,  must  openly  range  himself  on  our  side — 
I  do  not  say  for  the  purpose  of  armed  resist- 
ance, but  for  that  of  organizing  such  firm  and 
general  remonstrance,  that  the  voices  of  the 
people  must  be  heard." 

"  I  may  send  him,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
Earl,  "  and  I  certainly  will ;  but  whether  he 
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will  go  or  not,  is  a  question  more  difficult  to  re- 
solve. Lord  Francis  has  a  will  of  his  own, 
I  can  assure  you,  and  does  not  fail  to  ex- 
ercise it." 

"  I  will  write  him  an  invitation  immediately 
I  arrive  in  town,"  said  Lord  Russell,  "  and  in 
the  mean  time,  will  take  my  leave,  for  it  is  very 
late  and  seems  very  dark ;  and  we  must  ride 
some  v;ay  before  we  sleep."  Thus  saying,  he 
rose ;  but  before  he  went,  the  Earl  took  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  while  Sydney  was  not 
attending,  "I  will  write  to  you  further,  my 
lord.  Our  good  friend  here  is  somewhat  too 
bold." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  reader  has  been  annoyed  at  our  digres- 
sion: the  critic  has  pronounced  it  a  fault  to 
interrupt  the  narrative  at  an  interesting  point, 
in  order  to  introduce  an  episodical  conversation 
totally  apart  from  the  subject  which  preoccu- 
pied the  mind.  But,  reader  and  critic,  it  was 
unavoidable,  and  of  all  the  thousand  way? 
which  you  point  out  for  arranging  the  matter 
differently,  there  is  not  one  which  would  have 
answered  its  purpose.  I  had  a  journey  to  per- 
form, and  was  forced  to  perform  it ;  nor  have 
I  delayed  by  the  way,  but  spurring  on  my  pad 
with  relentless  rowels,  here  I  am  again  at  the 
little  gloomy  inn,  and  beside  her  whom  we 
have  left  so  long. 
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Of  all  those  whom  she  had  ever  met  in  life, 
there  was  not  one  human  being  whose  face 
Gertrude  Ellerton,  would  not  have  preferred  to 
see  rather  than  that  of  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham. 
She  knew  him  to  be  remorseless,  vindictive, 
unprincipled,  daring:  one  who  in  an  inferior 
station  of  life  would  have  fittingly  figured 
amongst  those  disgraceful  followers  of  high 
noblemen  —  then  very  common  —  who  were 
ready  to  undertake  anything,  however  criminal, 
which  required  cunning,  courage,  and  unscru- 
pulous determination  in  its  execution;  but 
who,  placed  by  fortune  and  birth  above  the 
mercenary  adventurer,  distinguished  himself 
from  the  light  libertines  of  Charles's  court, 
by  an  intensity  in  his  vices,  which  had  given 
them  a  sort  of  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  small 
debauchees,  and  an  impudence  in  his  crimes 
which  had  hitherto  procured  them  immunity. 
Since  she  had  seen  him,  indeed,  he  had  learned 
a  cunning  sort  of  prudence  from  one  or  two 
sharp  lessons  ;  and  he  affected  a  sort  of  in- 
different satiety,  which  had  in  his  case  as 
much  policy  as  vanity  in  it — although  those 
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who  pretend  to  be  what  the  French  call  blase, 
endeavour  generally  to  compensate  vanity  for 
the  failing  power  of  enjoyment,  by  attributing 
decay  to  excess,  rather  than  the  course  of 
time. 

Gertrude,  however,  knew  him  only  as  she 
had  seen  him  in  former  years,  or  as  she  had 
heard  of  him  shortly  after  he  was  driven  igno- 
miniously  from  her  father's  house,  and  her 
heart  sank  when  she  beheld  him.  There 
is,  however,  a  peculiar  courage  in  despair, 
and  that  soon  came  to  her  aid.  She  felt  that 
her  fate  depended  upon  herself  alone;  that 
there  was  nothing  he  would  not  dare,  nothing 
he  would  not  do,  nothing  that  his  cunning 
would  not  contrive,  nothing  that  his  resolu- 
tion would  not  execute.  There  was  no  appeal 
to  his  feelings,  to  his  heart,  to  his  understand- 
ing, to  his  fears,  to  his  conscience.  She  must 
trust  to  herself  alone,  and  to  God  who  gives 
strength  even  to  weakness. 

Sir  Frederick  Beltingham  advanced  with  a 
gay  and  careless  air  after  closing  the  door, 
and  exclaimed  with  a  light  smile,  "  Welcome, 
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fair  lady,  welcome  to  this  pleasant  inn.  We 
have  much  to  talk  of;  I  have  things  of  great 
importance  to  tell  you.  But  you  are  pale ; 
you  are  fatigued  with  your  journey,  and  must 
have  some  refreshment.  Nay,  will  you  not 
even  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend?" 

*^Was  it  like  a  friend.  Sir  Frederick  Belt- 
ingham,"  asked  Gertrude,  who  had  retreated 
to  the  other  side  of  the  table, — *'  was  it  like  a 
gentleman,  was  it  like  a  man,  to  wring  a 
daughter's  heart  by  the  tale  of  a  father's  dan- 
gerous illness,  in  order  to  lure  her  into  your 
power  ?  Was  it  like  anything  but  a  bankrupt 
swindler,  to  forge  a  letter  from  a  parent  to 
a  child  ?  I  know  not  how  you  discovered  my 
retreat;  I  know  not  what  is  your  object  in 
bringing  me  hither,  but  you  will  find  that 
your  object  will  be  frustrated,  and  that  all 
your  labour  has  been  thrown  away." 

"I  do  not  know  that,"  said  Beltingham, 
drily.  '^  I  will  try  all  mild  means  and  persua- 
sions, in  the  first  instance,  fair  Gertrude,  and 
after  that  all  such  as  may  seem  needful  for 
your  own  happiness,  and  your  father's  safety ; 
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for  let  me  tell  you,  that  much  of  the  tale 
you  pronounce  false,  is  true.  I  know  not 
what  my  fellow  added;  for  he  is  a  man  of 
marvellous  imagination,  and  some  judgment 
— tender  too,  mighty  tender  of  the  fair,  and 
he  would  doubtless  have  recourse  to  all  those 
little  fictions  which  are  calculated  to  disarm 
resistance,  and  lead  gently  and  pleasantly  to 
the  end  in  view.  But  pray,  remember,  sweet 
Gertrude,  that  I  do  not  approve  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. I  go  boldly  to  my  object,  and  use  no 
falsehood  with  you  now.  To  lead  you  hither, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  skill; 
but  now  every  word  I  tell  you  is  truth.  You 
thought  you  were  brought  here  to  tend  your 
father  in  sickness:  you  in  reality  come  here 
to  save  him  from  death.  His  life  depends 
upon  you ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  rescue  him  from  the  peril 
in  which  he  is." 

Gertrude  gazed  in  his  face,  wondering  how  all 
this  would  end,  but  not  alarmed  by  his  words, 
for  she  did  not  believe  the  tale.  She  knew  him 
to  be  so  false,  she  had  such  immediate  proofs  of 
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his  falsehood  before  her,  that  had  he  uttered  the 
truths  of  heaven  she  would  have  doubted  them. 
She  thought  it  better,  however,  not  to  show  her 
incredulity  at  once,  and  she  replied  in  a  calm 
tone,  "I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,  you 
speak  in  riddles,  and  to  justify  such  conduct  as 
yours,  you  must  be  more  explicit.  I  am  no 
reader  of  enigmas,  and  love  them  not  where 
my  father's  life  is  said  to  be  at  stake." 

"  I  will  be  more  explicit,  fair  Gertrude," 
replied  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham ;  '*  indeed,  so 
explicit  that  no  doubt  shall  remain  upon  your 
mind.  But,  first,  I  will  order  supper,  for  you 
are  weary  I  see,  and  must " 

**  I  need  no  refreshment,"  answered  Ger- 
trude ;  "  all  I  require  is  to  have  my  mind 
e  ieved  regarding  my  poor  father." 

*'  But  I  need  somewhat  more,  fair  lady,"  said 
Beltingham ;  ''  I  cannot  live  on  the  chameleon's 
diet ;  and  I  have  ridden  hard  these  two  days  to 
bring  you  news.  I  will  tell  you  more  while 
they  are  serving  us." 

He  then  opened  the  door,  and  without  quit- 
ting it,  ordered  some  one  without  to  bring  in 
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supper.  On  turning  back  towards  the  table 
again,  however,  Beltingham  contrived  to  ap- 
proach, without  any  apparent  design,  the  side 
on  which  Gertrude  had  been  standing;  but 
she  became  aware  of  his  manoeuvre  before  it 
was  fully  executed,  and  instantly  moved 
to  the  other  side,  resolved  to  have  some 
defence  at  least  against  a  man  who  had  once 
insulted  her. 

"lam  anxious,  sir,'*  she  said,  "to  hear  of 
my  father.  If  you  have  anything  true  to  tell, 
I  beseech  you  not  to  keep  me  longer  in  sus- 
pense." 

"You  shall  have  proofs  of  its  truth,"  re- 
plied Beltingham ;  "  but  first  I  will  show  you 
the  exact  position  in  which  he  stands,  and  then 
you  shall  judge  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
his  safety  yourself.  Thus,  then,  it  is,  fair  lady 
— but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  beseech  you,  draw 
yourself  that  seat;  my  touching  it,  I  see,  would 
profane  it  for  you — your  father  landed  at 
Southampton  ten  days  ago.  This  fact,  I  think, 
you  are  already  aware  of?" 

He  put  it  as  a  question,  but  Gertrude  was 
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silent,  and  he  went  on — "  The  first  person 
whom  Sir  William  met,  of  all  his  old  acquain- 
tances, was  my  humble  self.  Now,  he  w^as 
wonderfully  imprudent  in  coming  at  all,  for  he 
is  now  under  outlawry,  as  you  well  know ;  but, 
perhaps,  you  are  not  quite  aware  that,  if  taken, 
the  process  that  follows  is  very  simple :  the 
captor  hands  him  to  the  sheriff,  the  sheriff  to 
the  hangman.  No  form  of  trial  is  needed,  no 
investigation,  but  the  mere  reading  of  his 
outlawry,  and  proof  of  his  identity, — then, 
death!" 

He  pronounced  the  last  words  very  slowly, 
and  Gertrude  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  eyes 
for  an  instant.  "  It  was  imprudent,  then,  to 
come  at  all,"  continued  Beltingham ;  "  but  still 
more  imprudent  to  land  at  Southampton.  As 
I  saw  him,  he  saw  me  ;  but  would  not  recog- 
nise one  whom  he  judged  a  dangerous  ac- 
quaintance. He  hurried  to  an  inn,  I  followed, 
and  had  nought  to  do  but  say  to  the  first  con- 
stable I  met,  ^  Arrest  me  that  man ;  he  is  an 
outlaw.'  But  I  am  more  his  friend  than  he 
believes,  fair  Gertrude.     I  bear  no  malice  for 
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past  unklndness.  I  not  only  forebore,  but 
aided  his  departure,  telling  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  to  let  him  have  horses  at  his  own  price, 
and  that  I  would  pay  the  surplus;  assuring 
him,  which  was  true  enough,  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  bound  upon  business  of  import- 
ance, in  which  the  king's  majesty  was  con- 
cerned." 

"  God  reward  you  for  it !"  cried  Gertrude, 
warmly ;  but  the  motives  which  he  soon  after 
displayed  lowered  her  gratitude  considerably. 

"I  would  not  accompany  him  on  the  road 
myself,"  continued  Beltingham,  well  satisfied 
with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  determined 
to  pursue  the  same  strain ;  "  but  I  sent  two 
servants  to  follow  him  and  give  him  aid  in 
case  of  need,  while  I  remained  at  the  inn  to 
guard  against  any  danger  from  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates,  who  are  somewhat 
curious  in  regard  to  strangers  arriving  from 
France.  He  went  off  in  great  haste,  and  in 
the  hurry,  left  upon  the  table  in  the  upper 
room  where  he  had  been  lodged  for  a  while, 
this  small  case,  which  the  landlord  brought  to 
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me,  as  one  who  had  shown  an  interest  in  the 
traveller." 

At  the  same  time  Beltingham  drew  forth  a 
little  bijoutiere,  as  it  was  called,  of  shagreen,  and 
opened  it,  when,  in  the  midst  of  several  trinkets 
which  she  remembered  well,  Gertrude  beheld 
a  small  portrait  of  her  mother  set  in  diamonds. 
"  Now,"  said  Beltingham,  in  continuation,  "  I 
must  tell  you  that  if  my  good  man  Preston 
informed  you  Sir  William  is  very  ill,  he 
exaggerated;  but  nevertheless,  the  tale  is  not 
altogether  untrue.  He  reached  Amblecombe; 
coming,  I  believe,  to  visit  you ;  but  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  inn  door,  his  horse  fell  and 
crushed  his  leg,  so  that  to  ride  farther  for  a 
week  or  more  is  altogether  impossible.  My 
servants  stay  near  him,  and  have  doubtless 
found  means  to  aid  him,  though  they  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  who  or  what  he  is,  for 
I  would  not  trust  them  with  so  dangerous  a 
secret." 

"Then,  is  he  really  here?"  cried  Gertrude; 
"  is  he  really  in  this  house  ?  Oh,  let  me  fly  to 
him!" 
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"  You  mistake,  you  mistake,  dear  lady,"  re- 
plied Sir  Frederick  Beltingham ;  "  this  is  not 
Amblecombe.  You  are  five  and  twenty  miles 
distant  from  that  place." 

Gertrude  sank  back  into  the  seat  from  which 
she  had  risen,  murmuring,  "  This  is  cruel ! 
this  is  base ! " 

"  To  go  to  him  immediately  depends  upon 
yourself,"  said  Beltingham ;  "  you  have  but  to 
speak  one  word." 

"Let  me  go,  then,"  cried  Gertrude,  gazing 
in  his  face ;  but  she  instantly  saw  she  had  not 
understood  him  rightly ;  and  she  asked  in  a 
low  and  anxious  tone,  "  What  is  it?" 

Two  servants,  however,  entered  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  placed  upon  the  table  a  clean  white 
cloth,  several  plates  and  forks  and  spoons,  a 
large  knife  for  carving,  three  dishes  of  meat, 
apparently,  by  the  odour,  exceedingly  well 
cooked,  a  corkscrew,  and  two  long-necked 
bottles,  with  glasses. 

Sir  Frederick  Beltingham  maintained  a  per- 
fect silence  while  they  were  busy  spreading  the 
cloth,  and  making  the  other  arrangeme;nts  of 
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the  table;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  done  he 
made  them  a  sign,  and  the  men  withdrew  and 
closed  the  door. 

When  thej  were  gone,  he  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  the  table,  and  leaning  across,  said  in 
a  low  and  gentle  voice,  "  The  word  is.  Yes  ! 
Lady,  I  love  you  more  than  life,  honour,  for- 
tune, Heaven  !     You  must  be  mine  !" 

Gertrude  replied  not  by  a  word,  but  the 
sudden  and  irrepressible  look  of  horror  and 
disgust  that  overspread  her  face,  stung  Belting- 
ham  to  the  heart.  The  passionate  expression 
of  his  countenance  passed  away,  and  it  became 
cold  and  stern.  "  Your  father's  life  is  in  your 
hands,"  he  said;  "there  is  a  priest  within  a 
hundred  yards  who  will  unite  us ;  but  yet  do 
not  answer  now.  I  will  give  you  some  time 
for  thought.  We  will  to  supper;  you  shall 
reply  when  you  are  refreshed  and  have 
thought;  but  let  the  circumstances  sink  deep 
into  your  mind,  and  reply  not  rashly." 

Sir  Frederick  Beltingham  then  seemed  to 
cast  off  all  memory  of  what  had  passed,  assumed 
the  character  of  the  courteous,  if  not  the  gay 
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entertainer,  spoke  lightly,  though  in  a  tender 
tone,  of  several  indifferent  subjects,  did  not 
venture  to  jest,  but  yet  let  all  he  said  be 
cheerful,  as  if  to  offer  a  contrast  to  the  gloomy 
reflections  which  he  knew  lay  in  Gertrude's 
breast,  and  to  render  them  more  dark. 

And  what  was  Gertrude's  conduct?  For  some 
minutes  she  was  silent,  made  no  reply  to  any 
thing  he  said,  neither  accepted  nor  refused  the 
viands  he  offered,  but  seemed  to  remain  plunged 
in  the  dark  ocean  of  thought  into  which  hiswords 
had  cast  her.  But  then  suddenly  she  looked 
up  as  one  awakened  from  sleep.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  she  had  taken  her  resolution,  what- 
ever it  was ;  and  from  her  manner,  he  judged 
that  it  was  favourable  to  his  wishes ;  for  she 
now  answered  when  he  spoke, — in  a  tone  of 
deep  melancholy,  it  is  true,  but  still  not 
harshly.  He  thought  that,  perhaps,  she  might 
judge  herself  honoured  that  he  still  proposed 
to  wed  the  dowerless  daughter  of  an  outlaw, 
and  that  such  conclusions  had  been  come  to  by 
her  own  mind.  He  little  knew  Gertrude 
EUerton.     However,  she  took  some  of  the  food 
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that  was  placed  before  her ;  for  she  knew  that 
the  vigour  of  the  mind  is  often  affected  by  the 
weakness  of  the  body;  and  when  he  offered 
her  wine,  she  did  not  refuse  it;  but  watched 
him  as  he  drew  out  the  cork ;  for  if  she  had 
seen  any  sign  of  the  bottle  having  been  opened 
before,  she  would  not  have  tasted  what  it  con- 
tained. She  had  heard  strange  tales  of  the 
drugged  potions  of  those  days;  and  she  was 
resolved  that  her  senses  should  not  be  lulled  to 
sleep.  All  was  fair,  however;  the  bottle  had 
evidently  not  been  opened,  and  she  drank  a 
small  portion  of  the  wine.  He  filled  his  own 
glass  often,  and  drained  it  to  the  last  drop. 
He  opened  even  the  other  bottle,  and  began 
upon  it,  till  his  cheek  became  somewhat 
flushed,  and  his  eye  unnaturally  bright.  Ger- 
trude saw  it  with  alarm,  and  her  last  hope  was,- 
that  he  would  go  on  till  excitement  sunk  into 
stupidity.  But  he  was  too  wary  for  that,  and 
at  length,  remarking,  "  The  fools  have  brought 
no  fruit,"  he  rose,  and  partly  opened  the  door, 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  ordering  some.  He 
withdrew,  instantly,  however,  and    closed  it 
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again ;  but  while  it  had  been  open,  a  sound 
had  reached  Gertrude's  ear,  as  if  several  horses 
were  before  the  house.  After  a  moment's 
pause  near  the  door,  while  he  seemed  to  listen, 
a  smile  somewhat  bitter  and  sneering  came 
upon  his  lip,  and  drawing  the  door  back  a  very 
little,  he  put  out  his  arm,  and  brought  the  key 
into  the  inside. 

Poor  Gertrude  watchied  his  proceedings  with 
an  eager  eye,  then  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the 
table,  and  stretching  forth  her  hand,  while  his 
back  was  turned,  took  up  the  large  knife,  and 
concealed  it  beneath  the  cloth.  At  the  same 
moment  she  thought  she  heard  distant  steps ; 
and  Beltingham  turned  the  key  in  the  door, 
saying,  "  Now  we  shall  not  be  interrupted." 

"I  beg  you  would  not  lock  the  door,  Sir 
Frederick  Beltingham,"  said  Gertrude,  aloud ; 
"  for  that  there  can  be  no  occasion,  as  your 
men  without  there  keep  me  prisoner  enough." 
Beltingham  made  no  answer  but  by  a  single 
smile,  and  returning  to  the  table,  took  his  seat 
opposite.  "It  is  time,  sweet  Gertrude,"  he 
said,  gazing  at  her   with  a  look  of  passion. 
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"that  we  should  come  to  some  conclusion. 
Will  you  go  to  3^oar  father  ?  In  other  words, 
will  you  instantly  give  me  your  hand  ?  I  offer 
you  mine :  my  heart  you  have  had  for  years. 
Will  you  save  your  father's  life  ?  But  say  the 
word,  and  I  send  for  the  priest  at  once.  Are 
you  mine  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not,  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham," 
answered  Gertrude,  with  a  great  effort.  "In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  beheve  the  tale  you 
have  told.  One  deceit  makes  me  suspect 
another." 

"  I  swear,  by  all  I  hold  sacred  !  "  cried  Belt- 
ingham,  vehemently.  "  Have  I  not  given  you 
proof  of  what  I  told  you  ?  Do  you  think  that, 
once  having  seen  and  recognised  him  on  these 
shores,  I  would  ever  lose  sight  of  him  again  till 
you  were  mine?  But  these  doubts  are  pre- 
tended, as  an  excuse  to  your  own  conscience 
for  the  sacrifice  of  your  father.  Now,  I  tell 
you,  Gertrude  Ellerton,  that  even  if  you  dare 
to  make  that  sacrifice, — if  you  are  resolved 
coldly  to  leave  your  parent  to  the  fate  that  shall 
certainly  overtake  him, — it  shall  not  serve  your 
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purpose.  You  know  me,  Gertrude,  and  that  I 
will  keep  my  word.  If  j^ou  are  not  my  wife, 
you  shall  be  worse.  I  have  offered  you  an 
honourable  fate,  and  your  father's  life ;  do  not 
you  madly  seek  dishonour,  and  a  parent's 
death.  Girl,  remember  that  you  are  in  my 
power,  as  well  as  your  father." 

"Not  so  much  as  you  suppose,  sir,"  answered 
Gertrude,  with  a  dauntless  look,  for  her  spirit 
rose  with  indignation.  "You  think  me  de- 
fenceless ;  I  am  so  no  longer ; "  and  she  raised 
her  hand,  clasped  tight  round  the  handle  of  the 
sharp-pointed  knife. 

"Put  it  down  on  the  table,"  cried  Belting- 
ham,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"I  will  not,"  answered  Gertrude,  firmly. 
"It  is  here  my  only  defence,  my  only  friend. 
Do  not  deceive  yourself,  either,  sir ;  for  if  you 
attempt  to  touch  me,  I  will  use  it." 

"You  shall  see  that,''  cried  Beltingham; 
and  darting  round  the  table,  he  sprang  upon 
her.  Had  Gertrude  struck  one  blow,  he  was  a 
dead  man ;  for  as  he  stretched  forth  his  arms 
to  clasp  her,  his  breast  was  left  unguarded ;  but 
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a  moment  of  hesitation  lost  her  the  advantage. 
Her  heart  failed — she  could  not  strike ;  and 
the  next  instant  both  her  wrists  were  caught  in 
his  strong  grasp.  But  in  terror  and  agitation, 
she  uttered  shriek  upon  shriek,  and  she  thought 
she  heard  steps  running  quick. 

"  Silence  !  silence ! "  he  cried  ;  "  I  will  not 
hurt  you — I  did  but  jest — Silence !  put  down 
the  knife." 

But  Gertrude  held  it  fast,  and  encouraged  by 
his  evident'  alarm,  shrieked  for  help  again  and 
again. 

The  next  instant  the  door  was  shaken  vio- 
lently and  burst  open  into  the  room ;  and  two 
gentlemen  rushed  in  with  their  swords  drawn, 
followed  by  several  servants. 

Beltingham  let  go  his  hold,  took  a  step  back, 
and  unsheathed  his  rapier,  exclaiming,  "  Back  ! 
What  seek  you  here?  How  dare  you  in- 
trude?" 

Gertrude  sprang  forward,  and  fell  over- 
powered at  the  feet  of  William  Lord  Russell, 
while  the  gentleman  at  his  side  darted  past 
her,  and  she  heard  the  clashing  of  swords. 
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"  Separate  them  !  separate  them  !  "  cried 
Lord  Russell,  as  she  clasped  his  knees  ;  but 
the  next  instant  there  was  a  groan,  a  heavy 
fall,  and  a  dead  silence. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

How  often,  when  we  gaze  upon  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  summer  storm,  the  brightness  of 
the  rapid  lightning  leaves  the  eye  insensible  for 
many  minutes  after  to  any  less  vivid  light ;  and 
often,  in  the  same  manner,  the  passing  of  a 
rapid  and  momentous  event,  which  relieves  us 
from  some  great  peril,  leaves  us  unconscious  of 
all  else  for  a  time.  The  sense  of  deliverance 
was  all  that  Gertrude  felt  for  several  minutes. 
She  saw  not  who  were  those  that  had  entered ; 
she  beheld  not  what  passed  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  She  was  delivered ;  that  was 
enough :    and  her  spirit  was  returning  thanks 
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to  God,  while  the  boch^,  under  the  persisting 
influence  of  terror,  was  still  at  Lord  Russell's 
feet,  and  the  arms  clasping  his  knees. 

"  You  have  killed  him,  I  fear,  Sydney,"  were 
the  first  words  she  distinctly  heard.  "Is  he 
dead?" 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care,"  answered  Algernon 
Sydney,  putting  up  his  sword.  "  I  found  him 
offering  violence  to  a  woman.  He  drew  first, 
to  maintain  the  wrong;  and  he  has  paid  the 
penalty.  It  is  that  treacherous  minion  of  the 
court,  Beltingham.  Did  you  not  recognise  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  who  is  this  ?"  said  Russell. 
"  Surely  I  know  this  beautiful  face.  Is  it  not 
Gertrude  Ellerton  ?  Dear  lady,  how  came  you 
here?"  and  he  raised  her  tenderly  from  the 
ground. 

"  By  that  base  man's  treacherous  contri- 
vances," answered  Gertrude,  with  indignant 
eagerness.  "  He  forged  a  letter,  as  if  from  my 
father,  telling  me  he  had  returned  to  England, 
was  sick,  and  required  my  immediate  attendance. 
— I  have  it  here. — He  sent  a  carriage  and  a  ser- 
vant for  me  ;  and  thus,  having  lured  me  hither,. 
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thought  he  had  me  altogether  in  his  power.  Ob, 
my  lord !  I  know  you  were  my  father's  enemy ; 
but  yet  I  have  always  heard  you  are  generous 
and  noble ;  protect  and  help  me,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Indeed,  lad}^,  you  are  quite  mistaken,"  re- 
plied Lord  Russell ;  "  I  am  far  from  your 
father's  enemy,  and  would,  in  the  time  of  peril, 
have  done  aught  I  could  to  save  him ;  for  I 
know — I  believed  from  my  heart — that  he  was 
innocent ;  and  I  only  sought  to  strike  the 
guilty.  But  let  me  take  this  weapon  from 
your  hand,  my  poor  young  lady;  and  come 
away  with  me,  from  this  chamber.  Sydney, 
let  the  man  have  help,  at  all  events.  I  will  re- 
turn in  a  moment." 

He  was  leading  Gertrude  from  the  room, 
when  a  stout  servant  planted  himself  in  the 
way,  saying,  "  You  have  killed  my  master 
amongst  you." 

"  He  has  met  a  just  punishment  for  a  very 
high  offence,'*  answered  Lord  Russell.  "I 
know  not  whether  he  be  dead  or  living ;  but 
you  had  better  go  and  tend  him.  You  shall 
have  full  liberty  to  do  so ;   but  you  must  not 
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quit  this  house  till  the  conduct  of  your  master 
and  yourself  to  this  3^oung  lady  has  been  fur- 
ther inquired  into." 

"  There  are  several  more  of  them,"  said  Ger- 
trude, in  a  low  and  anxious  tone  ;  "  that  is  not 
the  man  who  w^as  sent  to  lure  me  hither." 

"  Where  are  your  comrades  ? "  demanded 
Lord  Russell,  turning  again  to  the  man. 

"  Beacher  has  run  away,  at  the  first  noise," 
answered  the  man,  "  and  Preston  too,  I  be- 
lieve. I  never  liked  the  job;  but  I  will  not 
shirk  from  my  master." 

"You  take  the  more  honourable  part,"  an- 
swered Lord  Russell.  "Come,  dear  lady;" 
and  he  spoke  a  few  w^ords  to  one  of  his  own 
attendants. 

While  pausing,  with  her  hand  in  his,  near 
the  door,  Gertrude  gave  a  timid  glance  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  and  although  the 
table  partly  interrupted  the  view,  she  saw  a 
servant  in  the  colours  of  the  house  of  Leicester 
supporting  on  his  knee  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham  and  opening  his 
coat,  while  Algernon  Sydney  stood  by,  gazing 
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down  upon  the  wounded  man,  with  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  broad  chest.  Before  Lord 
Russell  had  concluded  his  orders  to  the 
servant,  Beltingham  moved  his  hand  faintly 
towards  his  head,  and  Sydney  said,  "  Tear  that 
linen  cloth,  and  make  two  compresses ;  then 
bind  them  on  the  chest  and  back.  The  blade 
came  out  near  the  shoulder." 

Gertrude  turned  her  eyes  away,  with  a 
feeling  of  sick  giddiness;  and  the  moment  after 
Lord  Russell  led  her  through  the  passage  and 
up  the  stairs  to  a  room,  just  above  that  in 
which  she  had  lately  suffered  so  much.  It  was 
neatly  furnished,  as  a  sort  of  sitting-room,  with 
a  table  in  the  midst,  on  which  appeared  lights, 
writing  materials,  and  two  or  three  scattered 
sheets  of  paper,  on  w^hich  a  careless,  but  not 
inexpert,  hand  had  sketched,  with  pen  and  ink, 
a  number  of  faces,  in  different  positions,  and 
several  horses,  dogs,  and  deer. 

'*  Remain  here,  dear  lady,"  said  Lord  Russell, 
in  a  kind  tone.  *'  You  will  be  quite  safe,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  will  rejoin  you.  I  must  go 
down  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  avert  any  evil 
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consequences  from  following  this  unfortunate 
affair.  Sydne}^  is  too  hasty ;  he  would  have  served 
you  better  by  keeping  his  sword  sheathed." 

"  I  trust  the  wretched  man  will  not  die,"  said 
Gertrude  ;  "  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  go  to  the 
presence  of  God  loaded  with  unrepented  sins." 

''  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Russell ;  "  but  I 
trust  such  will  not  be  the  case.  He  w^as  reviving 
when  we  left  the  room ;  but  I  will  be  back  with 
you  directly,  and  tell  you  more." 

Thus  saying  he  left  her,  and  seating  herself 
at  the  table,  Gertrude  fell  into  deep  and 
anxious  thought.  It  was  indeed  not  conti- 
nuous :  nor  did  it  rest  upon  one  subject;  for  she 
was  still  too  much  agitated  with  all  which  had 
lately  passed  for  the  mind  to  settle  calmly  upon 
any  single  object.  All  the  particulars  of  the  base 
deceit  that  had  been  practised  on  her ;  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham ;  the  terrible 
danger  she  had  escaped;  the  effort  she  had 
herself  made,  and  the  ultimate  designs  of  the 
daring  and  infamous  man  from  whose  power 
she  had  been  so  lately  delivered,  would  come 
across  her  and  distract  her  attention  from  the 
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two  questions  on  which  she  wished  to  fix  it: 
how  should  she  herself  act?  and  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  effect  of  all  that  had  just  taken 
place  upon  the  fate  of  her  father. 

Was  he  really  at  Amblecombe,  or  was  this  a 
falsehood  told  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  her  ? 
She  feared  that  it  was  true,  for  she  knew^  him 
to  be  in  England;  and  the  small  jewel-case 
with  her  mother's  picture,  afforded  presump- 
tive evidence  that  Beltingham  must  have  fol- 
lowed his  track  very  closely.  The  next  ques- 
tion was,  whether  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
man  who  lay  wounded  below,  would  not  be 
to  denounce  Sir  William  Ellerton  as  a  re- 
turned outlaw  ?  She  knew  him  to  be  a  vin- 
dictive and  unscrupulous  man,  and  she  doubted 
not  that  he  would  seek  for  vengeance.  *'  Even 
now,"  she  thought,  ''those  two  servants  of  his, 
who  have  fled,  may  carry  the  tidings  of  my 
poor  father's  return  to  some  neighbouring 
magistrate;  and,  before  I  have  time  to  warn 
him,  he  may  be  arrested." 

But  how  could  she  act?  with  whom  could 
she  take  counsel?     Lord  Russell  had  shown 
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himself  one  of  the  sternest  and  most  deter- 
mined, though  one  of  the  most  calm  and  just 
of  what  was  called  the  country  party,  by  whom 
all  those  suspected  of  liaving  any  share  in  the 
alleged  Popish  plot  had  been  pursued  with  un- 
relenting severity.  After  some  reflection,  how- 
ever, she  remembered  the  words  he  had  spoken 
below.  He  had  assured  her  that  he  did  not 
doubt  her  father's  innocence,  and  he  would 
willingly  have  done  all  he  could  to  save  him. 
The  honour  and  uprightness  of  Lord  Russell 
was  not  to  be  suspected.  Severe  he  might 
have  shown  himself— perhaps,  in  the  heat  of 
party, unjust;  but  false,  never.  He  was  known 
to  be  generous  too,  kind  and  aifectionate  in 
private  life ;  and,  although  a  touch  of  the  old 
Roman  spirit  might  have  led  him  to  trample 
all  private  affections  under  foot  when  he  be- 
lieved the  interest  of  his  country  required  a 
great  sacrifice,  yet  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
where  no  principles,  just  or  mistaken,  interfered, 
his  heart  would  have  room  to  act,  and,  at  all 
events,  his  honour  might  be  trusted.  She  re- 
solved, then,  to  confide  in  him,  and  to  act  by 
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his  advice ;  and  when  this  determination  was 
formed,  she  became  more  composed,  and 
listened  to  the  various  sounds  which  made 
themselves  heard  in  the  house,  watching 
anxiously  for  his  return. 

As  she  did  so,  her  eyes  rested  on  the  sketches 
of  heads  which  lay  upon  the  table  ;  and  draw- 
ing the  sheets  of  paper  nearer,  she  read  the 
v.'ords  that  were  written  underneath.  One  of 
the  first  her  eyes  lighted  on  was  an  exceedingly 
good  likeness  of  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  written 
underneath  it  appeared,  "  worthy  man."  Then 
came  a  very  fierce  looking  head,  with  a  patch 
over  one  eye,  beneath  which  was  written, 
*'  Colonel  Rumsey,  worthy  man."  Then  ap- 
peared a  sketch,  which  she  instantly  recognised 
as  the  portrait  of  Hyde,  Lord  Rochester, 
with  written  underneath  it,  "  man  worthy." 
On  examining  further,  she  found  that  each  of 
the  heads  was  designated  in  this  peculiar 
manner,  being  subscribed  either  ''  man 
worthy,"  or  *'  worthy  man. " 

She  paused  not  long  upon  them,  however,  for 
the  sound  of  several  feet  moving  up  the  stairs 
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was  heard,  with  that  of  several  persons  speak- 
ing ;  and  then  a  distant  door  was  opened  and 
closed.  She  remained  about  five  minutes  more 
alone,  and  then  a  quick  step  was  heard  in  the 
passage;  the  door  opened;  and  Lord  Russell 
entered  alone. 

"I  have  kept  you  waiting  long,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  he  said,  seating  himself  beside 
her;  "but  I  was  obliged  to  stay  for  a  few 
minutes  with  that  unfortunate  man.  He  has 
completely  revived,  and  has  been  carried  up  to 
bed,  very  faint  in  truth ;  but,  as  the  bleeding 
has  stopped,  I  trust  he  will  recover.  Perhaps 
sickness  and  pain  may  give  him  a  new  view 
of  life,  though  I  cannot  say  he  shows  much 
amendment  at  present." 

He  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  gazing 
abstractedly  at  the  papers  on  the  table;  and 
then,  seeming  suddenly  to  remark  the  objects 
on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed,  he  took  up  one 
of  the  sheets  and  examined  it  more  closely. 
"These  men  are  mad,"  he  murmured;  and, 
tearing  the  papers  to  pieces,  he  threw  them 
under  the  table. 
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"Now,  my  fair  lady,"  he  continued,  laying 
his  hand  kindly  upon  Gertrude's,  "  I  have  got 
some  news  for  you,  which  must  not  alarm  you ; 
for  although  it  was  told  me  with  evidently  the 
most  malevolent  intention,  the  informer  mis- 
understood the  character  of  him  to  whom  he 
spoke.  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham  has  just  given 
me  intimation  that  your  father  is  actually  in 
England,  and  at  a  place  called  Amblecombe, 
some  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant. 
He  imagined  that  I  would  cause  Sir  William's 
immediate  apprehension ;  and  I  have  left  him  in 
ignorance  of  my  intentions,  lest  his  malice  should 
find  other  and  surer  means  of  gratification.  I 
must  not  conceal  from  you,  however,  that  your 
father  is  in  danger;  for  as  outlawry  has  passed 
against  him,  he  is  precluded  the  chances  of  a 
trial.  1  have  at  once  caused  intimation  to  be 
sent  to  him  that  his  presence  in  this  country, 
and  even  his  place  of  concealment,  are  known, 
and  have  advised  him,  as  an  old  friend,  to  return 
to  the  continent  immediately." 

"  Oh,  let  me  accompany  your  messenger,  my 
lord !"  cried  Gertrude;  "  I  fear  my  poor  father 
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cannot  fly,  for  I  was  told  that  liis  horse  had 
fallen  and  hurt  him." 

** That  is  a  fiction,"  ansv.ered  Lord  Russell. 
*'  This  man's  only  fear  was  that  he  might 
escape  ere  he  could  be  apprehended.  The 
messenger,  too,  is  gone  by  this  time ;  and  even 
were  he  here,  I,  venturing  to  take  upon  me  a 
father's  part  towards  you,  would  not  let  you 
go.  The  distance  is  considerable,  you  would 
not  arrive  till  morning.  If  you  travelled  on 
horseback,  after  all  the  fatigues  and  anxieties 
you  have  undergone,  you  would  injure  yourself 
without  benefit  to  him ;  and  if  you  sought  any- 
other  conveyance,  you  would  delay  intelligence 
where  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  Besides, 
dear  lady,  your  presence  would  only  embarrass 
your  father's  movements,  and  I  have  a  plan  for 
you,  by  which  you  may  perhaps  yet  see  him 
before  he  leaves  England.  First,  however, 
you  must  tell  me  all  that  has  happened,  and 
you  may  do  so  frankly  and  without  fear  ;  for, 
on  my  honour,  no  Popish  priest  ever  held  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional  more  sacred  than 
I  will  hold  yours.     Speak  then  to  me,  Ger- 
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trude,  as  a  father;  for  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  time  when,  at  my  good  Lord  of  Southamp- 
ton's, you  sat  upon  my  knee,  at  eight  years 
old,  and  twisted  the  tangles  of  your  long  brown 
hair  round  the  buttons  of  my  coat." 

Gertrude  smiled  faintly,  as  a  dim  recollection 
of  other  happier  days  came  up  like  a  golden 
mist  spreading  over  the  rude  features  of  the 
present  scene.  ^^It  was  fully  my  intention, 
my  noble  lord,"  she  said,  "  to  tell  you  all  that 
has  happened  to  me,  for  I  know  well  that  I  can 
trust  you,  though  I  have  indeed  nought  to 
confide,  in  which  there  is  any  ^danger,  now  that 
you  know  the  secret  of  my  father  being  here ; 
and  let  me  add,  that  there  is  none  in  whom  he 
would  more  willingly  have  me  trust  than  you. 
I  remember  well  in  the  terrible  hour  when  he 
was  forced  to  fly  and  leave  us  all  in  London, 
amongst  his  last  words  were,  *  Russell  will  soon 
learn  that  I  am  innocent — Russell  will  not  suffer 
me  long  to  suffer  persecution.  He  is  severe, 
but  just.'" 

"  God  forgive  me,  if  I  have  been  severe !"  re- 
plied Lord  Russell.     "  I  acted  but  by  the  light 
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he  gave  me.     As  to  your  father,  I  could  do 
nothing  for  him,  lady.      By  that  time,  the  wild 
horses  of  popular  fury  had   the   bit   in   their 
teeth,  and  ran   away  with  justice   and  equity. 
I  had  no  more  power  to  guide  their  course, 
than  a  child  to  stop  an  avalanche.     There  was 
much  done  that  I  regretted ;  but  it  was  not 
done  by  me ;  and,  had  your  father  stayed,   I 
would  have  tried  all,  braved  all  dangers,  to  save 
a  man  I  knew  to  be  innocent ;  but  the  fury 
was  long  in  subsiding ;  and  when  men's  minds 
became   more  calm,  I  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere.    I  am  now  the  least   powerful    man  in 
England,  with  those  who  have  power ;  and  the 
people,  alas  !    have   none ;    for  their   voice   is 
stifled.     But  tell  me  all  that  has  happened  to 
you ;  how  you  are  here  in  England ;  how  sepa- 
rated  from   your  father   and   Lady   Ellerton. 
Enter  into  details  as  with  one  who  takes  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  them;  and  then  listen  to  my 
plan  for  ^^ou,  unless  what  you  are  about  to  say 
should  require  some  change.     Sydney  has  re- 
tired  to   rest,   for   he   has   ridden   fifty   miles 
farther  than  I  have  to-day,  and  he  will  sleep  as 
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sound  after  his  encounter  with  this  bad  man,  as 
if  he  had  just  come  from  hunting  a  fox  or  run- 
ning down  a  wolf." 

"  It  is  a  long  tale,  mj  lord,"  replied  Ger- 
trude, "  and  a  sad  one  ;  but  it  shall  be  told  as 
brie%  as  possible.  Mj  mother,  as  you  doubt- 
less know,  has  been  twice  in  England,  to  plead 
my  father's  cause  with  those  in  power.  The 
first  time,  she  could  not  bring  me  with  her; 
and  she  was  detained  longer  than  she  expected. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  go  over  again,  she 
told  me  that  I  was  to  accompany  her,  and  that 
she  should  probably  leave  me  for  a  time  in  my 
native  land ;  for  so  long  as  she  v/as  likely  to  be 
absent  frequently,  she  thought  the  French  capital 
not  a  good  place  for  one  so  young.  We  lived 
in  great  retirement,  it  is  true  ;  seeing  no  one.'* 

"  So  much  so,"  said  Lord  Russell,  "  that  by 
many  your  father  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
and  strange  stories  circulated  regarding  his 
fate,  till,  about  a  month  ago,  he  was  met  by 
Cavendish,  at  St.  Germains.  Pardon  my  in- 
terrupting you ;  but  let  me  add,  your  mother 
was  quite  right,  that  same  capital  of  France  is 
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the  head  spring  of  the  corruption  of  Europe ; 
full  to  overflowing  of  political,  religious,  and 
moral  vice." 

'*  Notwithstanding  our  seclusion,"  continued 
Gertrude,  "  I  will  o^yn  I  saw  and  heard  much 
that  was  not  pleasing ;  and  though  the  thought 
of  living  separate  from  my  parents  was  painful, 
I  would  have  gladly  dwelt  with  them  in  any 
land  rather  than  that.  At  length  my  mother 
and  I  came  over  upon  some  hopes  that  were 
held  out  to  her,  though  I  know  not  upon  what 
ground;  but  her  expectations  failed,  and  after 
a  brief  stay  in  London,  she  brought  me  down 
to  a  small  cottage  situated  on  a  piece  of  the 
Ellerton  grounds,  close  to  Malvvood  park. 
There  my  old  nurse  had  lived  undisturbed 
ever  since  our  flight,  and  probably  it  was 
judged  I  might  remain  there  in  secret  better 
than  anywhere  else.  But  I  think  my  mother 
had  other  motives  too ;  for  the  night  before  we 
left  London,  she  had  long  consultations  with  a 
man  of  law,  and  on  leaving  me,  her  strongest 
injunctions  were  to  conceal  myself  most  care- 
fully from   every  one,  to   adopt  the  habit  of  a 
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peasant  girl,  and  especially  to  hide  myself  from 
the  eyes  of  Lord  Virepont  and  all  his  house- 
hold." 

''  Perhaps,"  said  Lord  Russell,  "  some  future 
advantage  might  be  seen  in  holding  some  sort 
of  possession  of  even  a  part  of  the  property,  in 
case  the  grant  to  Lord  Virepont  was  not  per- 
fect.— There  might  be  such  indeed ;  but  I  am 
not  learned  in  such  matters." 

"1  lived  there  peacefully  enough  for  two 
years,"  continued  Gertrude,  "  and  never  ran 
any  risk  of  discovery  except  once  in  the  year, 
when  the  steward  of  Ellerton  manor  came  to 
hold  a  court  before  the  cottage  door,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  manor ;  but  then  I  betook  me  to 
the  park  till  he  was  gone." 

*'  I  see — I  see,"  said  Lord  Russell,  thought- 
fully. "  Did  he  ever  attempt  to  disturb  your 
good  old  nurse  in  possession  ?  " 

'*  Never,"  ansv/ered  Gertrude  ;  "  but  when 
the  court  was  over,  he  used  to  go  in  and  talk 
with  her  kindly,  she  has  told  me ;  staying 
about  half  an  hour.  He  always  brought  her 
too,"    the   fair   girl  added,    with   a   smile,   *'  a 
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pair  of  red  gloves,  and  half  a  sieve  of  young 
peas." 

"  He  is  a  wise  man,"  answered  Lord  Russell, 
gravely  ;  *'  go  on,  sweet  lady." 

Gertrude  then  proceeded;  but  the  rest  of 
her  little  histor}^  as  far  as  it  is  needful  to  tell 
it,  the  reader  already  knows.  At  one  point, 
indeed,  she  hesitated,  and  perhaps  was  not 
quite  so  frank  as  she  could  herself  have  wished. 
When  she  came  to  tell  of  her  flight  with  the 
juggler,  she  gave  no  description  of  her  com- 
panion, merely  saying  that  a  gentleman  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  cottage  wounded,  and 
that  the  same  gentleman  had  aided  her  flight 
the  following  day.  Lord  Russell  smiled  as  he 
marked  the  vague  manner  in  which  she  spoke. 
"  You  need  not  name  him,  fair  lady,"  he  said. 
'^  I  can  divine  who  he  was." 

"  I  think  not,  my  lord,"  answered  Gertrude, 
too  sincere  to  mislead  him  wilfully.  But  her 
noble  companion  replied,  '*  Yes,  yes,  I  can ;" 
r.nd  Gertrude  went  on  to  the  conclusion  of  her 
lii&tory.  "  And  now,  my  dear  lord,"  she  added, 
when  the  tale   was   done,  "as   God  has  sent 

1  2 
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you  to  my  deliverance  in  the  moment  of  my 
greatest  danger,  I  do  beseech  you,  leave  not 
your  good  work  incomplete,  I  know  that  the 
unfortunate  are  apt  to  build  hopes  upon  a 
small  foundation,  and  to  think  others  have 
power,  who  themselves  know  that  they  have 
none.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  the  voice  of 
WilHara  Lord  Russell  will  ever  be  without 
weight  in  England  ;  and  I  will  entreat — on  my 
knees,  if  you  will  let  me — that  you  raise  that 
voice  in  behalf  of  one  whom  you  know  to  be 
innocent.  But  let  the  outlawry  be  reversed, 
let  my  father  be  delivered  from  that  great 
peril,  and  then  for  the  rest  he  can  plead 
himself." 

"  My  voice  would  but  destroy  him,  my  poor 
child,"  said  Lord  Russell ;  *'  and  besides,  there 
are  circumstances  which  must  silence  me  in 
asking  any  favour  of  the  court,  as  much  as  if  I 
were  dumb.  It  cannot  be,  Gertrude.  Yet  lose 
not  heart.  The  relations  of  my  wife — especially 
her  late  father,  the  good  Earl  of  Southampton 
— In  times  past,  rendered  such  great  service 
to  the  throne,  that  those  who  remain  may  well 
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petition  successfully  for  the  pardon  of  one 
whom  the  King  himself  would  have  seen  suffer 
most  unwillingly.  I  think  they  will  not  fail — « 
though  the  court  and  country  are  in  a  strange 
position  at  this  time  ;  for  we  see  that  the  very 
men  whom  the  former  would  fain  have  screened 
from  the  just  indignation  of  the  latter,  are  still 
under  punishment^  while  those  who  demanded 
that  an  example  should  be  made  of  them,  are  the 
objects  of  courtly  hatred,  and  even  persecution. 
The  court,  in  fact,  either  from  indifference, 
intrigue,  or  a  conviction  of  their  guilt,  leaves 
many^  of  its  creatures  to  their  fate,  with  unlimited 
power  to  save  them ;  and  yet  treats  those  who 
impeached  them  as  if  they  too  were  criminals. 
But  your  father's  is  a  case  apart,  and  doubtless 
his  friends  may  and  will  succeed  in  time." 

"  But  you  said,  my  lord,  there  was  a  chance 
of  my  seeing  him  before  he  departs,"  said  Ger- 
trude, anxiously  returning  to  what  was  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  present  interest  to  her ;  for 
while  men  generalize,  women  invariably  par- 
ticularize. 

"  I  did,"  answered  Lord  Russell,  "  and  still 
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think  it  may  be  so,  though  the  first  great  object 
is  to  get  this  outlawry  reversed.  But  now, 
hear  my  plan,  sweet  Gertrude,  in  which, 
though  formed  before  I  spoke  with  you,  I  see 
no  reason  to  make  any  change.  It  is  this, — 
that  you  return  not  to  your  late  place  of  refuge  ; 
but  that,  for  the  present,  you  take  up  your 
abode  at  Southampton  Place.  My  beloved 
wife  you  already  know;  though  perhaps  you 
were  too  young  when  you  last  saw  her  to  feel 
and  appreciate  all  her  excellence.  But  she,  I 
can  answer  for  it,  will  receive  you  and  treat 
you  as  would  a  mother  or  an  elder  sister.  In 
London,  you  may  aid  in  moving  friends  on 
your  father's  behalf;  and  in  the  few  hurried 
lines  I  wrote  to  him  but  now,  I  counselled  that 
he  should  not  attempt  to  return  by  the  same 
road  he  came,  but  rather  hasten  up  to  the 
capital,  and  lie  concealed  in  a  house  I  indi- 
cated, till  a  vessel  could  be  found  to  carry  him 
safely  back  to  France." 

"  Oh,  that  is  joyful,  indeed  !  "  cried  Ger- 
trude, clasping  her  hands.  '^  Good,  kind, 
noble  friend,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 
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"  I  deserve  no  thanks,  Gertrude,"  said  Lord 
Russell.  "I  do  assure  you  that,  although  in 
seeking  our  country's  good,  the  ungovernable 
engines  we  are  forced  to  wield  may — nay,  they 
must — injure  many  as  innocent  as  ourselves, 
and  although  we  must  still  unflinchingly  press 
them  forward,  at  the  risk  of  their  crushing  the 
best  affections  of  our  hearts,  yet  there  is  no 
private  atonement  which  an  honest  man  will 
not  be  joyful  to  offer  to  another  honest  man, 
who  has  unjustly  suffered  by  the  efforts  made 
to  procure  or  secure  a  people's  liberty.  Such 
has  been  your  father's  case  ;  and  although  it 
was  no  fault  of  mine  that  the  innocent  were 
confounded  with  the  guilty,  in  the  rage  of  the 
foolish  populace  and  the  greed  of  hungry  in- 
formers, yet,  as  I  was  one  to  use  vigorously  the 
w^eapon  placed  in  our  hands  for  the  defence  of 
our  freedom,  I  should  be  right  glad  to  soothe 
the  ills  of  those  I  wounded  unaware,  even  were 
the  person  in  question  not  your  father  and  my 
friend.  No  mention  of  thanks,  then,  Gertrude  ! 
Come  with  me  to  London,  place  yourself  under 
the  protection  of  Lady  Russell,  and  perhaps,  at 
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my  house,  you  may  see  one  whose  society  may 
not  be  altogether  displeasing  to  you." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  with  a  smile ;  and 
although  Gertrude  saw  no  probability  of  the 
interpretation  she  would  have  willingly  given 
them  being  correct,  yet  they  called  the  warm 
blood  into  her  cheek  for  an  instant,  less  with 
shame  than  hope.  "  I  know  not  how  I  shall 
venture  to  appear  before  Lady  Russell,"  she 
said,  "  in  such  a  garb  as  this ;  and  without 
sending  to  the  cottage  near  Malwood,  I  can 
procure  no  other.  Besides,  my  lord,  I  must  let 
my  poor  old  Martha  know  where  I  am  to  be 
found,  and  perhaps  had  better  bid  her  come  to 
me  in  London,  for — " 

"  By  no  means,  dear  lady,"  said  Lord 
Russell ;  "  you  must  not  withdraw  her  from 
that  place  without  your  father's  consent.  I  will 
send  over  in  the  morning  early  for  all  that  you 
may  want,  and  the  messenger  can  give  her  in- 
formation of  your  safet}^  At  Southampton 
Place  you  will  find  tendence  enough.  The 
circumstances  you  have  mentioned  to  me, 
which  neither  your  father  nor  Lady  Ellerton 
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could  foresee,  full}^  justify  you  In  leaving  the 
place  of  asylum  they  had  assigned  you,  but  not 
in  taking  away  one  who  may  have  been  placed 
there  for  purposes  of  importance.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  I  have  forgotten, 
namely,  to  order  a  room  to  be  prepared  for  you 
here.  To-night  you  must  do  without  an  Abi- 
gail ;  but  doubtless,  my  dear  young  friend,  as  a 
cottage  girl,  you  have  learned  to  be  your  own 
waiting-woman  on  occasions.'* 

*'  Assuredly,"  answered  Gertrude,  with  a 
smile ;  "  and  3^et,  my  dear  lord,  I  would  rather 
have  had  some  woman  with  me;  for  I  have 
fears  of  this  place.  The  people  of  this  house 
were  evidently  in  league  vnth.  the  man  who 
has  treated  me  so  shamefully.  When  first  I 
found  he  had  locked  the  door  upon  me,  I 
called  loudly  for  help,  but  no  one  came ;  and 
yet  I  think  they  must  have  heard  me." 

"  The  man  of  the  house  is  one,"  said  Lord 
Russell,  with  a  grave  and  somewhat  bitter  look, 
"who  drives  a  trade  in  the  most  precious  of 
commodities — conscience.  He  was  a  republi- 
can in  Cromwell's  days;   a  vehement  restora- 
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tionist  under  the  present  King.  He  has  heen 
Presb3'terian,  Puritan,  Episcopalian,  and  will 
be  Papist.  He  has  but  one  kind  of  prudence, 
and  one  kind  of  honour ;  but  those,  as  his  sole 
possessions,  he  values  very  highly,  and  from 
them  has  never  been  known  to  deviate.  He 
never  meddles  with  any  other  man's  actions. 
He  never  reveals  anything  he  has  seen  or 
heard.  He  has  a  happy  art,  too,  of  baffling  all 
inquiries ;  so  that  even  to  me,  whom  he  knows 
well,  he  cannot  give  the  straightforward  truth. 
I  asked  if  there  were  any  gentlemen  in  the 
house  when  I  arrived.  He  replied,  '  No ;'  and 
yet,  though  the  falsehood  was  palpable,  I  will 
answer  for  it,  he  has  some  plausible  excuse  to 
make  it  seem  like  truth.  Nevertheless,  do  not 
fear,  I  will  see  that  your  room  is  so  situated 
that  your  first  call  would  bring  assistance. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  some  of  our  men  must 
sleep  in  this  passage ;  for  the  house  is  not  very 
roomy,  and  Sj^dney  and  I,  for  various  reasons, 
are  travelling  well  attended." 

Notwithstanding  all  her  kind  friend's  care, 
Gertrude  could   not   banish   all   apprehension 
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from  her  mind,  for  her  nerves  were  shaken  by 
the  events  of  the  night,  and  at  length  she 
retired  to  rest  in  a  small  chamber  near  that  of 
Lord  Russell.  She  did  not  content  herself  with 
merely  locking  the  door,  but  piled  up  various 
articles  of  furniture  against  it,  which,  though 
they  might  not  act  as  a  defence  in  case  of  need, 
would,  at  all  events,  serve  as  an  alarm. 

When  she  lay  down,  however,  weariness  over- 
powdered  her,  and  she  slept  almost  immediately. 
After  some  time,  confused  dreams  visited  her 
pillow.  She  thought  she  was  walking  with 
Francis  De  Vipont  when  suddenly  Lord  Alces- 
ter  came  upon  them,  and  loud  and  angry  words 
succeeded  betw^een  her  lover  and  his  kinsman. 
She  could  hear  the  voice  of  Lord  Francis,  as 
plain  as  if  it  sounded  close  to  her  ear;  when, 
in  a  moment,  the  form  of  Lord  Alcester 
changed  to  that  of  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham ; 
and  swords  were  drawn,  and  rapid  passes  ex- 
changed, till,  in  the  agony  of  fear,  she  awoke 
and  found  the  sun,  already  high,  pouring  a 
flood  of  llprht  through  the  uncurtained  window. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  evening  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  in 
the  end  of  May — that  day,  some  of  the  stirring 
events  of  which  we  have  already  seen  —  fell 
sweetly  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  the 
showers  and  storms  which  had  vexed  the  pre- 
ceding week  having  been  wafted  away  towards 
the  west,  to  spend  their  remaining  fury  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  wide  Atlantic.  On  few  spots, 
throughout  that  fair  and  beautiful  island,  which 
comprises  within  its  craggy  shores  more  varied 
and  more  beautiful  scenery  than  perhaps  any 
land  of  all  the  earth  can  show,  did  the  sweet 
light  of  evening  rest  more  pleasantly  than  on  a 
small  gently  sloping  valley  at  the  distance  of 
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about  ten  miles  from  Ellerton  Castle,  and 
thirteen  or  fourteen  from  Malwood-hall.  The 
valley  was  richly  cultivated,  with  a  fine  trout 
stream  running  through  it,  and  with  the  slopes 
which  formed  it,  so  gentle,  that  the  sun  in  the 
morning  looked  into  every  part  thereof,  ere 
he  had  risen  ten  minutes  above  the  real  horizon, 
and  did  not  withdraw  his  beams  in  the  even- 
ing till  he  was  on  the  point  of  bidding  our 
land  good-night.  Near  the  middle  of  this 
little  vale,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  first  houses  of  the  little 
town  of  Wincombe,  some  thirty  acres  of  ground 
were  laid  out  as  a  little  park.  There  were 
woods,  and  meadows  without  fences,  lawns, 
and  detached  groups  of  old  trees ;  and,  in  the 
midst,  with  two  well  kept  roads  winding  up  to 
it,  and  passing  in  pleasant  meanders  through 
the  copses,  was  a  small  house  of  two  stories, 
kept  in  beautiful  repair,  though  not  of  very 
modern  date.  It  was  the  residence  of  what  a 
century  or  two  before  would  have  been  called 
a  Franklin ;  but  that  name  had  passed  away, 
or   nearly  so,   into   the  catalogue  of  obsolete 
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things ;  and  the  word  Yeoman  did  not  exactly 
express  the  class  to  which  I  refer.  The  truth 
is,  that,  at  this  period,  was  springing  up  in  Eng- 
land a  new  class,  the  rise  of  which  had  been 
greatly  aided  by,  if  it  had  not  actually  ori- 
ginated in,  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  extrava- 
gances of  the  reign  of  James  I.  which  had 
ruined  the  finances  of  the  State,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  great  revolution,  had  impo- 
verished the  nobility  of  the  court,  and  had 
caused  hereditary  rank  to  strip  itself  of  heredi- 
tary property.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
the  lands,  soon  burdened  with  heavy  loans, 
and  then  eaten  up  by  accumulating  interest, 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  city  usurers  and 
wealthy  merchants,  who  had  looked  upon  them 
merely  as  matters  of  commerce  —  temporary 
investments  to  be  disposed  of  again,  like  a  bale 
of  goods,  as  soon  as  a  fitting  opportunity  oc- 
curred. But  a  more  fiery  and  terrible  period 
soon  followed,  when,  instead  of  wasting  away 
by  slow  degrees,  the  property  of  the  aristo- 
cracy was  obliged  to  be  melted  down  and 
coined  into  gold  at  once,  according  as  the  exi- 
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gencies  of  the  time  required.  The  raising  of 
a  troop  of  horse,  the  equipment  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  a  large  fine  inflicted  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  necessity  of  instant  flight,  often  con- 
veyed a  manor  or  part  of  a  manor,  a  park, 
a  mansion,  or  a  v.^hole  estate,  to  one  or  more 
members  of  what  are  now  quaintly  called.  The 
producing  class;  and  thus  rose  up  from  the 
democracy,  a  body  of  freeholders,  superior  in 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  tenure  to  the  old 
franklin,  and  only  inferior  in  extent  of  pos~ 
session  to  the  ancient  vassal  of  the  crown. 

About  eight  hundred  acres  of  the  valley 
which  I  have  described  had,  by  one  or  other 
of  the  processes  of  which  w^e  have  been  speak- 
ing, passed  first  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Myrtle,  who  had  previously  cultivated  a  farm, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  acres  of  his  own, 
and  five  hundred  more  rented  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Wincombe,  and  thence  to  his  son, 
Richard,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  How  Mr.  Myrtle,  senior,  had 
obtained  the  money  to  make  the  purchase, 
even  at  the  low  rate  to  which  the  civil  war 
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reduced  landed  propert}^,  was  a  marvel  to  some 
of  his  neighbours;  but  to  those  who  had 
watched  his  course  narrowly,  it  was  no  marvel 
at  all.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  penurious  dis- 
position,— at  least  he  became  so  after  the  death 
of  his  wife, — and  he  had  that  peculiar  instinct, 
"which  some  persons  possess,  by  which  the 
chances  of  a  good  speculation  are  foreseen  long 
before  the  event  happens.  At  the  period  when 
the  royal  and  parliamentary  armies  were  draw- 
ing near  Wincombe,  he  wisely  calculated  that 
men  must  eat  before  they  can  fight ;  and,  not 
contented  with  the  corn  in  his  own  garners,  he 
quietly  purchased,  at  a  low  price,  all  that  was 
in  the  garners  of  his  less  far-sighted  neigh- 
bours. It  was,  indeed,  rather  a  hazardous 
speculation,  for  generals  in  those  days  did  not 
always  pay  for  the  food  their  soldiers  con- 
sumed ;  but  Mr.  Myrtle  managed  so  well,  that 
he  not  only  sold  all  his  corn  at  his  own  price, 
but  obtained  the  money  also ;  and  saving  very 
nearly  all  he  gained,  transmitted  a  comfortable 
freehold  to  his  son.  This  son  was  in  almost 
every  respect  different  from  his  father.     Con- 
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tented  with  what  he  possessed,  he  had  no 
desh-e  of  acquisition ;  and  though  a  good  deal 
of  hereditary  shrewdness  had  descended  to 
him,  it  took  quite  a  different  direction  from 
that  which  it  had  followed  in  his  parent.  He 
could  tell  to  a  few  yards  which  way  a  fox  or  a 
hare  would  turn,  but  cared  little  for  the  turn 
of  the  market.  He  would  calculate,  to  a  few 
minutes  the  feeding  time  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes,  but  never  made  a  penny  by  feeding  an 
army. 

The  house  within,  was  not  only  neatly  but 
handsomely  furnished,  and  everything  was  in 
excellent  order;  and,  though  two  rooms,  espe- 
cially appropriated  to  the  purpose,  were  filled 
with  articles  which  did  not  suit  hall  or  saloon, — 
such  as  fishing-rods,  baskets,  kettles,  lines, 
flies,  reels,  guns,  shot-pouches,  powder-horns, 
game  bags,  leashes,  whistles,  muzzles,  and 
whips, — not  the  slightest  irregularity  was  ap- 
parent, but  everything  was  arranged  with 
excellent  precision,  and  could  be  found  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  dog-kennel  and  the 
stable,  kindred   edifices,   lay  close  together  at 
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the  back  of  tlic  house ;  but,  though  almost  all 
the  hounds,  of  various  degree,  were  at  this  time 
confined  to  their  den,  yet  two  or  three  old 
favourites,  to  whom  years  had  taught  discre- 
tion, were  extended  on  the  gravel  or  the  grass, 
in  front  of  the  dwelling,  enjoying  the  last  rays 
of  sunshine,  and  occasionally  snarling  at  each 
other  if  any  attempt  to  trespass  was  made  upon 
a  prescribed  spot. 

As  evening  closed,  however,  the  dogs  of 
privilege  withdrew,  one  by  one,  with  measured 
steps,  to  their  usual  place  of  repose ;  but  it 
was  more  than  an  hour  after,  when  four 
horses  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
Dick  Myrtle,  with  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont, 
and  their  two  companions,  sprang  to  the  ground. 
Dick  called  about  him  in  the  tone  of  a  master ; 
and,  running  up  with  great  alacrit^^,  a  man 
dressed  as  a  labourer,  and  another  bearing 
more  resemblance  to  a  genuine  groom,  came 
round  from  behind,  and  took  the  horses. 

"  This  wa}^,  my  lord,  this  v/ay,"  said  Dick 
Myrtle.  "  You,  lads,  go  into  the  hall,  and  call 
for  meat  and  drink.     You  knov/  the  vra^^  Spil- 
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man :  and  you,  Johnny,  are  not  so  dull  as  to 
miss  the  road  to  the  larder.  I'll  be  with  you 
in  a  minute;  for,  good  faith,  I  am  ravenous 
both  for  meat  and  drink.  Now,  my  good  lord, 
here  is  my  little  parlour — not  so  fine  as  the 
saloon  at  Ellerton,  or  the  hall  at  Morsover,  but 
it  does  for  a  bachelor  growing  old." 

As  he  spoke,  he  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
and  then  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  will  now 
tell  you  all  about  it,  my  lord ;  but  I  did  not 
like  to  speak  out  before  those  fellows,  and  they 
kept  as  close  to  our  heels  as  the  hounds  to  a 
spent  fox.  You  saw  I  did  as  your  lordship 
bade  me  about  the  bail;  but  the  bond  was  a 
long  while  drawing,  and  w^hen  I  came  out,  the 
young  lord,  your  cousin,  was  gone.  Some  of 
the  people  whom  I  spoke  with  said  he  had 
gone  off  towards  Ellerton." 

"  I  saw  him  coming  up  as  I  rode  away 
again,"  said  Lord  Francis ;  "  but  did  you  obtain 
a  moment  with  the  juggler?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Myrtle,  "  he  could  not 
well  refuse  to  speak  to  his  bail ;  and  he  bade 
me  tell  you  that  she   whom  you  seek  is  safe 
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and  well,  and  that  if  you  want  furtlier  news  of 
her,  you  must  seek  it  at  Wellstead's.  He  is  a 
gay  companion,  my  good  lord,  and  mocked 
rarely  at  Lord  Alcester.  He  does  not  laugh 
loud  or  long ;  but  there  is  more  merriment  in 
a  moment  of  his  laughter,  than  in  a  hoarse  peal 
from  other  folks." 

"  Did  he  say  nought  of  himself?"  asked  the 
young  nobleman. 

"  Not  a  word,  my  lord,"  replied  Dick  Myrtle. 
"  He  asked,  indeed,  where  you  lodged  to-night, 
and  whether  you  had  gone  back  to  Ellerton  ; 
and  I  told  him  that  you  had  gone  to  the  castle, 
but  were  to  meet  me  on  the  road  between  this 
and  Malwood,  and  would  lodge  here.  Thereat 
he  nodded  his  head,  and  said  he  would  give  me 
a  cup  of  wine  for  my  kind  offices  ;  of  which  I 
was  right  glad,  as  I  had  not  staid  to  drink. 
But  when  I  put  the  full  glass  to  my  mouth  it 
was  empty,  and  that  was  all  my  reward." 

Lord  Francis  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  anec- 
dote with  which  Dick  Myrtle  concluded  his 
tale,  but  replied  to  what  had  gone  before,  "  I 
had  my  second  ride  to  Malwood  to  no  purpose. 
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Dick ;  for  the  good  old  woman  could  not,  or 
would  not  tell  me  an^^thing  of  where  I  could 
find  her  I  seek." 

"Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  seeking,  my 
lord,"  answered  his  companion ;  "  and,  in  faith 
and  truth,  she  was  not  altogether  wrong.  I  do 
not  in  the  least  doubt  your  lordship's  given 
word ;  but  you  will  own  that  it  is  enough  to 
scare  a  prudent  granny,  to  find  such  a  falcon 
hovering  about  her  nursling  dove." 

"  She  knows  better  than  to  fear,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  Lord  Francis ;  "  but  I  must 
have  tidings  ere  I  sleep.  Can  you  not  send 
up  one  of  your  men  to  Wellstead's,  to  ask  if  he 
have  anything  for  me?  He  is  quick  and 
shrewd,  and  w^ill  understand  at  a  word." 

"  I  will  go  myself,"  answered  Dick  Myrtle. 
"I  have  not  ridden  above  fifty  miles  to-day, 
and  I  can  be  there  and  back  in  an  hour."^ 

But  Lord  Francis  would  not  hear  of  this 
arrangement ;  and  the  personage  who  acted  the 
part  of  groom  in  Dick  Myrtle's  household  was 
despatched  to  Wellstead's  little  inn,  to  make  the 
proposed  inquiry,  and  inform  the  honest  land- 
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lord  that  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont  was  lodged 
for  the  night  at  what  was  called  Wincombe 
Manor.  When  all  this  was  arranged,  and  the 
man  had  departed,  Dick  Myrtle  would  fain 
have  shown  his  reverence  for  his  noble  guest 
by  causing  supper  to  be  served  to  him  apart ; 
for  even  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  rebellion 
had  not  banished  that  respect  for  high  station 
which  is  inherent  in  Englishmen,  as  a  part  and 
portion  of  their  deference  for  the  laws  and 
institutions  which  they  themselves  have  had  a 
share  in  framing. 

Lord  Francis,  however,  would  not  hear  of 
such  distinctions.  "  We  are  all  camaradoes  on 
these  occasions,  Dick,"  he  said.  "  We  will  go 
into  the  hall,  and  take  our  portion  with  the 
rest.  Let  the  fare  be  no  better  or  worse  on 
my  account." 

Though  the  two  young  men,  Spilman,  the 
miller's  son,  and  dull  Johnny  Green,  might 
consider  the  presence  of  Lord  Francis  an 
honour  to  their  meal,  yet  it  certainly  proved 
some  restraint;  for  the  conversation  which 
they  were  carrying  on  as  they  walked  up  and 
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down  the  hall,  to  stretch  their  limbs  after  a 
long  day's  riding,  while  waiting  for  meat  and 
drink,  stopped  the  moment  that  Dick  Myrtle 
and  his  noble  guest  entered.  When  the  cold 
roast  beef  and  the  flagons  of  beer,  with  an 
enormous  pasty,  were  at  length  put  upon  the 
table,  and  the  great  levelling  appetite  had 
assumed  its  sway,  they  took  up  the  subject 
again,  Spilman  saying,  "He  '11  die  sure  enough, 
Johnny ;  for  Hincks,  the  barber,  who  has  been 
tending  him,  told  me  that  the  sword  had  gone 
through  his  liver,  and  that  the  other  fellow  had 
given  him  a  crack  over  the  crown  that  would 
have  broken  a  bull's  costard." 

"  There  was  no  other  fellow  at  all,"  replied 
dull  Johnny,  across  the  table.  "  Hincks  told  a 
lie." 

"Who  are  you  talking  of?"  cried  Dick 
Myrtle.  "  Whose  liver  has  been  pinked  ? 
Whose  costard  has  been  broken  ?  I  thought 
such  things  never  happened  within  ten  miles 
without  my  knowing  it.*' 

"  This  was  further  than  ten  miles  from  your 
place,  Master  Myrtle,"  answered  Spilman.    "It 
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all  happened  the  last  night.  As  Lord  Howard 
of  Escrick — ho  's  a  bad  one — was  comino;  from 
Malwood  Hall,  he  and  his  people  were  set 
upon  by  some  men  in  the  park — I  dare  say  he 
deserved  it — and  ray  lord  himself  got  a  cut 
across  the  nose — I  am  glad  of  it — and  some  of 
the  men  were  driven  through  the  lower  gate 
into  the  river,  where  one  of  the  horses  was 
drowned.  That  was  no  great  matter,  for  it 
was  not  worth  five  pounds ;  but  a  servant-lad 
from  these  parts — a  wild  youth,  but  not  so  bad 
as  the  rest — got  a  poke  in  the  side  from  one 
man,  and  a  cut  over  the  head  from  another — 
at  least,  so  Hincks  the  barber  says — and  he  is 
now  lying  at  the  cottage,  just  a  mile  below  the 
Goose-in-Spectacles,  not  expecting  to  get  over 
the  day." 

"But  what  do  you  know  of  it,  Johnny?" 
asked  Myrtle.  "  You  seem  to  think  Spilman 
is  not  right  in  his  story." 

"All  wrong  together,"  replied  Johnny 
Green.  "  I  heard  it  from  the  man's  own 
mouth.  Sloane  is  his  name.  I  went  down 
last   night  at   Uyo    with    Squire    Groves,    the 
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justice,  to  take  down  \vliat  he  said  ;  for  the 
man  thought  himself  dying,  and  Tom  the  clerk 
was  so  drunk  he  could  not  see,  and  nobody 
else  in  our  village  can  write  but  I :  so  I  heard 
it  all,  and  wrote  it  down,  too." 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,  what  did  he  say  ?  '^ 
inquired  Lord  Francis. 

"  Why,  he  said,  my  lord,'^  answered  dull 
Johnny  Green,  "  that  w^ien  he  and  his  lord 
came  away  from  Malwood  that  night  with  Sir 
William  Farleigh,  they  stopped  in  the  park  to 
drub  the  juggler  man  who  had  offended  Lord 
Escrick  ;  and  when  they  saw  him  coming,  they 
fell  upon  him  ;  but  they  found  out  it  would 
not  do  ;  for  Sloane  says  he  is  sure  the  devil 
was  in  him  and  his  horse  too.  He  cut  Lord 
Howard  over  the  nose,  knocked  Farleigh  off 
his  horse,  pinked  poor  Sloane,  and  drove  two 
others  into  the  river." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  juggler 
alone  did  all  this?"  said  Lord  Francis. 

"  He  and  the  devil,"  answered  Johnny 
Green ;  "  because  Sloane  said,  that  they  had 
waited  till   all  his  black  fellows  had   passed; 
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for  they  went  on  first,  and  he  came  ten  minutes 
or  so  after.  No,  my  lord,  there  was  nobody 
but  himself  to  be  seen,  though  Sloane  said  he 
was  sure  the  devil  was  there.  But  he  con- 
fessed that  they  set  upon  the  man  first;  and 
though  Howard  and  Farleigh  had  left  a  note 
asking  for  a  warrant  against  him.  Squire 
Groves,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  wag,  said  the  warrant 
ought  to  be  against  them,  and  as  to  the  devil,  if 
he  were  there  at  all,  he  did'nt  know  a  constable 
as  would  like  to  make  the  caption." 

"  \Miat,  one  man  lick  six!"  cried  Dick 
Myrtle ;  *^  they  must  be  desperate  cowards,  I 
think." 

"  They  were  desperate  drunk  according  to 
Sloane's  account,"  answered  Johnny  Green. 
**  He  told  the  truth,  however,  so  far  as  he  knew 
it,  though  he  let  out  that  his  lord  had  wanted 
him  to  tell  a  lie,  and  make  out  that  the  man  had 
attacked  them.  But  the  poor  fellow  thought 
he  was  going  to  die  every  minute,  and  so  he 
spoke  the  truth." 

*'  It  is  a  strange  story  altogether,"  said  Lord 
Francis ;  "  but  I  think  I  know  something  of  it." 
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*'  So  do  I,"  answered  dull  Johnny ;  "  for  I 
have  seen  something  this  day  that  I  never 
thought  to  see  again." 

"  And  pray  what  may  that  be  ?"  demanded 
the  young  nobleman. 

"  It  does  not  matter,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
other.  "  I  will  keep  a  good  tongue  in  my  head, 
or  at  all  events  a  safe  one.  It  is  no  business 
of  mine,  and  so  I  say  nothing." 

Though  Dick  Myrtle  and  the  young  noble- 
man pressed  him  somewhat  hard,  Johnny  Green 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  utter  another 
word  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  whole  party- 
remained  round  the  supper  table  till  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  was  heard  coming  quickly  up, 
and  Lord  Francis,  rose  saying,  "  There  is  our 
messenger  from  Wellstead's  inn." 

"Hark!"  cried  Dick  Myrtle;  'Hhereare  more 
horses  than  one.  Wellstead  has  got  upon  his 
nag,  and  is  come  down  himself." 

By  this  time  Lord  Francis  v/as  at  the  door 
of  the  hall ;  and  in  the  passage  he  was  met  by 
the  worthy  landlord  of  the  inn,  whose  face 
bore  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  expression. 
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"  Here  is  a  note  for  you,  my  lord,"  he  said ; 
"but  I  have  more  news  for  you,  so  pray  read 
it  quick." 

Dick  Myrtle,  who  was  following,  ran  back 
into  the  hall  for  a  candle,  and  when  he  re- 
turned, closed  the  door  after  him,  saying, 
"Had  you  not  better  come  into  the  parlour, 
my  lord?" 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Lord  Francis,  taking 
the  candle  and  holding  it  between  him  and 
the  paper.  The  words  were  few  and  soon 
read  ;  and  a  well  pleased  smile  came  upon  the 
young  nobleman's  countenance.  "  What  more, 
Wellstead?"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
reading. 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  the 
young  lady  is  no  longer  at  my  sister's.  A 
man  came  with  a  carriage  this  evening,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  servant  sent  b}^  her  father 
from  Amblecombe.  He  brought  a  letter  too, 
and  she  set  out  with  him  directly,  for  the  story 
was  that  her  father  was  very  ill,  if  not  dying. 
However,  my  sister  Betty,  who  is  shrewd  in 
her  way,  suspected  that  all  was  not  right,  and 
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watched  the  carriage  when  it  went.  At  the 
end  of  the  hamlet  where  the  roads  part,  she 
was  made  sure  that  all  was  very  wrong;  for 
the  driver  did  not  take  the  Amblecombe  way 
at  all,  but  went  off  towards  Morrington.  So 
then  she  ran  up  to  tell  me  directly ;  and  I  did 
not  know  for  the  life  of  me  what  to  do.  I  sent 
up  to  see  if  you  had  come  back  to  the  Castle, 
and  my  lad  had  just  come  down  again,  when 
your  message  arrived ;  so  I  thought  it  best  to 
speak  with  you  myself;  and  just  at  the  gates 
here  I  met  with  a  gentleman  who  wants  to 
talk  to  you  too. — He  is  waiting  without,  if 
you  will  go  to  him,  for  he  won't  come  in." 

"I  will  stay  to  speak  with  no  one  now," 
answered  Lord  Francis,  impatiently ;  "  I  must 
follow  to  Morrington  with  all  speed.  Let  me 
have  my  horse  out  at  once,  Dick.  Morrington  ! 
— What  can  this  mean  ?" 

"  You  had  better  speak  a  word  or  two  with 
the  gentleman  without,"  said  Wellstead,  ap- 
proaching, and  speaking  in  a  low  voice ;  "  he 
can  tell  you  more  than  any  one." 

"  Ha !  who  is  he?"  demanded  Lord  Francis. 
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"  He  will  tell  you  himself,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  landlord;  and  passing  him,  the  young 
nobleman  set  down  the  candle  and  went  out 
upon  the  green  before  the  house. 

The  night  was  dark,  for  the  moon  had  not  yet 
risen;  but  by  the  faint  light  which  ever  lingers 
in  the  sk^-  of  the  late  spring — like  hope  in  the 
mind  of  youth  even  in  the  midst  of  misfortune 
and  adversity — Lord  Francis  beheld  a  tall  figure 
still  on  horseback,  sitting  perfectly  motionless, 
like  some  equestrian  statue.  The  stranger 
had  placed  himself  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  house;  and  the  young  lord  crossed  over 
the  green  to  approach  him. 

The  next  moment  Lord  Francis  might  be  seen 
leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  with  his 
hand  clasped  in  that  of  the  rider.  Their  conver- 
sation was  not  long,  but  it  seemed  eager ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Lord  Francis  returned  to  the 
house,  where  he  found  Dick  Myrtle  and  his  two 
companions  preparing,  unasked,  to  accompany 
him.  In  a  minute  more  the  horses  were  brought 
round,  Wellstead  was  dismissed  with  thanks, 
and  springing  into  the  saddle,  the  rest  of  the 
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party  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  stranger  who 
had  accompanied  the  landlord,  when  by  the 
faint  light,  Dick  Myrtle  recognised  the  man  for 
whom  he  had  volunteered  his  bail  in  the 
morning. 

"  We  had  better  keep  back,"  said  dull  Johnny 
Green,  twitching  Myrtle's  coat,  and  speaking 
in  a  low  voice. 

Myrtle  turned  round  to  look  at  him  ;  and 
though  the  expression  of  the  man's  features 
could  not  be  discovered,  he  replied,  "  Per- 
haps we  had  better;"  and  instantly  drew  in  his 
rein. 

The  wa}^  to  Morrington  was  long;  all  the 
horses  were  tired,  and  could  not  be  urged  to 
their  quickest  pace,  so  that  it  was  an  hour  past 
midnight  ere  they  reached  the  small  town  to 
which  their  steps  were  directed.  Along  the 
whole  road,  Lord  Francis  and  the  Juggler  had 
kept  up  an  eager  but  low  toned  conversation  ; 
broken,  indeed,  by  occasional  fits  of  thought, 
but  always  resumed  again,  in  a  few  minutes,  as 
earnestly  as  ever.  In  the  town  of  Morrington, 
there  was  at  that  time  but  one  inn;  and  the 
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party  of  travellers  fully  expected  that  they 
should  have  to  knock  up  the  sober  inhabitants 
to  gain  information,  or  to  stable  their  weary 
beasts.  As  they  entered  the  inn-yard,  how- 
ever, they  saw  a  lanthorn  burning  in  one  of  the 
stables ;  and  a  drowsy  ostler  came  forth  at  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet. 

Lord  Francis  questioned  him  closely,  as  to 
whether  a  carriage  with  a  lady  in  it  had  stopped 
there,  or  passed  by,  about  two  hours  before. 
The  man  declared  that  such  had  not  been  the 
case;  and  the  juggler  then  demanded  an 
account  of  what  visitors  had  been  at  the  house 
since  evening  close. 

"Oh!  a  mighty  lot!"  answered  the  man; 
*^  but  all  of  them  men ;  some  of  whom  I  know, 
and  some  I  don't." 

"Did  any  of  them  stay  to  lodge  in  the 
liouse?"  asked  the  juggler. 

"  Devil  a  one,"  said  the  ostler ;  "  they  all 
went  up — some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback — 
to  Jem  Dawson's  tavern,  which  we  call  Cold 
Lock.  But  now  I  think  of  it,"  he  continued; 
**  one  of  the  fellows,  who  ran  down  for  some 
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"f  our  Burgundy  wine,  said  there  was  a  lady 
come  there  in  a  coach,  and  that  all  the  men, 
who  were  holding  a  meeting  there,  had  drunk 
a  prodigious  sight  of  strong  waters." 

"How  long  was  that  ago?"  demanded  the 
juggler. 

"  Why,  it  might  be  two  hours,  or  more," 
said  the  ostler ;  "  but  I  am  certain  the  carriage 
has  not  gone  through  Jiere  since ;  for  I  have 
been  looking  out  all  night  for  Lord  Escrick's 
horses,  and  they  have  not  been  in  the  stable 
five  minutes." 

"  Where  is  this  Cold  Lock  ?"  demanded  Lord 
Francis,  impatiently. 

"  Go  on  the  high  road  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  you  can't  miss  it,"  said  the  man  ;  *^  but  if 
you  like  to  leave  your  horses  here,  and  take  the 
lane  by  the  church,  you  will  be  there  half  as 
soon  again.  You  will  find  no  room  for  the 
beasts  there,  I  can  tell  you,  for  there  were 
more  than  twenty  of  them  standing  in  the  yard 
a  little  while  ago,  and  nowhere  else  to  put 
them." 

The  plan  he  suggested  was  adopted;  and 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Lord  Francis,  leaving  his  horse  to  the  man's 
care,  walked  quickly  out  of  the  yard.  Dick 
Myrtle  and  his  two  companions  followed ;  but 
the  juggler  stopped  behind  for  a  moment  to 
ask  another  question,  and  then  hurrjang  on, 
joined  the  young  nobleman  just  as  he  reached 
the  church. 

"There  is  something  very  strange  in  all 
this,"  he  said.  "  These  night  meetings,  in  such 
a  lonely  place,  are  like  the  old  troublous  times. 
I  can  hardly  think,  however,  that  they  have 
taken  your  fair  Gertrude,  with  any  evil  design, 
to  a  place  where  so  many  people  are  congre- 
gated." 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Lord  Francis ;  "  I  can 
form  no  judgment  in  this  dark  affair.  Whe- 
ther her  father  have  really  sent  for  her,  as  you 
say  he  is  certainly  in  England,  but  told  the 
servant  to  name  Amblecombe,  when  he  is  in 
truth  at  Morrington,  in  order  to  guard  against 
discovery;  or  whether  it  be  all  a  scheme  of 
Alcester's,  I  can  form  no  idea." 

"  It  is  no  scheme  of  Alcester's,"  replied  the 
juggler,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  young  lord's 
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arm  ;  "  but  let  us  think  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  Should  you  find  your  cousin  really  im- 
plicated in  this  transaction,  the  consequences 
may  be  serious ;  and,  I  beseech  you,  do  not 
give  way  to  hasty  indignation  ;  but  remember, 
that  never  having  seen  Gertrude  unless  in  her 
mere  childhood,  he  is  ignorant  of  her  name 
and  station.  However,  it  is  as  well  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are 
going  amongst  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
for  purposes  which  we  do  not  know,  and  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  doubtful  character. 
Let  us,  therefore,  be  upon  our  guard,  and  ap- 
proach the  house  quietly.  Are  these  good 
men  with  you  armed?'' 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  loud  tone, 
and  Dick  Myrtle  answered,  "  I  have  my  sword, 
which  is  enough  for  me.  Green  and  Spillman 
have  pistols  in  their  pockets." 

"  Well,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can,"  said 
the  juggler;  "but  look  there!  Is  not  that  a 
man  creeping  along  under  the  hedge?" 

They  had  now  reached  a  spot  where  the 
lane,  which  cut  off  a  long  angle  of  the  road, 
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opened  out  upon  the  public  highway.  The 
moon  was  now  well  up,  and  shining  bright  over 
the  wild  half-cultivated  country  round ;  and 
Lord  Francis  de  Vipont  clearly  saw  the  figure 
to  which  his  companion  pointed.  The  man 
w^as  evidently  doing  what  is  called  skulking ;  in 
other  words,  creeping  along  under  the  hedge, 
as  if  approaching  secretly  a  house  which, 
standing  alone  on  the  edge  of  a  gentle  but 
very  extensive  slope,  commanded  a  view  of  the 
whole  country  to  the  north,  south,  and  east. 

'^  It  is  some  one  thrown  out  to  watch,"  said 
Lord  Francis,  pausing  near  the  mouth  of  the 
lane ;  "  I  do  not  think  he  sees  us.  If  we 
could  catch  him,  we  might  obtain  all  the  in- 
formation we  want.  Dick,  do  you  not  think 
you  could  turn  that  fellow?" 

"  In  a  minute,  my  lord,"  replied  Dick 
Myrtle.  "  Draw  a  little  back  in  the  lane,  and 
you,  Spillman,  dart  out  upon  him,  when  I  cut 
him  off  from  the  house."  Thus  saying,  he 
retreated  a  short  distance  down  the  descent, 
then  vaulted  over  the  hedge,  and,  with  bent 
head,   ran  across  a   field  towards   the   house. 
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The  man  upon  the  road  heard  the  sound  of 
rapid  steps,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen, 
but  the  next  instant  he  saw  Dick  appearing 
between  him  and  the  house,  and  running  back 
towards  the  lane,  he  was  stopped  and  collared 
by  Spill  man. 

The  captive  was  shaking  terribly  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  came  up,  confirming,  by  his 
evident  terror,  the  view  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  juggler  and  Lord  Francis  de 
Vipont  of  the  illegality  of  the  meeting  which 
was  taking  place  at  the  house  before  them. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  good  man,"  said  the 
young  nobleman ;  "  we  intend  you  no  harm. 
Only  answer  a  few  simple  questions  honestly, 
and  you  shall  go  safe ;  but  do  not  attempt  to 
prevaricate,  or  you  may  have  different  treat- 
ment." 

"  I  will  answer  truly,  on  my  salvation,"  re- 
plied the  man,  who  w^as  a  reverend  looking 
personage,  well  advanced  in  years ;  "  I  have 
nothing  to  conceal." 

"  Then  tell  me,"  said  the  juggler,  interpos- 
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ing,  with  a  sign  to  Lord  Francis,  "who  is 
there  at  Cold  Lock  at  this  moment?" 

"  There  is  William,  Lord  Russell,"  answered 
the  man,  "  and  Colonel  Algernon  Sydney,  and 
their  servants — some  nine  of  them." 

"And  who  else?"  demanded  the  juggler, 
sternly. 

"  There  is  the  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  just 
arrived,"  replied  their  prisoner ;  "  and  that  is 
all." 

"  If  our  information  be  correct,  there  are 
many  more,"  said  the  juggler;  "some  thirty 
men  at  least.  Remember,  my  good  man,  you 
run  a  terrible  risk." 

"  The  others  have  been  gone  these  two 
hours,"  answered  the  man;  "it  is  true,  as  I 
hope  for  salvation." 

"  But  what  became  of  the  coach  which  drove 
up  an  hour  or  two  ago?"  demanded  Lord 
Francis,  unable  to  restrain  his  impatience ; 
"  and  who  was  in  it  ?  " 

The  man  always  took  a  few  seconds  to  con- 
sider a  question  before  he  answered  it,  as  if  he 
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did  not  at  once  understand  it.  "  Oh,  the 
coach,"  he  said,  "  it  has  been  gone  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Besides,  it  brought  nothing  but  a  lady 
and  a  servant.  They  took  the  lUington  road 
when  they  went ;  but  I  did  not  ask  where  they 
were  going.  They  went  just  before  Lord 
Russell  came,  and  he  has  had  time  to  take  his 
first  sleep  since." 

"Can  his  story  be  depended  on?"  asked 
Lord  Francis,  turning  to  his  companions. 

"I  should  think  in  some  degree,"  replied 
the  juggler,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  but  we  had  better 
see  farther  at  all  events — keep  him  here  my 
men ! — let  us  on  with  Myrtle.  If  we  should 
find  the  house  not  vacant  of  these  gentry,  who 
have  been  meeting  there,  your  ears  shall  be  slit, 
my  friend,  when  we  come  back — I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  you  were  skulking  here  under 
the  hedge,  when  many  more  guests  might  be 
expected." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  meetings  and  guests, 
sir,"  answered  the  prisoner ;  "  all  I  know  is, 
that  there  were  a  number  of  gentlemen  at  the 
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house  some  time  ago,  and  that  now  they  are 
gone.     You  will  find  it  as  I  say." 

Without  waiting  to  question  him  farther,  the 
juggler  and  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont  walked 
quickly  on  towards  the  house,  which  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  one  large  limb  ex- 
tending to  the  verge  of  the  road,  having  the 
principal  door,  in  the  angle  formed  by  it  and  the 
other  limb.  As  the  party  passed  along  before 
the  windows  which  looked  upon  the  highway, 
the  sound  of  voices  speaking  was  heard,  and 
as  they  turned  the  corner  they  saw  three  men. 
One,  whose  appearance  betokened  a  man  of 
high  station,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  two 
others,  who  seemed  to  be  servants,  was  con- 
versing with  some  one  at  a  window  of  the  inn, 
and  evidently  expostulating  vehemently  with 
the  other  on  his  refusing  to  open  the  door. 
"  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  have  my  orders,"  said  the 
man  above.  "  Sir  John  Armstrong  has  been 
gone  these  two  hours,  and  there  is  nobody  here 
but  Lord  Russell  and  Colonel  Sydney." 

"  Well,  tell  them  I  am  here,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman below. 
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*^No,  that  I  won't!"  answered  the  man. 
"I  should  only  get  cudgelled  for  my  pains." 
And  he  shut  the  window. 

"  That  is  sufficient,  I  think,  for  our  chief  ob- 
ject," said  the  juggler  to  his  noble  companion ; 
"  but  I  have  a  lesson  to  give  to  that  good  lord 
there.  Take  care  that  his  men  do  not  in- 
terfere." 

"  In  Heaven's  name  !  think  what  you  are 
about  to  do,"  said  Lord  Francis,  aloud.  "  Re- 
member the  risk." 

"  No  risk  at  all,"  replied  his  companion, 
advancing  tow^ards  the  gentleman,  who  had 
turned  at  the  sound  of  voices  so  near.  **  Now, 
my  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,"  continued  the 
juggler,  "  let  me  have  the  honour  of  telling 
your  lordship  that  you  are  a  coward  and  a  vil- 
lain ;  for  no  one  who  was  not  both  would  set 
on  a  single  man  with  six  or  seven.  Walk  out 
here  into  the  moonlight,  and  I  will  teach  you 
better  manners.     Come,  draw  your  sword." 

"  What,  to  fight  a  mountebank  and  a  cheat ! " 
cried  Lord  Howard. 

"Did  I  not  say  he  was  a  coward?"  exclaimed 
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the  juggler,  drawing  his  weapon.  "  Well,  then, 
I  will  chastise  you  where  you  stand." 

"Keep  back,  knaves  I"  cried  Lord  Francis, 
seeing  the  two  men  advancing  behind  Lord 
Howard,  with  their  hands  upon  their  swords. 
"  Keep  back,  or  you  and  he  will  fare  worse." 

As  he  spoke,  he  and  Dick  Myrtle  interposed 
between  Lord  Howard  and  his  men,  and  the 
juggler  struck  the  peer  a  blow  on  the  face, 
demanding,  "  Now,  will  you  draw  your  sword?" 

"  To  punish  a  knave's  insolence,"  cried  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  plucking  his  weapon  from 
its  sheath,  and  making  a  furious  lunge  at  the 
juggler.     "  Sa  !  sa!" 

The  juggler  laughed  right  merrily,  parried 
the  lunge,  closed  with  his  adversary,  and  dis- 
armed him  in  a  moment.  "  Now  I  will  show 
you,"  he  cried,  as  the  nobleman  stood  confused 
before  him,  "how  a  man's  sword  should  be 
treated  who  disgraces  his  high  lineage  by 
taking  odds  against  any  man,  be  he  gentle  or 
simple:"  and  sheathing  his  own  weapon,  he 
broke  that  of  Lord  Howard  over  his  knee,  and 
threw  the  two  pieces  on  the  grass. 
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In  the  mean  while,  the  two  followers  of  the 
vanquished  man  had  been  kept  in  check  by 
Francis  de  Vipont  and  his  companion ;  but 
the  young  nobleman  was  surprised  to  see 
Dick  Myrtle,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
w^alk  up  to  one  of  their  opponents,  and  say  to 
him,  in  a  familiar  tone,  "Why,  Keating, 
man  !  Nay,  turn  not  away ;  for  you  are  dis- 
covered. Take  my  advice,  and  think  twice 
what  you  are  about." 

"  Come,  Lord  Francis,  come ! "  cried  the 
voice  of  the  juggler,  whose  brief  combat  with 
Lord  Howard  was  already  over.  Let  us  go 
and  pursue  our  inquiries  further.  It  is  evident 
that  we  are  here  thrown  out." 

"  Who  was  that  you  spoke  to,  Dick  Myrtle  ?" 
asked  Lord  Francis,  as  they  followed  the  jug- 
gler. 

"  That  is  Keating,  a  merchant  and  dry- 
salter,  of  London,"  replied  Dick.  "  He  used 
often  to  be  down  on  his  business  matters  in  my 
father's  time ;  but  he  talked  as  much  treason 
as  traffic ;    and  now   he   is   disguised   as   yon 
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lord's  lacquey.     Well-a-day  !      They  are  brew- 
ing evil,  all  those  men,  depend  upon  it." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  they  rejoined  the  juggler, 
and  pursued  their  way  to  the  spot  where  Spill- 
man  and  Green  were  still  keeping  guard  over 
the  man  whom  they  had  caught.  Some  further 
inquiries  were  made  concerning  the  carriage ; 
but  the  prisoner  persisted  in  the  tale  he  had 
before  told,  and  they  let  him  go.  They  then 
walked  back  to  Morrington. 

"  The  asses !"  said  Preston,  Sir  Frederick 
Beltingham's  servant,  to  himself,  as  soon  as 
they  had  taken  their  hands  off  his  collar  and 
departed ;  "  they  asked  after  the  carriage,  and 
it  is  gone,  sure  enough;  but  they  neither 
asked  after  Mistress  Gertrude  nor  Master 
Preston.  Well,  men  are  great  fools;  but  I  will 
not  be  so  great  a  one  as  to  remain  here  any 
longer,  and  risk  having  my  ears  cropped. '^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Exactly  in  proportion  as  pleasures  are  arti- 
ficial, man  wearies  of  them.  To  be  durable, 
they  must  be  those  of  nature.  We  lose  not 
our  delight  in  some  of  the  arts  indeed,  because 
they  are  either  representations  of  nature,  such 
as  painting  and  sculpture,  or  the  sweetest  tones 
of  nature's  ever  varying  voice,  such  as  poetry 
and  music.  But  it  is  the  face  of  nature  herself 
which  oiFers  the  only  undying  enjoyment  upon 
earth.  Ever,  ever  appealing  to  the  heart,  and 
telling  with  a  deep  mysterious  voice  of  God's 
goodness  and  excellence,  she  awakens  imagi- 
nation to  soar  up  with  the  wings  of  the  lark, 
and  sing  that  song  of  praise  which  is  to  be 
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eternal.  Not  in  the  beauty  of  forms  or  colours 
lies  the  charm  alone,  not  in  the  varied  woods 
or  shining  streams,  or  blue  mountains ;  not  in 
the  towering  cliff  or  sloping  hill,  or  wavy 
valley,  or  winding  river,  but  in  the  mysterious 
sense  of  God  in  all,  is  the  deep  sublime  of 
nature's  loveliness.  How  beautiful  is  the  rising 
of  the  sun  !  How  unalterable  the  pleasure  it 
affords  !  Morning  after  morning  do  I  see  it 
spread  the  glories  of  day  over  the  firmament, 
and  many  have  been  the  strange,  the  happy, 
the  hopeful,  the  sad,  the  solemn  circumstances 
in  which  it  has  risen  for  me  in  life.  Yet  never 
have  I  felt  the  sight  come  with  weariness; 
never  has  it  been  aught  but  lovely  to  my  eyes. 
Ever,  ever  speaking  good  in  a  sweet  tongue, 
it  has  counselled  rejoicing,  or  peace,  or  hope, 
or  resignation. 

The  sky  was  gray  v/hen  the  horses  of  Francis 
de  Vipont,  and  three  of  his  companions  stood 
before  the  inn  door  at  Morrington,  and  ere 
they  put  foot  in  stirrup,  there  was  the  purple 
glory  of  the  morning  over  head.  Severe 
fatigue  had  made  the  young  nobleman  sleep ; 
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but  he  woke  with  a  start  and  a  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  that  he  had  closed  his  eyes  at  all, 
while  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Gertrude.  The 
juggler  had  been  gone  more  than  an  hour,  and 
though  the  two  men  Green  and  Spillman  were 
still  asleep  when  Lord  Francis  descended  to  the 
court,  Dick  Myrtle  was  up  and  examining  his 
horse's  feet,  and  the  others  made  no  long  toilet 
before  they  were  ready..  When  they  were  on 
horseback,  however.  Lord  Francis  bade  Dick 
Myrtle  good-by,  with  many  thanks ;  and  though 
the  latter  pressed  hard  to  accompany  him 
further,  the  young  nobleman  would  not  allow 
it,  telling  him  that  he  had  reasons  of  importance 
for  wishing  to  proceed  alone.  Nor  in  this 
assertion  did  he  say  aught  but  truth,  for  he 
had  determined  to  ride  over  at  once  to  Amble- 
combe,  and  ascertain  whether  Sir  William 
EUerton  was  really  there,  and  he  judged  it 
dangerous  to  trust  the  secret  of  the  exile's  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  to  any  one. 

He  went  but  to  meet  fresh  disappointment. 
There  was  in  reality  no  inn  at  Amblecombe, 
a  mere  village  in  a  little  frequented  country ; 
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but  on  inquiring  where  he  could  put  up  his 
horse  and  get  some  refreshment,  he  was  directed 
by  some  of  the  peasantry  to  a  brewer's,  with 
the  additional  information  that  a  strange 
gentleman  had  been  lodging  there  for  several 
days,  and  had  fared  well.  By  the  brewer,  the 
young  nobleman  was  hospitably  received,  the 
only  condition  of  welcome  being,  apparently, 
that  he  should  show  favour  to  the  beer  of  the 
house ;  but  the  moment  Lord  Francis  de- 
manded intelligence  of  his  lodger,  the  good 
man  shrank  back  into  him-self,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  was  induced  to  admit,  that  he  had 
during  four  days  entertained  as  an  inmate  such 
a  gentleman  as  his  visitor  described,  and  to  add 
that  his  guest  had  departed  that  morning  before 
daybreak,  after  having  received  a  letter  from 
Morrington.  No  carriage,  and  no  lady,  he 
said,  had  come  thither  on  the  preceding  night, 
and  he  demanded  sagely,  "  How  the  fiend 
could  a  coach  get  here  with  such  roads  ?  It  is 
as  much  as  my  waggons  can  do  to  roll  about." 

The  news,  however,  was  so  far  satisfactory, 
that  it  led  the  lover  mistakenly  to  suppose  that 
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Gertrude  was  in  immediate  communication 
with  her  father,  and  that  it  was  under  his 
directions  she  guided  her  course.  He  was 
grieved,  nevertheless,  to  have'  lost  sight  of  her 
again,  and  the  short  moment  of  happiness  he 
had  enjoyed  a  few  evenings  before  only  served 
to  render  the  impression  of  their  separation 
more  sad,  as  he  rode  homeward. 

But  it  is  not  the  course  of  Lord  Francis  de 
Vipont  that  I  intend  to  trace  in  this  chapter. 
It  is  with  honest  Dick  Myrtle,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  to  do,  although  he  may  seem  a 
very  inferior  personage.  Setting  out  from 
Morrington  at  the  same  time  as  his  noble 
friend,  he  directed  his  course  homeward,  with 
a  strong  determination  of  ruining  some  poor 
unsuspecting  trout  before  the  day  was  too  old 
for  the  sport.  A  certain  degree  of  restraint, 
which  the  presence  of  a  man  of  superior 
rank  had  cast  upon  him,  was  now  thrown  off 
again,  and  a  touch  of  gravity,  which  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  companion  was  suffering 
from  some  great  anxiety  had  produced,  vanished 
likewise.     Dick  Myrtle   had   no   cares   of  his 
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own ;  his  bosom  was  the  casket  of  a  very  light 
heart,  and  as  far  as  he  rode  on  with  his  two 
companions,  he  gave  way  to  his  gay  humour 
but  the  more  for  the  temporary  check  it  had 
received. 

*^We]l,  Johnny,  v/hy  so  double  dull?"  he 
said.  "  Because  the  young  lord  has  not  given 
you  what  you  expected  for  your  long  ride  ? 
Why  there  must  be  two  or  three  inches  off 
your  buff  breeches,  and  those  new  ones,  too. 
— 'T  is  right  that  you  should  be  paid  for  your 
leather,  if  not  for  time  and  trouble." 

"  No,  Master  Myrtle,"  answered  dull  Johnny 
Green;  *'it  is  neither  for  leather,  time,  nor 
trouble,  I  care ;  and  that  you  know,  I  think." 

"  Well,  then,  what  makes  you  so  heavy, 
John?"  inquired  Dick  Myrtle.  "Is  it  that 
you  think  the  precentor's  cat  has  died  of  the 
ague  during  your  absence,  on  account  of  that 
bit  of  psalmody  which  he  arranged  and  you 
copied  out?  or  that  you  suspect  the  parson's 
ass  has  died  of  the  brain  fever?  or  will  little 
black-eyed  Nancy,  the  grocer's  daughter,  pout 
when   you   go  home,  that  3'ou   have   been   a 
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whole   day  without  buying  half  an  ounce  of 
candy?" 

"  Neither  one  nor  t'  other,  sir,"  said  Johnny 
Green.  "The  young  lord  will  pay  like  a 
prince,  as  he  always  does  ;  and  if  he  does  not, 
it  is  no  great  matter ;  and  the  cat  and  the  ass 
must  get  well  again,  if  they  are  sick,  or  send 
for  you,  as  you  are  a  great  ass  doctor;  and 
Nancy  must  learn  betimes  not  to  pout,  lest 
she  should  be  pouted  at  hereafter.  No ;  I  was 
thinking,  Master  Myrtle,  what  a  thing  it  is 
that  the  young  lord  cannot  find  the  dear  young 
lady  anywhere." 

"  What  dear  young  lady  ?"  cried  Dick  Myr- 
tle, turning  upon  him  in  some  surprise.  "  The 
man  is  always  dreaming  of  Nancy,  and  he  calls 
her  a  young  lady. — Marry  I  times  are  changed 
since  the  restoration." 

''  Very  good,  Master  Myrtle,"  answered  John 
Green,  doggedly  :  "  you  think  me  so  dull  that 
I  cannot  see  a  sparrow  on  a  bush ;  but  you  are 
mistaken  there.  You  pretend  not  to  know 
who  the  young  lord  is  running  after,  and  know 
all  the  while.     If  I  must  speak  plain  out,  I  say 
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it  is  a  great  pity  he  cannot  find  Mistress  Ger- 
trude; and  I  cannot  help  thinking  she  has 
been  taken  awaj  from  the  cottage  for  no 
good." 

"  Mistress  Gertrude  !  What !  Mistress  Ger- 
trude Ellerton?"  cried  Dick  M^Ttle,  while  the 
new  light  which  broke  upon  him  brought  a 
look  of  surprise  into  his  countenance  which 
convinced  even  dull  Johnny  Green  of  his  pre- 
vious ignorance.  *'  I  '11  take  it  upon  my  sal- 
vation the  fellow  is  right ;  and  she  is  the  girl 
of  the  cottage  we  have  been  hunting  after  all 
this  time." 

"  Right  ?  to  be  sure  I  am  right,"  answered 
Johnny.  "Why  did  you  not  know  she  has 
been  living  in  the  cottage  by  Malwood,  with 
old  Dame  Hennage,  for  these  two  years  ?  You 
folks  who  make  use  of  your  tongues  so  much, 
do  not  make  use  of  your  eyes,  it  would  seem. 
Why,  I  have  seen  her  a  dozen  times,  and 
more." 

**  And  have  not  said  a  word  of  it  to  any  one, 
I  will  wager  my  nag  against  a  barber's  donkey," 
cried  Dick  Myrtle. 
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"  Certainly  have  I  not,"  replied  dull  Johnny. 
^'Why  should  I?" 

"  Nay ;  that  is  another  story,"  exclaimed 
Myrtle.  "  So  this  was  Mistress  Gertrude  at 
the  cottage ;  and  it  is  her  father  who  is  reported 
to  be  at  Amblecombe.  Now  I  understand  it 
all.  They  may  call  you  dull,  John,  but,  upon 
my  life  !  you  have  more  wit  than  most  of  us." 

*'  I  use  my  eyes  oftener  than  I  do  my 
tongue,"  replied  Johnny  Green ;  "  that  is  why 
I  know  more  that  goes  on  here  than  most.  It  is 
beautiful  Mistress  Gertrude,  and  her  father,  too, 
the  good  old  gentleman,  as  sure  as  there  grow 
cherries  on  the  trees." 

"  By  my  best  tops !  if  I  had  known  or 
thought  of  it  ten  minutes  sooner,  I  would  have 
gone  over  to  Amblecombe,  whether  or  not, 
Johnny,"  cried  Dick  Myrtle,  slapping  his 
thigh  in  a  sort  of  extasy.  "  What !  Sir  William 
down  here  ?  He  who  saved  my  life  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  gave  me  many  a  crown  after- 
wards just  because  he  had  saved  it,  and  I  not 
see  him  ?  I  '11  tell  you  what,  lads  :  I  '11  only 
just  ride  home  and  get  out  my  grey  pad,  put  a 
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few  things  to  rights,  and  some  more  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  over  to  Amblecombe,  too." 
**  You  had  better  not,"  said  Johnny  Green. 
*'  And  why  not,  John  ?"  asked  Dick  Myrtle. 
"  Do  you  think  the  law  would  have  hold  of 
me  for  comforting  an  outlaw?      Never  mind 
that.     I  have  lived  well  enough  with  justice 
all  my  life  to  have  a  tiff  with  the  old  lady  now, 
without  any  bones  broke;   and  where  bigger 
men  go  first,  Johnny,  there  is  always  room  for 
little  men   to  follow.     But  why  did  you  not 
tell  us  all  this  before,  you  silent  mole  ?     Here 
you  say  the  dear  young  lady  has  been  amongst 
us  for  two  years,  and  you  have  seen  her  well 
nigh  every  day,  and  have  never  said  a  word." 

"  Because  I  didn't  know  she  'd  like  it,"  an- 
swered Johnny  Green ;  "  and  for  the  same 
reason,  Master  Myrtle,  I  think  you  had  better 
not  go  to  Amblecombe." 

"  I  '11  think  of  it,  John,"  said  Myrtle,  more 
composedly;  "but  you  might  have  told  me, 
my  lad.  If  I  had  known  the  young  lady  was 
here,  I  would  have  watched  over  her  as  if  she 
were  my  own  child.     Don't  I  recollect  her  no 
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higher  than  the  stock  of  a  gun,  with  the  beau- 
tiful brown  hair  all  curling  round  her  fair  fore- 
head, and  her  blue  eyes  looking  out  from  be- 
tween the  black  lashes,  like  a  catch  of  the  clear 
sky  through  a  cloud.  Ay,  they  were  pleasant 
days  when  the  EUertons  had  their  own,  and 
Sir  William  and  his  lady  walked  to  church, 
with  a  kind  word  to  every  one  that  lined  the 
churchyard  path.  Those  were  like  the  days 
of  Old  England ;  but  it  is  all  changed  since 
this  man  got  their  and  by  one  knavery  or 
another ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  young  lord, 
who  has  got  all  the  Ellerton  spirit  in  him,  I  do 
not  know  what  we  should  do." 

"  Ay,  he  had  that  from  his  grandmother,' 
said  Spillman.  "  I  have  heard  she  and  Sir 
William's  father  were  brother  and  sister.  I 
wonder  why  they  hid  Mistress  Gertrude  so, 
when  she  was  to  be  married  to  the  young  lord, 
every  one  said?" 

"  Perhaps  they  were  afraid  the  old  lord 
would  make  away  with  her,"  answered  John 
Green. 

"  Not  unlikely,"  observed  Dick  Myrtle  ;  "  for 
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they  say  his  grant  is  not  quite  so  sure,  and  she 
is  the  only  heir. — I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
had  lured  her  away,  now." 

This  suggestion  threw  a  damp  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  whole  party,  and  they  rode  on 
nearly  in  silence,  till  they  came  to  the  end  of 
a  lane  which  led,  by  a  short  cut,  to  the  house 
of  Dick  Myrtle ;  and,  taking  leave  of  his  two 
companions,  he  left  them  to  pursue  their  own 
course. 

He  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  up   the 
lane,  however,   when  he  met  a  hurley  sort  of 
personage   mounted   on   a   heavy  large-boned 
beast,    and   followed   by   a   thin  man  on   the 
counter-part  of  Rosinante. 

"  Ha !  Master  Myrtle,  well  met,"  cried  the 
hurley  personage.  '^  You  couie  from  the 
Morrington  side :  pray,  did  you  see  an  elderly 
gentleman  riding  along  in  a  skulking  sort  of 
way? — but  you  know  him  very  well,  I  dare 
say.  We  are  looking  for  Sir  William,  who,  as 
we  have  information  on  oath,  has  broke  his 
ban  and  come  over  an  outlaw." 

"  No,    your    worship,    I    saw    nothing    of 
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him,"  answered  Dick  Myrtle.  "  I  wish  I 
had." 

"  Ha,  ha !  we  will  soon  have  him,  never 
fear,"  cried  the  justice  of  the  peace.  '*  There 
are  two  or  three  of  us  out ;  and  my  worshipful 
brother  Lee,  has  ridden  round  by  the  castle 
and  EUerton-edge,  to  w^ork  back  upon  Amble- 
combe  and  run  him  down  by  Morrington  and 
little  Sandridge,  so  that  they  will  either  earth 
him  at  Sandridge,  or  he  must  break  cover  and 
run  over  here." 

Dick  Myrtle  made  no  reply,  but  rode  on  for 
a  few  yards,  and  then  pulled  in  his  horse  as 
soon  as  the  justice  was  out  of  sight.  "What 
shall  I  do?"  he  asked  himself;  "they  will  be 
at  Amblecombe  before  I  could  reach  it;  and 
if  he  has  left,  they  will  catch  him  on  the  road 
from  Morrington.  He  cannot  pass  at  Sand- 
ridge, for  the  river  is  still  out  from  the  other 
night's  rains.  If  one  could  but  get  him  over, 
up  the  green  lanes  to  Wellstead,  and  then  to 
the  back  of  Ellerton-park,  we  might  pass 
through  the  middle  of  them,  as  I  have  seen  a 
fox  on  a  woody  bank  creep  through  a  whole 
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pack  of  hounds.  I  will  get  up  to  EUerton- 
edge,  and  see  which  way  the  hunt  is  taking. 
Hark  !     Here  come  some  more  of  them  !  " 

He  spurred  on,  not  to  be  caught  musing ; 
but  as  he  turned  the  next  corner,  he  came 
suddenly  on  a  single  horseman  riding  at  a 
quick  pace.  He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  tall,  well  formed,  and  still  power- 
ful. His  face  was  remarkably  handsome,  fine 
in  all  the  lines,  and  of  a  beautiful  oval;  but 
there  were  long  furrows  upon  it  like  those  of 
care,  and  his  hair  was  as  white  as  snow. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  his  dress, 
which  consisted  of  a  brown  coat  and  cloak, 
a  broad  hat  with  a  band  of  black  feathers,  wide 
gray  breeches,  and  large  riding  boots.  A  plain 
sword  in  a  black  scabbard,  and  pistols  at  his 
saddle-bow,  completed  his  equipment.  His 
horse  was  good,  but  apparently  weary ;  and 
though  it  was  still  going  at  a  rapid  pace,  its 
hanging  head  and  falling  ears  gave  indications 
not  to  be  mistaken  of  its  state. 

Dick  Myrtle  gazed  at  him  for  an  instant, 
then  rode  up  to  him^  raising  his  hand  as  a  sign 
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to  stop.  "  Back,  back ! "  he  cried,  catching  his 
bridle,  ''the  hounds  are  on  before  upon  a  false 
scent.  We  can  yet  throw  them  out.  Old  Lee 
must  have  passed  the  Edge  by  this  time,  and 
if  we  get  up  between  the  hills,  we  shall  be  at 
his  tail  while  he  thinks  you  are  before  him." 

"  Honest  Dick  Myrtle,  God  reward  you ! " 
said  Sir  William Ellerton;  ^'  who  is  on  before?" 

**  Fat  Jones  and  the  skinny  constable,"  re- 
plied Dick ;  "  but  he  told  me  there  were  many 
others  out,  so  come  this  way,  my  noble  sir, 
and  we  will  double  upon  them.  If  we  can  get 
to  the  Edge,  we  can  see  what  they  are  all 
about,  and  though  they  may  catch  sight  of  us, 
they  will  take  us  for  some  of  their  own  people, 
being  two ;   for  they  are  hunting  in  couples." 

"I  will  not  have  it,  Dick,"  answered  Sir 
William ;  "  get  you  home,  my  good  friend. 
You  are  risking  your  own  life." 

"  I  do  not  leave  you,  sir,  till  you  are  safe," 
said  Dick  Myrtle,  in  a  tone  of  sturdy  determi- 
nation ;  "  but  come  on.  We  risk  both  our 
lives  by  staying  here.  Once  past  the  corner 
of  Illington-lane,  and  we  are  pretty  safe ;  but 
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till  then,  there  is  every  chance  of  our  meeting 
some  one."  Thus  saying,  he  forcibly  turned 
Sir  William  Ellerton's  horse,  and  led  it  part 
of  the  way  up  the  lane  at  a  quick  pace.  The 
poor  beast  seemed  to  revive  a  little  at  the  sight 
of  a  companion,  and  the  knight  himself  made 
no  farther  opposition.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  on  they  passed  the  end  of  a  lane 
which  branched  off  to  the  town  of  Illington, 
without  having  encountered  any  one,  and 
Dick  Myrtle  murmured,  "  Thank  God  for 
that ! "  But  a  little  farther  on  they  came  upon 
a  countryman,  and  Sir  William's  companion 
paused  for  an  instant  to  speak  with  him.  "  Do 
not  say  you  have  seen  me,  Bill,"  he  said,  '^  for 
I  have  been  out  a  little  beyond  my  right 
bounds ;  so  hold  your  tongue  if  Old  Jones,  or 
Lee,  or  any  of  those  fellows  ask  if  some  one 
has  passed  this  way." 

''That  I  will,  Master  Myrtle,"  replied  the 
man  ;  and  Dick  and  his  companion  rode  on. 
Turning  away. to  the  left,  they  directed  their 
course  amongst  the  lanes  and  hedge-rows,  down 
into  the  very  lowest  part  of  one  of  the  valleys 
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which  spread  out  between  the  hills,  on  the 
slope  of  which  EUerton  Castle  was  situated, 
and  pursued  it  up  towards  the  highest  points 
where  it  rose  into  upland.  Sir  William  EUer- 
ton, intimately  acquainted  with  the  country, 
at  once  saw  and  approved  his  companion's  plan, 
and  but  few  words  were  spoken  between  them 
till  they  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  hills 
beyond  the  castle,  which,  with  its  domain,  they 
left  upon  the  right.  There,  how^ever,  with 
nothing  but  downs  around  them,  the  haunt  of 
the  curlew  and  wheatear,  they  paused  to 
breathe  their  horses  and  reconnoitre  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  From  that  great  height, 
which  commanded  a  view  over  a  very  wide 
extent  of  country,  three  parties  of  mounted 
men  could  be  seen,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness. One — at  a  great  distance  on  the  right, 
approaching  Morrington  from  the  side  of  Am- 
blecombe,  which  village  itself  was  hidden  by 
a  spur  of  the  hills — would  have  been  hardly 
distinguishable,  had  it  not  been  larger  than 
the  other  two,  which  were  much  nearer,  and 
consisted  of  two  men  each.     But  besides  these 
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three  parties,  which,  being  on  open  roads,  were 
visible  during  all  the  time  Sir  William  and  his 
companion  paused,  two,  or  perhaps  more, — for 
it  was  impossible  always  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  the  same  or  others, — appeared  and 
disappeared  amongst  the  wooded  lanes  to  the 
left. 

"  They  are  all  out  hunting  me  like  a  wild 
beast,"  said  Sir  William  Ellerton,  bitterly,  after 
he  had  gazed  for  a  minute  or  two ;  '^  and  yet, 
Dick,  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  men  whom 
I  have  not  at  some  time  laid  under  personal 
obligation.     So  fortune  changes  favour." 

"  Magistrates  are  always  sad  rogues.  Sir 
William,"  replied  Dick  Myrtle.  "  Human 
nature  only  wants  an  excuse  to  do  dirty 
tricks.  A  magistrate's  excuse  is  the  law ;  a 
doctor's  his  profession;  a  priest's  the  church. 
But  how  did  you  find  out  that  they  were  after 

you?" 

"  By  nearly  falling  into  Lee's  hands," 
answered  Sir  William  ;  "  as  I  was  riding  slowly 
from  Amblecombe,  I  came  to  the  place  where 
the  two  roads  make  so  very  sharp  an  angle. 
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and  I  heard  Lee*s  voice,  which  I  recollected 
very  well,  giving  directions  to  his  men,  which 
left  no  earthly  doubt  of  what  was  his  object. 
Had  I  been  one  minute  sooner,  I  should  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  them;  for  even  then  I  was 
only  separated  from  the  whole  party  by  a  belt 
of  planting  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide.  I  then 
came  round  on  the  east  side  of  the  hills ;  but 
some  way  farther  down  to  the  left,  I  saw  some 
people  on  horseback  whose  looks  I  did  not 
like,  and  cut  across  to  the  west,  not  knowing 
that  pursuit  was  busy  there  too. — But  they 
seem  to  be  drawing  this  way." 

"  I  cannot  think  what  they  are  about,"  re- 
plied Dick  Myrtle;  "they  are  all  running  to  a 
point  and  beating  hitherward.  They  must 
have  some  signal  amongst  themselves,  that  is 
clear.  Can  they  have  seen  us  here  already  ? 
Well,  it  is  no  great  matter,  for  we  have  an 
hour's  start  of  them  and  more." 

*'  But  my  poor  horse  will  give  in  ere  long," 
said  Sir  William  Ellerton ;  "  and  I  fear  those 
people  whom  I  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hills  are  of  the  same  class  as  these." 
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"  Then  we  must  take  to  cover  somewhere," 
answered  Dick  Myrtle  ;  "  we  will  beat  them 
yet,  Sir  William  Ellerton.  Look,  look,  there  is 
a  single  man  coming  over  the  slopes  at  a  hand 
canter.  On  my  life !  that  looks  like  Lord 
Francis's  riding.  Perhaps  the  fools  take  him 
for  you,  and  are  chasing  him  hither  to  Eller- 
ton Castle.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  must  do, 
sir :  just  get  down  between  the  banks,  and  ride 
along  the  road  to  the  southward.  As  they 
are  tending  this  way,  we  shall  be  beyond  their 
line  before  they  get  up  the  hills,  and  can  then 
scamper  away  at  the  back  of  Illington,  and  to 
my  place,  where  I  can  remount  you." 

"  But  that  will  take  us  close  to  the  castle," 
said  Sir  William;  "and  besides,  I  fear  this 
horse  will  break  down  before  we  get  half  the 
distance." 

"  We  must  try  at  all  events,"  answered  Dick, 
"  it  seems  our  best  chance ;  but  we  will  keep 
away  from  the  castle  round  by  the  church. 
If  need  be,  perhaps  I  can  get  you  a  fresh  horse 
nearer." 

"'Well,  well,"   said  the  knight  with  a  sigh. 
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and  they  turned  their  horses  into  a  road  cut  deep 
into  the  face  of  the  hill  which  led  them  past 
the  park  walls  of  Ellerton  Castle,  and  thence 
to  the  old  parish  church;  where  some  green 
bowery  lanes  served  to  conceal  their  advance. 
Sir  William  spurred  on  his  horse,  and  tried  to 
keep  him  up  as  much  as  possible ;  but  every 
moment  showed  his  strength  failing;  and  Dick 
Myrtle  eyed  the  poor  beast's  head  and  limbs 
with  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  Just  when 
they  had  got  about  fifty  yards  beyond  the 
churchyard,  however,  they  saw  a  man  on  foot 
running  up  the  lane  towards  them,  and  making 
signs  to  them  with  his  hand. 

Sir  William  Ellerton  drew  in  his  rein  sud- 
denly; but  Dick  Myrtle  exclaimed,  "It  is 
dull  Johnny  Green  ;  you  can  trust  him ;"  and 
rode  on  to  meet  him. 

"  You  can't  come  this  way,"  said  the  man, 
*^  I  have  watched  you  and  for  you.  Get  him 
back  to  the  church  and  hide  him  in  the  pulpit. 
Stay,  let  me  have  your  horses.  I  will  put 
them  away  with  mine  in  the  old  barn.'* 

VOL.  II.  K 
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"But  what  is  it?"  exclaimed  Dick  Myrtle; 
"who's  in  the  way,  John?" 

"  Straddleforth  and  Trappum,"  said  John 
Green ;  "  one  on  one  road,  't  other  on  't  other." 

"  Who  can  have  thus  raised  the  whole  coun- 
try upon  me?"  exclaimed  Sir  William,  bitterly. 

"Three  servants  of  Sir  Frederick  Belting- 
ham's,"  replied  dull  Johnny,  approaching  and 
kissing  the  knight's  hand ;  "  but  be  quick,  sir, 
be  quick,  and  back  to  the  church !" 

*^  It  is  our  best  plan,  1  believe,"  said  Dick 
Myrtle,  springing  to  the  ground ;  "  where  are 
you  going  to  put  the  horses,  John  ?" 

"  In  the  old  black  barn  at  the  end  of  Bot- 
tomless Lane,"  answered  dull  Johnny  Green  ; 
"  I  have  stabled  my  own  there." 

*^Well,  get  them  something  to  eat,  there  is 
a  good  lad,"  said  Dick  Myrtle,  ''  and  come  up 
and  tel]  us  whenever  the  coast  is  clear." 

"  Don't  you  stir  till  I  come,"  said  dull  John, 
taking  the  two  horses  by  the  bridle ;  and  Sir 
William  Ellerton  with  his  companion  walked 
rapidly  towards  the  church. 
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In  modern  days  such  a  place  of  refuge 
would  not  have  been  available,  for  we  lock  our 
population  out  of  the  house  of  prayer  except 
at  stated  periods.  But  in  those  days  such  was 
not  generally  the  case  ;  the  churches  that  re- 
mained, from  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  were  plain 
and  unadorned  in  almost  all  country  parishes, 
and  as  there  was  nothing  for  cupidity  to  steal, 
or  for  the  spirit  of  mischief  to  injure,  the  ves- 
try door  being  shut,  the  church  door  was  very 
generally  left  open.  Ellerton  church  dated 
from  a  very  early  period  of  English  history, 
and  stood  detached  about  a  mile  from  the 
castle,  without  any  other  building  near  it. 
The  rectory,  which  served  for  two  parishes, 
was  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half;  and  there,  in  one  of  the  many  little 
basons  of  the  hills,  the  fine  old  edifice  stood 
alone,  surrounded  by  its  antique  yews,  shewing, 
by  its  extent  and  rich  decoration,  that  the  part 
of  the  country  in  which  it  was  placed  must 
have  been  at  one  time  much  more  populous 
and  wealthy  than  it  was  then.  It  was 
calculated  for  the  reception  of  not  less  than 
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seven  or  eight  hundred  people,  though  the 
congregation,  as  it  then  existed,  seldom  ex- 
ceeded forty  or  fifty  persons.  It  is  probable 
that  at  some  long  preceding  period,  there  had 
been  attached  to  Ellerton  castle,  an  offset — a 
cell  it  was  then  called  —  of  some  religious 
fraternity,  and  that  this  very  handsome  church 
in  so  lonely  a  spot  owed  its  erection  to  the 
good  brothers.  It  was  in  fact  built  upon  the 
model  of  an  abbey  church,  with  aisles,  a  nave, 
a  transept,  and  chancel.  The  rich  oak  carv- 
ings which  it  once  contained  were  all  gone ; 
the  stalls  of  the  choir  had  lighted  Anabaptist 
bonfires  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  but  the 
stone-work  the  Puritans  had  not  been  able  to 
destroy;  for  it  was  of  that  old  and  massive 
style  which  preceded  the  lighter  and  more 
graceful  forms  that  followed  naturally  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  Some  of  the 
tombs,  of  which  there  were  many,  had  been 
mutilated,  and  the  brass  had  been  dug  out  of 
the  monumental  stones  and  used  for  other  pur- 
poses; but  the  deep  and  manifold  mouldings 
were  entire,  as  well  as  the  capitals  of  the  tall 
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pillars;  and  the  rich  ornaments  of  a  monk's 
gallery,  running  round  the  nave,  of  extraordi- 
nary lightness  and  delicacy,  considering  the 
period  and  the  style. 

The  door,  as  they  expected,  was  found  open ; 
and  when  Sir  William  Ellerton  and  his  com- 
panion entered,  Dick  Myrtle  was  about  to 
fasten  it  with  a  great  wooden  bar  which  lay 
against  the  stone-work  at  the  side ;  but  Sir 
William  Ellerton  stopped  him,  saying,  "  No,  it 
might  excite  suspicion.  I  know  a  place  where 
we  can  be  safe.  How  often  and  in  what  dif- 
ferent circumstances  have  I  trod  this  church ! 
To  that  font  was  I  carried  an  infant ;  on  these 
stones  have  I  played  as  a  boy ;  to  that  door  did 
I  follow  my  father's  corpse  after  Worcester 
fight;  at  that  altar  I  stood  with  my  beloved 
wife ;  here  have  I  sat  and  listened  to  the  voice 
of  truth  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  now 
— without  one  crime  against  my  king  or  my 
country — I  return  to  it  after  a  long  exile,  as  a 
place  of  concealment,  an  outlaw  hunted  like 
the  beast  of  the  field.  But  it  matters  not. 
Come  on — God's  will  be  done !  " 
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Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  through  the 
aisle,  passing  the  monuments  of  many  of  his 
race — Ellertons  and  Maldons,  with  here  and 
there  a  Vipont — till  at  length  reaching  one  of 
the  large  columns  which  supported  the  tower, 
he  entered  the  small  narrow  door  at  its  foot, 
and  mounting  the  narrow  spiral  staircase  which 
it  contained,  reached  the  monk's  gallery. 
Passing  along,  behind  the  screen  of  sculptured 
stone,  he  led  the  way  quite  to  the  other  end  of 
the  church,  round  which  the  gallery  was  also 
carried,  till  he  at  length  came  to  a  thick 
door  which  had  been  placed  there  for  some 
purpose,  I  know  not  what, — perhaps  to  separate 
nuns  from  friars.  It  was  open,  and  as  soon  as 
Dick  Myrtle  had  passed.  Sir  William  closed  it, 
and  shot  the  round  iron  bolt  with  which  the 
door  was  furnished.  A  little  further  on  there 
was  a  stone  bench,  narrow,  but  yet  filling  up 
one-third  of  the  small  width  of  the  gallery. 

Here  Sir  William  Ellerton  seated  himself, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  nave  of  the 
church  through  the  openings  in  the  stone- 
work, which,  however,  screened  him  and  his 
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companion  effectually  from  the  sight  of  any 
one  below.  The  knight  crossed  his  arms 
upon  his  chest,  and  gazed  out  in  silence,  occu- 
pied with  the  many  thoughts  which  such  a 
scene  in  such  circumstances  might  well  arouse. 
All  was  silent  in  the  church  below,  except 
when  now  and  then  a  gust  of  wind  made  the 
small  panes  of  glass  rattle  in  their  leaden 
frames.  A  bird,  too,  perching  itself  on  an  iron 
bar  that  ran  across  one  of  the  open  windows, 
sang  a  sweet  melancholy  song  for  a  moment, 
and  then  flew  away  again.  The  old  man  bent 
down  his  head,  and  a  single  tear  dropped  upon 
his  hand.  Dick  Myrtle  said  not  a  word,  but 
moved  away  along  the  gallery  to  a  spot  where 
a  small  round  aperture,  pierced  through  the  wall 
of  the  church,  let  in  the  sunshine  in  a  long 
stream  upon  the  yellow  stone.  He  gazed  out 
from  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  thinking,  "  I  will 
not  disturb  his  meditations  :  they  must  be  sad ; 
but  they  are  too  solemn  to  be  troubled." 

Shortly  after,  however,  he  came  back  to  Sir 
William's  side,  with  a  quick  step,  and  whis- 
pered,   *'  I   can  see   them  coming  up  slowly. 
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past  the  churchyard  gates.     There  is  Stradle- 
forth,  and  two  or  three  others  with  him." 

*'Do  you  know  any  of  the  rest?"  asked  Sir 
WilUam,  in  the  same  tone. 

'^  Why,  I  see  the  Earl  and  Lady  Emmehne  on 
foot,"  replied  Dick  Myrtle.  **  The  old  justice 
was  just  riding  up  to  them." 

Sir  William's  brow  contracted,  and  his  cheek 
turned  pale  with  strong  emotion.  "  Then  he 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  sharp  pursuit," 
said  the  old  knight,  without  naming  him  he 
spoke  of.  "  Thank  God  for  that !  He  has 
enough  to  answer  for. — Think  you  they  will 
search  the  church.  Myrtle  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Dick.  "  Men  don't 
look  for  rabbits  in  foxes'  holes." 

*'  If  they  do,  I  shall  regret  you  are  with  me," 
said  Sir  William ;  "  for  me  thinks,  if  I  were 
alone,  I  could  stand  at  bay  here,  and  punish 
some  of  the  treacherous  and  ungrateful." 

"  Hush  !"  rejoined  Dick  Myrtle  :  *^  they  are 
coming  in.  I  see  a  shadow  on  the  pave- 
ment." 

The  next  instant,  steps  were  heard;  and,  mov- 
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ing  slowly  forward,  appeared  the  Earl  of  Vire- 
pont,  with  Erameline  hanging  on  his  arm,  and 
two  or  three  men  following,  of  whom,  one  was 
at  once  recognised  by  the  eyes  above  as  Justice 
Straddleforth,  a  country  gentleman  of  no  very 
ancient  origin,  and  no  very  high  abilities. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  Earl,  aloud,  "  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  his  being  here.  This  is 
all  ridiculous.  I  doubt  that  he  is  in  the  country 
at  all." 

"  We  have  information  upon  oath,  my  lord," 
replied  the  justice,  bowing  almost  to  the 
ground ;  "  and  your  lordship  knows  I  must  do 
my  duty ;  so  I  will  just  make  a  search — a  very 
little  search.  We  shall  not  disturb  your  lord- 
ship much." 

"  Search,  if  you  please,"  answered  the  Earl, 
in  an  impatient  tone ;  "  but  whatever  you  do, 
make  haste,  for  I  have  already  told  you  this  is 
a  solemn  day  in  my  family,  and  I  would  be 
alone." 

"  Spread  out  there,  my  men,  spread  out 
there,"  said  the  justice.  "  Look  behind  all 
the  pillars  and  the  tombs ;    see  if  the  vestry 
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door  is  shut.  Where  does  the  door  in  the 
pillar  lead  to,  I  wonder?" 

"To  a  place,"  said  the  Earl,  bitterly,  "fre- 
quented, in  former  times,  by  fat  and  foolish 
hypocrites,  who  cheated  the  people  on  specious 
pretences,  furnished  to  them  by  wiser  heads 
than  their  own.  You  had  better  go  up  there 
yourself." 

"  So  I  will,  so  I  will,"  said  the  justice,  with  a 
stupid  smile ;  "  pardon  me  for  turning  my  back 
upon  you,  my  lord." 

"  We  must  stop  him  from  seeing  through  the 
keyhole,"  whispered  Dick  Myrtle  to  Sir  William 
Ellerton,  and  creeping  up  to  the  door,  keeping 
the  while  as  far  back  as  possible,  he  put  his 
hand  upon  the  lock.  A  long  period  of  suspense 
followed;  for  the  pursy  justice  mounted  the 
stairs  but  slowly,  and  then  paused  at  the  top  to 
take  breath.  At  length  his  step  was  heard 
coming  along,  slow  footfall  after  footfall,  till  he 
reached  the  angle  of  the  church  where  the  gal- 
lery turned.  There  he  stopped,  and  looked 
along ;  but  luckily  that  side  was  in  shadow,  no 
light  finding  its  way  in,  but  that  which  stole 
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faintly  through  the  stone-work,  reflected  from 
the  opposite  walls.  The  old  door  did  not  differ 
much  in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  building ; 
and,  saying  aloud,  "  Oh,  it  ends  there,"  the 
justice,  who  was  weary,  turned  himself  round 
and  retraced  his  steps.  In  a  minute  or  two 
after,  he  was  seen  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
bowing  low  to  the  peer,  who,  with  a  haughty 
inclination  of  the  head,. dismissed  him  and  his 
followers,  and  remained  alone  in  the  church 
with  Lady  Emmeline. 

The  first  words  w^hich  the  Earl  spoke  to  his 
daughter  were  not  heard  by  those  in  the 
monk's  gallery  above;  for  the  sound  of  the 
retreating  steps  of  the  magistrate  and  his  party, 
their  loud  tongues,  and  the  noise  of  their 
horses'  feet,  drowned  what  otherwise  w^ould 
have  been  distinct.  A  moment  or  two  after, 
however,  Emmeline  was  heard  to  reply,  "  I 
hope  it  will  be  so,  my  father.  It  would 
be  terrible,  indeed,  were  he  to  be  taken  on 
these  lands  on  the  anniversary  of  my  mother's 
death." 
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"It  would,"  said  the  Earl,  with  stern  so- 
lemnity ;  "  God  grant  he  may  escape  !" 

Emmeline  gazed  in  her  father's  face  ear- 
nestly, and  then  said,  "  Can  we  take  no  mea- 
sures to  ensure  his  escape?" 

"Hush!"  cried  the  Earl;  "what  do  you 
tempt  me  to,  girl  ?  Would  you  have  ;iie  set  at 
nought  the  laws  of  my  country?" 

But  Emmeline  was  not  to  be  so  rebuffed. 
'*  When  the  laws,  my  father,"  she  answered, 
*^  are  made  the  means  of  oppression  and  the 
instruments  of  injustice,  by  their  evident  mal- 
administration, instead  of  the  stronghold  of 
right  and  the  shield  of  the  honest,  methinks 
every  man  is  entitled  to  use  whatever  power  he 
has,  to  frustrate  their  misdirected  blow." 

"Then  instead  of  the  law  being  judge  of 
all,  each  man  would  be  judge  of  the  law," 
replied  the  Earl. 

"  No,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  those  who  ad- 
minister it,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  and,  do  what  he 
will,  each  man  is  so  more  or  less.  Does  a  man 
know  himself  innocent,  though  condemned  by 
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a  prejudiced  or  corrupted  jury  and  an  un- 
righteous judge,  can  any  one  sa}^  he  does 
wrong  to  labour,  by  all  means,  to  escape  the 
execution  of  his  sentence  ?  Can  any  one  accuse 
his  relations  or  his  friends  of  crime  in  aiding 
him,  if  they  are  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  charge,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  court?  Can 
any  honest  man  in  all  the  world  be  blamed,  for 
attempting  to  prevent  a  gross  act  of  tyranny 
and  injustice  being  committed  in  the  name  of 
law?" 

**  You  argue  like  a  girl,"  said  the  Earl,  turn- 
ing away ;  but  Emmeline  held  him  gently  by 
the  arm,  asking,  "  Who  has  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  law,  my  father,  he  who  upholds  what- 
ever is  most  opposite  to  its  principles  and  most 
repugnant  to  its  spirit,  because  a  corrupt  court 
has  pronounced  it ;  or  he  who  endeavours,  by 
every  means,  to  keep  its  administration  pure 
and  holy,  and  to  prevent  those  acts  from  being 
committed  under  its  shadow,  which  will  stain 
the  pages  of  its  annals  with  everlasting  blots  ? 
I  ask  you,  my  father,  whether  you  do  not 
know  our  cousin,  Sir  William  Ellerton,  to  be 
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innocent  of  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge  ? 
I  ask  you,  if  your  heart  and  conscience  are  not 
profoundly  convinced  that  there  was  not  one 
particle  of  truth  in  the  charges  against  hirn ;  if 
you  are  not  aware  that  all  which  appeared  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  was  the  result  of  a  foul 
conspiracy  between  the  infamous  Gates  and 
the  little  less  infamous  Beltingham,  who  made 
a  tool  of  him  who  made  tools  of  so  many  ;  and 
if  so,  I  beseech,  I  entreat,  I  adjure  you,  by  the 
memory  of  her  who  never  recovered  those  sad 
days,  if  you  would  sleep  as  peacefully  as  she 
sleeps  beneath  that  marble,  to  do  something 
to  save  him  who  has  been  already  terribly 
wronged." 

The  Earl  started  and  turned  sharply  round ; 
but  Emmeline's  beautiful  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  and  remained  so,  with  no  expression  of 
reproach,  with  no  look  of  authority  or  assump- 
tion ,♦  but  calm,  and  grave,  and  earnest,  full  of 
strong  conviction,  sorrowful  not  stern.  They 
wavered  not  for  an  instant,  the  eyelids  did  not 
wink,  it  seemed  as  if  the  intensity  of  her  feel- 
ings had  taken  from  her  the  power  of  closing 
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them ;  and  the  Earl  turning  away  with  a  quiver- 
ing lip  and  downcast  eye,  leaned  for  support 
upon  the  tomb  which  stood  near,  and  to  which 
she  still  pointed. 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  he  mur- 
mured ;  "what  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"  Save  him  from  these  men,"  answered  Em- 
meline  ;  "  that  is  the  first  step." 

"Impossible!"  cried  the  Earl;  "I  have  no 
power,  girl." 

"In  one  thing,  at  least,  3^ou  have  power," 
said  the  lady ;  "  I  hear  that  if  he  be  taken,  he 
can  be  executed  without  form  of  trial — within 
twenty-four  hours." 

"  Not  without  a  warrant,"  replied  her  father. 

"  And  what  can  prevent  it?"  asked  Emme- 
line  ;  "  are  they  punishable  by  any  law  ? — he 
is  outlawed — the  sheriff  is  his  old  enemy — will 
any  adequate  punishment  follow,  if,  without  a 
warrant,  he  puts  him  to  death?" 

*^  None  that  I  know  of,  indeed,"  answered 
Lord  Virepont. 

"Then,  you  are  lieutenant  of  the  county," 
said  Emmeline;  "you  will  interfere  at  once — 
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you  will  warn  the  sheriff,  at  his  peril,  not  to 
proceed,  should  Sir  William  be  taken,  till  the 
king's  pleasure  is  known.  Oh,  my  father,  you 
will,  you  will ! " 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  Earl,  raising  his  head, 
"I  will,  Emmeline.  God  knows  I  bear  no 
enmity  towards  him,  though  he  raised  his  hand 
against  my  life,  and  would  have  taken  it,  too, 
had  not  the  turf  of  his  own  park  betrayed 
him." 

"All  things  betrayed  him  then,"  said  Em- 
meline, forgetting  whom  she  spoke  to  in  the 
depth  of  her  own  emotions ;  and  then,  suddenly 
remembering  the  weight  of  her  words,  as  she 
saw  her  father's  cheek  grow  deadly  pale,  she 
cast  herself  upon  his  bosom,  exclaiming,  "  For- 
give me,  oh,  forgive  me.  I  thought  not  of 
what  I  said." 

"  My  own  child  ! "  repeated  the  Earl,  with  a 
wandering  eye  ;  "  my  own  child ! " 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me,"  said  Emmeline ;  "  I 
know  that  you  have  it  always  in  your  power  to 
make  restitution — I  am  sure  you  will,  if  ever 
he  is  restored  to " 
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"  No,  no,  no ! "  cried  the  Earl,  with  a  look  of 
fury ;  "  not  if  the  voice  of  both  my  ungrateful 
children  be  daily  added  to  the  tortures  of  my 
own  heart — to  the  doubts,  I  would  say — to  the 
hesitations,  and  fears,  and but  I  forget  my- 
self. All  this  is  in  vain.  I  am  the  judge  of 
my  own  actions,  the  ruler  of  my  own  conduct. 
I  will  not  be  taught  and  tutored  like  a  child — 
now  upbraided,  now  led  by  soft  suggestion. 
No  more  of  this,  lady  Emmeline.  Learn 
better  to  fulfil  your  own  duties  to  your  father, 
before  you  pretend  to  teach  him  his." 

"  I  have  asked  your  pardon,  my  father,"  said 
Emmeline,  the  eager  energy  with  which  she 
had  been  speaking,  passing  away;  "I  spoke 
rashly  and  unguardedly,  and  I  grieve  sincerely 
for  it.  It  is  not  usual  for  me  so  to  forget ;  and 
I  trust  that  you  will  forgive  it." 

The  Earl,  however,  turned  and  left  the 
church,  his  daughter  following  a  step  behind . 
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CHAPTER  VL 

"  Now  God's  blessing  on  thee,  dear  Emmeline, 
for  a  noble  and  true  hearted  gh'l ! "  said  Sir 
William  Ellerton,  as  soon  as  the  steps  of  the 
Earl  and  his  daughter  sank  away  into  silence. 
"  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  that  if  ever  the  time 
should  come,  in  the  many  mutations  of  earthly 
things,  when  I  shall  have  power  to  avenge  me 
for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  me,  I  will 
forbear,  for  thy  sake." 

"  Ay,  Sir  William,  and  the  old  man  is  sorry 
for  what  he  has  done,  too,  I  can  see  that  plain 
enough,"  said  Dick  Myrtle.  But  Sir  William 
did  not  at  once  agree  with  him ;  for  there  was 
perhaps  a  little  not  unnatural  prejudice  in  the 
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mind  of  the  wronged  man,  which  came  before 
his  eyes  like  a  yellow  veil,  and  tinged  all  the 
actions  of  the  Earl  with  a  colour  not  their 
own. 

"  I  do  not  see  it,  Richard,"  he  answered ; 
"  did  you  not  hear  his  angry  words  to  his  own 
bright  excellent  child,  when  she  mentioned 
but  the  name  of  justice  and  restitution  ?" 

"  That  may  be,  sir,"  replied  Dick  Myrtle ; 
"  and  yet  he  be  very  sorry  too.  It  is  a  different 
thing  never  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  and  to  repair 
it  when  it  is  done — a  very  different  thing  to  be 
sorry  for  having  taken  what  does  not  belong 
to  us,  and  to  restore  it  after  we  have  got  it. 
Besides,  a  man  is  rarely  angry  to  have  any  of 
his  acts  talked  about^  unless  he  feels  at  heart 
that  they  were  evil.  It  is  because  the  pretty 
lady  Emmeline  takes  part  with  his  conscience 
against  his  inclination,  that  he  is  angry  with 
her.  If  conscience  had  not  been  talking  to 
him  about  the  same  things,  he  would  not  have 
been  angry  at  all." 

"  There  is  some  philosophy  in  that,"  said 
Sir  William  Ellerton. 

L  2 
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"  Not  much  philosophy,  sir,"  replied  Dick ; 
"  but  just  a  little  experience.  I  have  seen 
what  others  do  and  feel,  and  I  know  what 
I  do  and  feel  myself  It  must  have  hit  hard, 
what  she  said,  too — especially  to-day ;  for  I 
take  it  this  is  the  day  of  the  poor  Countess's 
death.  It  was  about  this  time  of  the  year  I 
recollect,  and  we  all  know  that  she  never  held 
up  her  head  after  that  business  of  the  plot.  I 
remember  they  said,  she  never  half  liked  to 
come  to  this  church,  for  she  told  the  parson, 
she  thought  all  the  people  were  looking  at 
her  as  she  passed,  and  saying  in  their  hearts 
that  she  had  got  what  was  not  her  own.  Poor 
thing !  it  broke  her  heart,  which,  if  it  was  a 
proud  one,  as  many  folks  thought,  was  a  noble 
one  nevertheless." 

Sir  William  Ellerton  mused  for  several 
minutes;  and  then  turning  to  his  companion, 
he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Well, 
Richard,  you  may  perhaps  be  right ;  but  it  is 
time  for  you,  my  good  friend,  to  go.  They 
have  all  passed  on,  and  indeed,  even  if  you 
met  any  of  them,  you  have  nothing  to  fear, 
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unless  I  be  with  you.  Go  then,  and  a  thou- 
sand thanks  go  with  you  for  all  that  you  have 
done." 

"  No,  Sir  William,  no,"  replied  Myrtle, 
sturdily ;  "  I  have  spoken  a  word  that  I  will 
keep.  I  do  not  leave  you  till  I  see  you  in 
safety,  and  that  I  suppose  will  be  in  London 
town.  We  must  wait  here  till  nightfall,  for 
that  will  be  the  only  safe  time  to  travel;  and 
all  I  wish  is,  that  I  could  get  something  for  us 
both  to  eat,  for  I  have  not  tasted  bit  or  sup 
since  last  ni2:ht  at  nine  or  ten." 

Notwithstanding  the  determined  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  his  resolution  of  accompany- 
ing Sir  William  on  his  way  to  London  did  not 
pass  without  many  an  objection.  But  in  vain 
Sir  William  endeavoured  to  show  that  he 
should  pass  with  less  observation  if  he  were 
alone  than  in  company  with  any  one  ;  Dick 
Myrtle  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  would 
not  be  the  better  for  a  companion  on  the 
road;  and  after  much  debate  he  carried  his 
point. 

When  this  discussion  was  over,  they  both 
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fell  into  silence,  broken  only  from  time  to 
time  by  a  word  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country.  Dick  Myrtle,  indeed,  spoke  very 
little  —  less  than  was  his  custom ;  for  his 
mind  was  uneasy  upon  other  j^oints  besides 
those  affecting  the  immediate  fate  of  Sir 
William  Ellerton.  He  considered  and  recon- 
sidered all  the  facts  concerning  Gertrude  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge ;  and  he  asked 
himself  again  and  again,  if  he  should  tell 
his  companion  in  concealment  what  he  had 
learned,  and  what  he  had  divined  of  her  actual 
uncertain  fate.  He  remembered,  however, 
that  Sir  William  would  have  no  joower  to  aid 
her,  and  judged  that  any  communication  on 
the  subject  would  only  either  add  uselessly  to 
the  grief  and  anxiety  of  her  father,  or  induce 
him  to  make  some  effort  to  discover  and 
protect  her,  which  might  end  in  his  own 
capture  and  death.  He  remained  silent  then 
for  nearly  an  hour,  only  answering  Sir  Wil- 
liam's questions,  and  giving  him  that  hopeful 
view  of  the  immense  preponderance  of  the 
Tory  party  in  the  country,  which  was  calcu- 
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lated  to  raise  his  expectation  of  obtaining  the 
reversal  of  his  outlawry. 

At  length  they  saw,  by  the  light  which 
suddenly  streamed  across  the  pavement  of  the 
church,  that  the  door  which  had  been  closed 
after  the  Earl's  departure,  was  opened  again ; 
and  the  next  moment  they  beheld  through  the 
stone  work  the  figure  of  John  Green  enter 
with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  and  look  cautiously 
around.  "No  one  followed,  and  after  having 
watched  him  for  a  moment  or  two  as  he 
examined  the  church,  evidently  in  search  of 
them,  Dick  Myrtle  ventured  to  speak  to 
him  from  above,  and  direct  him  to  come 
up. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  bread  and  cheese, 
and  some  beer,"  said  Johnny  Green,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  opened,  and  he  stood  beside  them 
in  the  monks'  gallery. 

"  Thank  you  heartily,  John,"  replied  Dick 
Myrtle ;  "  score  it  to  me,  and  double  the  score, 
for  my  stomach  feels  as  if  hunger  had  worn  a 
hole  in  it." 

Sir  William  EUertoH  thanked  him  also,  but 
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in  different  terms,  and  demanded  tidings  of 
what  was  taking  place  without. 

"  Oil  you  mustn't  come  out  for  a  long  while," 
said  John  Green ;  "  for  they  are  all  about  still ; 
but  the  funniest  thing  has  taken  place.  They 
saw  a  man  riding  from  Amblecombe  at  a  good 
round  pace,  and  one  galloped  after  him,  and 
another  galloped,  and  they  all  tried  to  keep  him 
in,  and  to  drive  his  breast  against  the  hills. 
He  rode  on  hard,  and  took  through  the  green 
lanes,  turning  in  and  out  as  if  he  knew  the 
country  every  step  of  it;  and  that  made 
them  all  the  more  think  it  was  your  worship ; 
till  at  length  a  fellow  who  comes  over  from 
't  other  side  of  the  country,  and  knows  not  a 
duck  from  a  gosling,  got  a  turn  upon  him, 
and  came  up  and  caught  him  by  the  collar, 
never  having  seen  your  worship  in  his  born 
days.  So  the  young  man  turns  round  and 
knocks  him  off  his  horse,  and  then  pulls  in  his 
rein,  and  asks  him,  what  he  means  by  meddling 
"with  his  throat.  The  other  hollowed  lustily 
for  the  justices  ;  and  when  two  or  three  of  them 
came  up,  they  found  the   young  lord  sitting 
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quietly  on  his  horse,  but  rating  their  fellow 
finely,  for  having*  dared  to  touch  him.  I  went 
up  just  at  the  time  with  an  innocent  look  ;  and 
when  Lord  Francis  heard  he  had  been  taken 
for  you,  sir,  he  laughed  a  little  ;  and  told  them 
that  they  would  find  themselves  all  mistaken, 
because  you  had  gone  from  Amblecombe  eight 
hours ;  which  he  knew,  because  he  had  been 
over  too  late  to  see  you.  Then,  lord !  what  a 
word  of  apologies  the  justices  did  make  :  but 
they  would  not  take  the  young  lord's  word 
after  all,  and  are  still  pottering  about  looking 
for  you." 

"  How  did  he  learn  I  was  at  Amblecombe, 
I  wonder,"  said  Sir  AVilliam  Ellerton  ;  in 
answer  to  which  Johnny  Green  at  once  told 
what  Dick  Myrtle  had  studiously  concealed, 
that  Lord  Francis  had  gone  over  to  Amble- 
combe to  gain  tidings  of  Gertrude,  she  having 
been  taken  away  from  her  place  of  refuge  in  a 
manner  which  excited  his  suspicions.  The 
effect  was  not  such  as  Myrtle  had  anticipated  ; 
for  although  there  was  much  that  Sir  William 
Ellerton   did    not    understand  in    the  whole 
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transaction,  yet  he  had  the  assurance  of  Ger 
trude's  safety. 

"  The  poor  lad  is  anxious  enough,  I  dare 
say,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments'  considera- 
tion ;  "  and  I  would  to  Heaven,  that  there  were 
any  way  of  quieting  his  alarm,  by  letting  him 
know  that  my  dear  child  is  in  security." 

"  Oh,  Johnny  Green  here  will  take  him  a 
message  in  half  an  hour,"  said  Dick  Myrtle  ; 
"  and  deliver  it  without  any  one  hearing  a  word. 
We  two  and  young  Spillman  were  riding 
with  him  all  yesterday  and  part  of  the  night 
about  this  very  business.  But  are  you  quite 
sure  she  is  safe,  sir  ?  I  did  not  tell  you 
all  we  knew,  for  fear  it  should  make  you 
uneasy  when  you  could  give  no  help." 

"  She  was  quite  safe  at  twelve  last  night,"  said 
Sir  William,  "  and  under  the  protection  of  Lord 
Russell — as  noble  a  gentleman  as  any  in  all 
Europe.  Here  are  his  own  words,"  and  taking 
out  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  he  read — "  In  case 
you  should  hear  any  alarming  reports  regarding 
Gertrude,  I  add,  she  is  quite  safe,  and  will  soon 
be  with  one  whom  you  and  all  men  reverence." 
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"  If  your  Avorsliip  would  just  tear  that  bit 
off,  and  let  me  have  it,"  said  Johnny  Green,  "  it 
would  be  better  than  all  the  messages  in  the 
world." 

"  That  will  be  easily  done,"  answered  Sir 
William  Ellerton;  and  a  few  minutes  after, 
the  good  man  set  out  on  his  message,  saying, 
"  I  won't  come  back  till  all  is  quite  clear,  for  it 
would  not  do  to  be  seen  hanging  about  here  too 
much." 

Waiting  is  always  a  weary  task,  but  yet  the 
hours  flew  faster  with  Dick  Myrtle  and  Sir 
William  Ellerton  than  either  of  them  had 
expected.  The  church  did  not  remain  solitary 
the  whole  day ;  a  baptism  and  a  funeral  took 
place ;  and  the  unseen  witnesses  found  some 
relief  for  the  tedium  of  their  solitude  and 
forced  inactivity,  in  watching  the  conduct  and 
demeanor  of  the  persons  who  attended,  the 
somewhat  laborious  solemnity  of  the  parson, 
the  heavy  indifference  of  the  clerk,  and  the 
joy  or  grief  of  the  relations  and  friends  on  the 
first  and  last  ceremonies  of  the  church,  at  the 
commencement  and  the  end  of  life. 
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At  length  a  perceptible  change  came  upon 
the  aspect  of  the  day;  the  shadows  of  the 
western  columns  grew  long,  and  the  air  gray. 
Night  was  evidently  coming  on  ;  and  weary  of 
the  narrow  space  to  which  he  was  confined, 
Sir  William  gladly  prepared  for  departure. 
The  door  was  unbolted,  and  moving  out  to 
the  other  end  of  the  monks'  gallery,  the  fugi- 
tive and  his  companion  were  descending  the 
spiral  stairs,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  bottom, 
when,  to  their  surprise  and  consternation,  they 
heard  the  church  door  slowly  pulled  to,  and 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock.  There  was  not  a 
moment  for  consideration;  the  windows  of 
the  church  were  high,  they  had  no  possible 
means  of  reaching  them,  and  Dick  Myrtle, 
saying,  "  Stay  there,  stay  there,"  ran  down  the 
remaining  steps,  darted  to  the  door,  and  put- 
ting his  mouth  to  the  key-hole,  shouted  aloud, 
"  Hallo  !  Jack  Sexton,  Jack  Sexton  !  You 
have  locked  me  in,  you  dog.  Open  the  door, 
I  am  not  going  to  sleep  here  all  night." 

The  old  man,  who  had  charge  of  the  church 
and  the  little  village  of  graves  that  surrounded 
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it,  was  rather  deaf;  but  still  he  heard  some  one 
calling,  and,  as  the  case  had  occurred  before,  he 
divined  at  once  what  was  the  matter.  Trudg- 
ing slowly  back,  then,  he  opened  the  door,  with 
a  grin  upon  his  countenance ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
saw  Dick  Myrtle,  who  was  known  far  and 
wide  through  the  country,  he  was  beginning  to 
comment  on  Dick's  probable  situation  with  a 
laugh  and  a  jest.  The  other,  however,  affect- 
ing high  indignation,  gave  him  a  violent  push 
from  the  door,  exclaiming,  "  You  stupid  old 
fool,  you  should  look  in  the  church  before  you 
close  it !  Were  it  a  woman  you  shut  in,  you 
might  frighten  her  to  death." 

Then  pulling  too  the  door  with  his  own 
hands,  he  pretended  to  lock  it  with  an  impa- 
tient gesture,  and  gave  the  old  man  the  key, 
saying,  "  There,  go  along,  you  old  fool !  If  you 
had  kept  me  in  all  night  I  think  somebody  else 
would  have  had  to  dig  the  next  grave  for  you." 

"  Ah,  Master  Myrtle,"  said  the  sexton,  still 
laughing,  "you  are  a  little  angry;  but  the 
next  time  I  lock  you  in  you  shall  not  come 
out  so  soon,  depend  upon  it.     You  sha'n't  be 
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in  the  way  of  making  graves  for  other  men 
whatever  you  do  for  yourself.  I  have  a  snug 
place  in  the  corner  there  for  a  youth  like  you, 
where  you  would  rot  away  quite  comfortably 
in  a  couple  of  years,  I  warrant.  But  I  dare  say 
you  would  rather  fatten  the  worms  of  Win- 
combe, — that  is  your  parish,  isn't  it? — and  the 
red  friends  of  the  mattock  should  not  be  de- 
frauded of  their  dues  in  any  parish." 

"  Nor  the  old  crows  either,  I  suppose  you 
would  say,"  answered  Dick  Myrtle,  pushing 
him  along  by  the  shoulders.  "But  get  you 
along  for  a  graceless  old  rogue,  who  shuts  men 
in  to  die  of  cold  and  starvation,  when  they  just 
come  to  take  a  look  at  the  tombs."  Thus 
saying,  he  wished  him  good-night,  and  hurried 
along  the  path  which  led  along  towards  the 
barn,  where  the  horses  had  been  placed.  There 
he  found  dull  Johnny  Green  sound  asleep  on 
some  straw,  and  rousing  him  they  quickly 
saddled  the  three  beasts,  and  returned  to  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  church. 

The  horses  were  by  this  time  reffeshed  with 
a  whole  day's  rest  and  plenty  of  provender. 
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and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  Sir  William  Eller- 
ton  was  in  the  saddle,  and  away  with  his  two 
companions  in  the  direction  of  London. 

*'  We  must  do  fifty  miles  to-night.  Sir  Wil- 
liam," said  Dick  Myrtle ;  "  so,  as  soon  as  we 
have  got  beyond  Wincombe,  we  had  better 
slacken  our  speed,  and  drop  Johnny  Green  here 
at  his  house." 

"  I  shall  ride  the  night  out  with  you,"  said 
Johnny  Green,  abruptly  ;  "  for  we  might  have 
a  knock  or  two  yet.  But  I  have  not  told 
your  worship  yet,  how  I  sped  with  the  note. 
I  went  up  to  the  castle,  as  I  knew  that  the 
3'Oung  lord  had  returned ;  and  I  sent  up  word 
by  one  of  his  own  men  that  I  wanted  to  speak 
with  him  about  the  hawk  he  had  given  me 
to  reclaim.  He  came  in  a  moment,  and  seemed 
very  thankful  for  the  news.  He  asked  me, 
however,  who  it  came  from,  and  pressed  me 
Lard  to  tell.  As  I  thought  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  it,  I  let  him  know  it  was  you.  I 
would  not  tell  him,  however,  where  you  were, 
all  he  could  say ;  for  I  knew  he  would  be  up 
here  in  a  minute,  and  that  might  lead  to  mis- 
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chief.  He  asked  much  about  your  worship, 
however,  and  whether  you  were  looking  well 
or  ill.  I  told  him  you  were  a  great  deal  aged 
since  I  saw  you — full  ten  years  older  like." 

"  Ah !  sorrow  triples  time,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ellerton,  with  a  sigh  ;  and  riding  on  their 
way,  they  were  soon  beyond  the  circle  within 
which  they  expected  the  greatest  danger  to  lie. 
About  ten  miles  further  they  paused  at  one  of 
the  packman's  inns,  very  common  at  that 
period,  to  water  their  horses,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  towards  London. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  they  entered  a  small 
county  town,  in  the  market-place  of  which 
they  found  a  great  number  of  stalls  and  booths, 
prepared  for  the  fair  which  was  to  be  held  in 
that  place  after  closing  at  Illington.  The 
horses  were  now  incapable  of  going  farther 
without  rest;  and  after  some  consultation,  it 
was  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ellerton  to  remain  in  a  private  room  at 
the  inn  all  day,  and  at  nightfall  to  go  on  with 
Dick  Myrtle  to  London,  while  Johnny  Green 
returned  to  his  household  gods. 
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Fatigued  with  want  of  sleep,  and  long  exer- 
tion, Sir  William  Ellerton,  after  obtaining 
some  refreshment,  lay  down  to  rest,  and  for 
several  hours  obtained  calm  and  quiet  slumber. 
He  was  roused,  however,  by  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  announcing  the  formal 
opening  of  the  fair  at  noon  ;  and  rising,  he 
approached  the  casement,  near  which  his  two 
companions  were  still  seated,  just  awakening 
from  the  heavy  sleep  which  they  had  enjoyed 
upon  tlie  sunny  window  seat.  Very  much  the 
same  sight  presented  itself  which  I  have  before 
described  at  Illington  ;  only,  in  this  instance, 
as  the  fair  was  nearer  London,  there  were 
more  booths  of  mountebanks,  conjurers,  and 
toymen;  more  streamers,  flags,  and  ribbons, 
and  fewer  stalls  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  real 
necessity. 

The  multitude  of  visitors  to  the  fair  was 
already  great;  but  perfect  order  and  pro- 
priety prevailed,  as  cheerful  merriment  had 
not  yet  deviated  into  excess.  A  few  minutes 
after,  however,  an  unusual  degree  of  bustle  was 
perceptible  in  the  crowd;  and  from  the  town- 
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house,  opposite  to  the  inn,  came  forth  the 
mayor  and  corporation  in  their  robes,  with 
a  beadle  bearing  a  mace  before  them.  At  the 
same  time  acclamations,  not  very  distant,  were 
heard,  and  before  the  municipal  body  could 
traverse  the  market-place,  a  splendid  cavalcade 
entered,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  horse- 
men, accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  boys  shouting 
as  lustily  as  their  little  lungs  could  afford. 
The  party  was  splendidly  dressed,  and  divided 
into  two  equal  bodies,  with  a  small  space  be- 
tween them,  in  the  midst  of  which,  riding 
alone  upon  a  magnificent  charger,  appeared  a 
remarkably  handsome  young  man,  in  the  most 
gorgeous  apparel,  bowing  low  even  to  the  very 
children,  who  gazed  and  shouted  in  wondrous 
admiration  of  his  finery. 

"  Monmouth,  Monmouth  ! "  was  the  general 
cry  ;  "  Monmouth,  and  no  York ! "  But  several 
persons  were  seen  standing  in  the  crowd  with 
their  arms  folded  on  their  breasts ;  and  Dick 
Myrtle,  turning  to  Sir  William  Ellerton,  re- 
marked, "  All  this  gladness  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
sir,  and  that  the  good   Duke  will  find  some 
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day,  that  the  tide  sets  strong  the  other  way ; 
and  yet  he  and  his  friends  cannot  perceive  it." 

Sir  William  Ellerton  mused  ;  for  every  sign 
of  the  popular  feeling  was  of  importance  to 
him ;  and  the  gratulations  given  to  one  so 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  party  to  which 
he  himself,  and  so  many  others,  had  been  made 
a  sacrifice,  induced  him  to  fear  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  reaction  having  taken  place, 
upon  which  he  had  ventured  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  had  been  premature,  if  not  alto- 
gether unfounded. 

The  excitement  of  the  Duke's  reception 
lasted  about  twenty  minutes;  the  mayor  and 
corporation  met  him,  and  welcomed  him  with 
florid  gratulations,  muskets  were  brought  and 
fired  in  his  honour,  boughs  of  laurel  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  when  the  farce  of  popularity 
had  passed  through  one  act,  Monmouth  and 
his  party  rode  on  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  came. 

At  a  later  hour  of  the  day, — it  was  somewhat 
past  four, — a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  and 
followed   by  eight  or  ten   mounted  servants, 
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past  round  the  market  place  and  out  at  the 
other  side.  Sir  William  Ellerton  saw  it  in  its 
progress  ;  and  the  colours  of  the  liveries  made 
him  eye  it  eagerly ;  hut  a  slight  shower  was 
falling,  the  glasses  were  closed,  and  he  could 
see  nothing  hut  part  of  a  laced  cloak,  and  a 
hat  seemingly  carried  on  the  knee. 

*'  Those  are  the  Russell  colours,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  himself;  "per- 
haps my  child  is  there."'  What  a  strange 
sensation  passed  through  his  heart  as  he  thus 
thought — strange  and  most  sweet,  a  yearning 
longing  not  to  be  described,  which  is  balmy, 
even  when,  as  in  his  case,  it  cannot  be  gratified. 
There  is  nothing  like  parental  love  in  a  heart 
susceptible  of  deep  devotion.  All  other  feel- 
ings have  more  or  less  of  earth  in  them ;  this  is 
the  pure  light  from  heaven. 

Sir  William  Ellerton  stood  and  gazed  as 
long  as  the  carriage  was  in  sight ;  and  after  it 
was  gone,  he  stood  there  still,  buried  in  pro- 
found thoughts.  He  took  a  resolution  at  that 
moment,  never  to  be  far  absent  from  his  child 
again — whatever   might  be  the  object  to  be 
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obtained  by  her  stay  at  a  distance,  to  call  her 
to  him.  The  rest  of  the  day  passed  without 
incident;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  set,  Sir 
William  and  Dick  Myrtle  mounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  on  to  London. 

They  entered  the  great  metropolis  by  the 
eastern  side,  when  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  bustle 
of  the  day  was  over  ;  but,  at  that  period,  the 
city  was  a  very  different  place  from  that  which 
it  is  at  present.  It  was  then  a  place  of  habita- 
tion, not  of  mere  business.  The  great  mer- 
chant, the  wealthy  tradesman,  did  not  consider 
it  then  absolutely  necessary  either  to  health  or 
dignity,  to  dwell  beyond  the  odour  of  his  mer- 
chandise ;  and  the  small  shopkeeper  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  realizing  or  recalling  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  as  of  inhabiting  a  suburban 
villa,  with  a  green  and  holly  hocks  before  the 
door.  The  great  fire,  indeed,  had  driven  many 
families  into  the  country  for  refuge ;  and  some 
few,  perhaps,  had  retained  the  houses  which 
they  had  then  bought  or  hired  ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  lived  in  the  city,  and 
it  had  a  society  of  its  own,  not  unfrequently 
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mingled  in  by  the  society  of  the  court  itself. 
With  mornings  given  up  to  business,  it  was 
natural  that  the  evenings  should  be  given  up  to 
pleasure  or  amusement ;  and  when  Sir  William 
and  his  companion  entered  the  more  frequent- 
ed streets,  lanterns  were  flitting  about,  hackney 
coaches  and  carriages  were  rolling  hither  and 
thither,  and  many  a  sedan  chair  with  a  link 
before  it,  burthened  the  stout  arms  of  the  sturdy 
chairmen.  Apprentices,  maid  servants,  and 
sempstresses,  thronged  the  streets  ;  and  loving 
couples  walked  soberly  homewards,  after  having 
passed  the  evening  with  neighbour  or  friend. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  an  inn,  sir  ?"  asked 
Dick  Myrtle,  as  with  prudent  precaution  they 
advanced  steadily  along  Cheap. 

"  No,  my  good  friend,"  replied  Sir  William  ; 
"  I  am  directed  to  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Shepherd,  where  I  am  told  I  shall  find  accom- 
modations prepared  for  me.  I  remember  him 
well,  for  he  is  a  great  wine  merchant,  and  I 
have  bought  wine  of  him  in  former  days.  He 
is  not  indeed  the  man  I  should  have  chosen 
for    my    host,   although    I    believe    him    to 
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be  honest  and  trustworthy  ;  but  he  was  a  mere 
creature  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  showed  him- 
self for  many  years  my  bitterest  enemy." 

*'  Then  I  hope  you  trust  him  on  good  grounds 
now,"  said  Dick  Myrtle  ;  "  I  should  think  the 
pupil  of  a  fox  would  not  want  cunning." 

"  Lord  Russell  answers  for  him,"  replied  the 
knight ;  "  assures  me  that  from  various  circum- 
stances I  shall  find  greater  security  there  than 
any  where  else." 

"  Then  he  is  safe  enough,"  said  Dick  Myrtle; 
"  we  all  know  that  Lord  Russell's  word  is  good 
to  enemy  or  friend ;  but  you  must  lead  the  v^^ay, 
sir,  for  I  know  it  not." 

It  were  vain,  after  so  many  years  of  frequent 
alterations,  to  give  any  account  of  the  course 
that  Sir  William  Ellerton  pursued  through 
the  streets  of  a  city,  which  was  even  then  consi- 
dered too  vast  for  the  size  of  the  country  of 
which  it  wa*  the  capital.  There  were  then,  as 
in  our  own  days,  people  to  prognosticate  that 
evils  would  ensue  from  the  head  having  out- 
grown the  body,  in  as  confident  a  tone  as  if  the 
science  of  social  economy,  still  in  its  infancy. 
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was  even  then  old  enough  for  men  to  predict 
with  the  certainty  of  experience  the  result  of 
acts  and  the  progress  of  institutions. 

Innumerable,  though  crowded  into  a  nar- 
row space,  the  streets  of  London  presented  to 
the  casual  visitor  the  aspect  of  a  great  laby- 
rinth, through  which  it  would  take  years  of 
study  to  find  the  way  ;  and  such  they  seemed 
to  the  eyes  of  Dick  Myrtle,  who,  though  he 
had  more  than  once  visited  the  capital  before, 
still  retained  a  feeling  of  wonder,  not  unmixed 
with  awe,  at  the  sight  of  its  vastness. 

Sir  William  Ellerton  kept  silence,  too,  from 
very  different  feelings.  Memories  crowded 
on  him,  the  forms  and  thoughts  of  other  years 
peopled  the  streets  anew.  There  were  figures 
glided  amongst  the  many  that  passed  by  him, 
which  no  eye  could  see  but  his.  There  were  the 
peace  of  former  days,  the  bounding  hopes  of 
youth,  and  the  proud  feeling  of  honest  security ; 
and  the  many  loved  and  known,  some  lost  to 
earth,  some  to  honour,  some  to  friendship  ;  all 
moving  before  his  eyes  and  coming  back  to  the 
gate  of  memory,  like  ghosts  returning  to  the 
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habitations  they  had  dwelt  in,  pale,  unsubstan- 
tial, yet  bearing  all  the  lineaments  of  life.  He 
maintained  a  profound  silence  then,  amidst  the 
ghastly  company  of  thought,  till  he  drew  in  his 
rein  at  the  wide  doors  of  a  large  house  in  a 
street,  which  at  that  hour  was  but  little  fre- 
quented. Dick  Myrtle  sprang  to  the  ground 
first,  saying,  "  Is  it  here,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  William ;  "  we  used  to  go 
into  the  storehouse  at  that  door  ;  but  it  stood 
open  then,  and  1  see  no  means  of  making  one- 
self heard." 

"  Oh,  I  will  make  myself  heard,"  said  Dick 
Myrtle,  striking  the  door  hard  with  his  fist. 
It  returned  nothing  but  an  empty  sound,  how- 
ever, as  if  he  had  struck  upon  an  exhausted 
cask ;  and  saying,  "  Stay  Richard,  stay  ;  the 
premises  are  very  extensive.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  a  door  round  the  corner,"  Sir  William 
Ellerton  rode  on  a  little,  and  then  cried, 
"  Here  !  there  is  a  door  here  with  a  light." 

Before  Dick  Myrtle  reached  him,  he  had 
himself  dismounted,  and  rung  a  bell  which  hung 
by  the  side  of  one  of  those  large  extinguishers 
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with  which  every  house  was  at  one  time  fur- 
nished, for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  the 
flaming  link  or  torch  as  soon  as  its  smoky  light 
was  no  longer  required.  The  door  was  opened 
speedily  by  a  man  with  a  canvass  apron,  and  a 
corkscrew  dangling  from  a  string  round  his 
waist.  To  the  inquiry  if  Master  Shepherd  was 
within,  the  janitor  gave  a  doubtful  answer, 
saying  he  would  see,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
advising  the  visitors  to  go  round  to  the  other 
door. 

"  Tell  him  it  is  the  person  of  whom  he  had 
notice,"  said  Sir  William ;  and  following  the 
counsel  he  had  received,  he  went  back  again  to 
the  place  where  they  had  at  first  sought  admis- 
sion in  vain.  In  a  few  minutes  a  light  gleamed 
through  the  two  large  valves ;  the  unfasten- 
ing of  bolts  and  bars  was  heard,  and  then  the 
figure  of  a  man,  whom  he  well  remembered  as 
Shepherd,  the  wine  merchant,  presented  itself, 
with  a  lamp  in  his  hand.  There  was  nobody 
else  with  him ;  and  Shepherd  held  up  the  light 
to  see  the  face  of  his  visitor,  where  he  seemed  to 
find  something  to  surprise  him.     "  Goodness  V* 
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he  cried,  for  he  would  not  swear  ;  "  Dear  me  ! 
Why,  yes,  it  is — Mr.  Fenwick,  I  do  declare — 
Come  in,  sir, — very  glad  to  see  you — but  who 
is  this? — Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  I  see  now.  Here,  boys, 
here !  Take  Mr.  Fenwick's  horse,  and  Mr. 
Jones's  horse,  and  put  them  in  stalls  G.  and  H. 
I  will  shew  you  the  way,  gentlemen,  everything 
is  ready  ;  but  my  lord  did  not  tell  me  there 
were  two.  That  will  soon  be  remedied,  how- 
ever, no  matter  for  that.  This  way,  gentlemen 
— very  glad  to  see  you — how  is  your  wife, 
Master  Jones  ?" 

"As  well  as  ever,"  answered  single  Dick 
Myrtle  drily,  and  giving  his  horse  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  two  lads,  which  came  forth  at 
Shepherd's  call,  he  followed  Sir  William  Eller- 
ton  where  the  other  led. 

The  two  large  doors — for  the  valves  seemed 
to  deserve  that  appellation  better  than  that  of 
a  folding  door — admitted  the  wayfarers  into  a 
vast  sort  of  warehouse,  divided  at  various 
points  by  columns  of  solid  brickwork,  which 
seemed  the  only  support  afforded  to  the  rooms 
above,  except  the  exterior  walls  of  the  build- 
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ing.  The  liglit  carried  by  Shepherd  was  far 
too  feeble  to  show  a  tenth  part  of  the  extent 
of  the  space  ;  but  wherever  the  beams  fell,  the 
roundheads,  and  flat  unmeaning  faces  of  'pipes 
and  hogsheads  were  seen  coming  forth  from 
the  obscurity,  like  the  broad  snouts  of  Hippo- 
potami, along  the  banks  of  an  African  river. 

Through  various  turnings  in  this  labyrinth 
of  casks,  the  wine  merchant  led  his  visiters 
on,  till  a  narrow  flight  of  wooden  steps  pre- 
sented themselves,  not  in  the  best  preser- 
vation;  and  Dick  Myrtle  could  not  help 
muttering  to  himself,  "  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
very  secure ;  for  no  one  would  come  here  if 
they  could  help  it."  The  sort  of  ladder  before 
them  was  then  mounted  by  Shepherd  himself, 
who  cautioned  them  as  they  followed,  to  be- 
ware of  two  of  the  steps,  which  he  himself 
pronounced  "somewhat  ricketty;"  but  when 
they  had  passed  a  small  door  at  the  top,  a 
very  different  scene  displayed  itself,  and  they 
gazed  along  a  passage,  lined  with  carved  oak, 
and  very  tastefully  decorated  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day.     They  were  not  destined,  however, 
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to  stop  at  any  one  of  the  several  dooi's  which 
displayed  themselves  on  both  hands  ;  but 
were  guided  forward  by  their  host  to  a  hand- 
some staircase  which  led  to  another  and  very 
similar  suit  of  rooms  above.  Here  the  pas- 
sage had  several  branches,  and  through  one 
of  these,  and  down  half  a  dozen  steps,  which 
apparently  led  from  the  building  they  had 
first  entered,  to  another  somewhat  lower 
and  more  ancient  at  the  back,  Sir  WilHam 
EUerton  and  his  companions  were  conducted 
to  the  more  remote  part  of  the  whole  pre- 
mises. There,  however,  they  found  a  room 
of  large  size  already  prepared  for  the  knight, 
with  every  attention  to  comfort,  and  even 
luxury.  A  piece  of  tapestry  was  spread  on 
the  floor ;  two  or  three  beautiful  buhl  cabinets 
were  placed  against  the  walls;  materials  for 
writing  appeared  on  the  table ;  a  small  fire 
had  been  lighted  on  the  wide  hearth;  and 
upon  the  edge  of  the  richly-curtained  bed 
was  seen  reposing,  for  the  service  of  the  first 
comer,  a  snow-white  night-cap. 

"There  is  another  room  here,  Mr.  Jones," 
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said  Shepherd,  opening  a  door  to  the  right, 
and  showing  a  smaller,  but  not  less  comfort- 
able chamber.  "  Here  you  are  installed,  Mr. 
Fenwick ;  and  Mr.  Jones's  room  shall  be  ready- 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
will  go  and  get  supper  ready,  and  be  back 
directly.  You  have  ridden  far  and  hard 
to-day,  and  must  be  hungry." 

"  You  are  aware,  I  dare  say.  Shepherd,  who 
I  really  am,"  said  Sir  William.  "  Your  eyes 
are  not  old  enough  to  forget  me  in  four  years." 
But  the  man  merely  put  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
with  a  grave  look,  as  an  injunction  to  silence  ; 
and,  having  lighted  a  couple  of  small  lamps, 
he  left  them. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

In  a  beautiful  room,  looking  upon  South- 
ampton Square,  sat  Racliael  Lady  Russell, 
on  a  fine  night  in  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1683.  There,  had  passed  many  of  the 
sweetest  days  of  life,  blessed  with  peculiar 
happiness  too  soon  to  have  a  dark  and  tra- 
gical termination.  Happy  in  domestic  love ; 
happy  in  a  husband  whose  talents  and  virtues 
commanded  respect  and  admiration,  while  his 
gentle  kindness  won  the  most  devoted  attach- 
ment, Lady  Russel  was  still  further  happy  in 
her  own  high,  firm,  and  noble  heart,  filled 
with  true  Christian  faith,  and  dignified  by  the 
consciousness  of  rectitude.  Few  houses  have 
ever  been  pervaded  for  long  years  with  such 
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a  high  and  holy  calm  as  that  of  Lady  Russell. 
Angry  passion  ventured  not  there;  and  her 
noble  husband,  though  engaged  in  the  fierce 
contests  of  the  senate,  and  striving  with  vigour 
and  eagerness  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  he  had  espoused,  brought  none  of  the 
fiery  spirit  of  debate  back  to  his  own  home. 
Acting  upon  fixed  principles  which  knew  no 
variation,  and  always  ready  to  defend  them, 
he  cast  discussion  from  his  mind  the  moment 
it  was  over,  and  sank  into  the  sweet  and 
gentle  intercourse  of  domestic  life,  like  a 
warrior  who  has  sheathed  his  sword,  and  lays 
him  down  to  rest. 

The  lady  was  now  watching  for  her  lord's 
return,  and  watching  eagerly;  for  while  he 
was  absent,  a  part  of  the  sunshine  was  want- 
ing in  her  dwelling.  I  have  said  eagerly,  not 
anxiously  ;  for  she  had  that  strong  conviction 
of  the  justness  of  her  lord's  views,  of  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  of  the  excellence 
of  his  intentions,  and  of  the  ever  present 
superintendence  of  the  Almighty,  that  she 
feared  not  that  he  would  do  aught  that  was 
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rash,  or  that  any  evil  would  befal  him,  except 
through  one  of  those  mysterious  but  wise  dis- 
pensations, before  which  if  it  occurred,  she 
would  be  called  upon  to  bow  with  faith  and 
resignation. 

A  slight  degree  of  curiosity,  too,  mingled 
with  her  longing  to  see  her  husband  again ;  and 
once  more  she  read  over  part  of  a  letter  which 
she  had  received  from  him  an  hour  or  two 
before,  and  meditated  upon  the  following- 
words  :  —  "I  have  found  something  by  the 
way,  very  young  and  very  beautiful,  which  I 
am  bringing  home  with  me,  fearing  no  scandal. 
I  pray  you,  therefore,  my  dear  wife,  to  cause 
an  apartment  to  be  prepared  for  her,  and  be 
yourself  ready  to  receive  with  kindness  one 
who  merits  it,  if  virtue  have  deserving." 

"Who  can  it  be?"  thought  Lady  Russell; 
"  I  know  none  in  that  part  of  the  country 
who  deserves  such  praise,  unless  it  be  Emme- 
line  de  Vipont.  The  man  would  fain  make 
me  jealous,  I  do  believe,"  she  added,  aloud  ; 
"  but  it  is  vain,  Russell ;  I  love  you  too  well 
to  be  jealous."     And  it  was  so  ;  for  true  love 
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cannot  exist  without  perfect  confidence,  and 
jealousy  cannot  exist  with  it. 

Not  long  after,  she  heard  in  the  court  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and  horses'  feet,  and 
persons  speaking ;  and,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
her  heart  fluttered  a  little.  She  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  looked  at  the  door,  but  did  not 
go  out,  although  she  knew  her  husband  was 
arrived.  In  a  minute  after,  a  step  was  heard 
in  the  antechamber  :  the  known,  the  loved, 
the  harbinger  of  joy  and  tenderness,  the  step 
of  her  husband  ;  and  she  advanced  to  meet 
him.  His  arms  were  around  her  in  a  moment, 
and  he  pressed  her  warmly  to  his  heart ;  and 
then,  taking  her  hand,  he  turned  to  some  one 
who  followed :  "  Here,  Rachel,"  he  said,  "  is 
one  who  is  come,  on  my  assurance,  to  claim 
your  love  and  care." 

Lady  Eussell  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  "  Why,  surely ! "  she  cried,  "  it 
is  Gertrude  EUerton,  dressed  as  a  peasant 
girl!" 

"  Even  so,  dear  lady,"  replied  Gertrude, 
taking  her  hand,  and  kissing  it.     "  Your  noble 
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lord  was  anxious  to  set  out,  and  would  not 
give  me  time  to  change  this  strange  dress; 
but  I  knew  that  vestments  cannot  veil  friend- 
ship, and  that  Gertrude  would  be  as  welcome 
to  Lady  Russell  in  the  garb  of  a  cottage-maid 
as  in  the  jewels  of  a  queen." 

"  To  the  full,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  Lady 
Russell,  embracing  her.  "  Why,  what  a  time 
it  is  since  I  saw  you,  Gertrude !  You  were 
then  but  a  child ;  but  there  is  the  same  dear, 
open  face — the  same  appealing  eyes.  T  should 
have  known  you  anywhere  in  a  moment, 
Gertrude.  But  you  must  be  weary  of  jour- 
neying through  this  long  day.  Will  you  stay 
and  sup  with  me  and  Russell,  or  will  you 
seek  repose  at  once  ?  for  sleep,  methinks, 
will  be  the  best  companion  you  can  have  at 
present.  To-morrow  you  shall  tell  me  all ; 
for  I  am  sure  there  is  much  to  be  told, 
and  I  promise  you,  I  will  not  listen  to  one 
word  of  the  tale  till  it  comes  from  your  own 
lips." 

"  Though   I   had   more   to   weary  me  last 
night,"  said  Gertrude,  "  yet  I  know  not  why 
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I  feel  greater  fatigue  to-day ;  and,  therefore, 
with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  retire  to 
rest." 

Although  Lady  Russell  sent  for  her  own 
woman  to  attend  upon  her  young  friend,  yet 
she  did  not  fail  to  accompany  her  in  person 
to  the  chamber  prepared  for  her,  and  left 
the  poor  girl  almost  weeping,  with  a  sense 
of  relief,  which,  strange  and  contradictory  to 
say,  became  almost  oppressive. 

When  she  returned  to  the  saloon  below. 
Lady  Russell  found  her  husband  buried  in 
deep  thought, — for  him  a  very  unusual  mood. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  produced  it.  Per- 
haps it  might  be,  that  after  an  absence  of 
ten  days,  past,  for  the  great  part,  in  eager 
and  anxious  discussions,  all  tending  to  any- 
thing but  repose,  he  felt  that  the  calm  serene 
aspect  of  his  own  house,  and  the  tranquil 
spirit  of  domestic  love,  afforded  a  solemn  and 
warning  contrast  to  the  scenes  which  he  had 
just  left,  and  to  those  which  were  likely  to 
follow.  Moments  of  yielding  softness  will  fall 
upon   every  man.      The   stern  and  vigorous 
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voi(?e  of  public  duty  cannot  always  sound  in 
the  ear  like  the  voice  of  the  trumpet,  calling 
to  battle.  The  patriot,  like  the  warrior,  must 
have  some  moments  of  repose  for  mind  and 
body,  and  may  well  be  pardoned  if,  feeling 
deeply  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  love, 
he  longs  that  the  war  were  over,  and  arms 
himself  reluctantly  for  strife  renewed.  Suffice 
it,  if  he  be  ready  when  the  drum  beats.  Lord 
Russell  cast  off  his  thoughtfulness  as  soon 
as  his  wife  appeared ;  a  few  minutes  were 
given  to  tenderness  and  love  ;  and  then  Lady 
Hussell  questioned  him  as  to  his  journey  and 
its  events,  whom  he  had  seen,  where  he  had 
been,  what  he  had  done,  playfully  commanding 
him  to  tell  her  all  but  politics. 

"  The  politics  would  form  the  best  half  of 
the  tale,  beloved,"  said  Lord  Russell,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  but,  in  truth,  I  have  had  so  much 
of  them,  that  I  am  somewhat  weary  of  the 
topic,  as  you  may  guess,  when  I  tell  you  that 
Sydney  has  been  my  companion  the  greater 
part  of  the  w^ay.  He  joined  me  at  Salisbury, 
and   we   have   ridden    side-by-side    over   one 
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quarter  of  the  country,  I  believe,  till  we  found 
the  coach  again  at  Wincombe." 

"  Would  he  had  not  been  with  you,"  said 
Lady  Russell,  thoughtfully.  "  I  somewhat  fear 
him,  my  friend." 

*'  Nay,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear,"  said 
Lord  Russell ;  "  a  higher-minded,  nobler  man 
lives  not  on  earth." 

*'  But  rash  and  vehement  beyond  discre- 
tion," answered  his  wife.  "  Ay,  Russell,  and 
overbearing  too.  He  is  one  of  the  quick  and 
hasty  spirits,  most  dangerous  in  grave  counsels. 
It  seems  a  fate  attending  all  patriotic  enter- 
prises that  the  wise  and  the  moderate  shall  be 
overborne  by  the  imprudent  and  the  exces- 
sive, who  either  force  them  forward  beyond 
the  point  where  justice  and  wisdom  bids  them 
stop,  as  in  the  last  king's  reign,  or  else  by 
rashness  and  intemperance  in  the  previous 
steps  frustrate  the  best  devised  designs,  and 
make  many  a  glorious  undertaking  perish  in 
the  bud,  or,  like  precocious  fruit,  fall  nipped 
ere  it  be  ripe." 

"  Fear  not,  fear  not,  Rachel,"  replied  Lord 
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Russell,  "  there  is  no  great  enterprise  on  foot, 
my  love.  My  object  has  solely  been  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  men's  minds  in  England. 
If  more  extensive  schemes  have  been  enter- 
tained, they  have  been  long  abandoned,  and 
by  me  were  never  seriously  adopted.  Never- 
theless, a  limited  monarchy  is  now  making- 
such  gigantic  strides  towards  arbitrary  power, 
that  it  behoves  every  man  who  loves  liberty 
and  his  country  to  see  what  can  be  done  by 
just  and  lawful  means  to  prevent  England 
from  falling  under  despotic  rule.  What 
time  may  bring  forth  I  know  not;  but  it  is 
clear  that  if  corrupted  judges  and  packed  juries 
can  be  found  to  take  their  charters  from  our 
cities,  and  to  intimidate  by  fines  all  who 
oppose  them,  if  the  monarch  refuses  to  call 
together  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  is  determined  to  rule  without  a  parlia- 
ment, depending  upon  a  neighbouring  despot 
for  supplies,  the  dignity  of  the  nation  is  lost, 
and  her  liberty  at  an  end,  unless  we  can  find 
some  means  of  forcing  the  king  to  return  to  a 
constitutional  mode  of  government.     God  for- 
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bid  that  one  drop  of  blood  should  be  shed 
in  the  endeavour  ;  but,  if  it  must  be,  I  would 
rather,  Rachel,  that  it  should  be  my  own,  than 
transmit  to  my  children,  and  my  children's 
children,  a  heritage  of  slavery." 

Lady  Russell  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She 
would  fain  have  said,  "  And  so  would  I;"  but 
her  heart  failed  her  at  the  words,  and  she 
could  not  utter  them.  '*  Did  Lord  Howard 
of  Escrick  join  you?"  she  asked  at  length. 
"  He  was  here  some  four  or  five  days  ago 
inquiring  where  you  were.  I  saw  him  myself, 
and  answered 'his  questions  as  well  as  I  could, 
though  it  was  with  no  good  will,  for  I  do 
not  love  him,  Russell." 

"  Nor  I,",  replied  her  husband.  "  I  did  not 
meet  with  him,  and  am  glad  it  was  so,  for  a 
worse  man  I  hardly  know.  I  feel  when  he 
has  been  with  me  as  if  I  had  touched  some- 
thing foul,  and  his  sarcastic,  discontented  spirit 
is  most  opposed  to  true  patriotism.  It  is  one 
of  the  drops  of  bitter  in  my  cup  that  this 
man  is  my  cousin  ;  and  yet  Sydney,  with  a 
strange  weakness  in  so  firm  a  man,  is  fond 
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of  him.  Trusts  him,  though  he  knows  he  is 
false ;  frequents  his  society,  though  he  sees  it  is 
corrupt,  and  would  have  him  in  all  his  coun- 
sels, though  neither  his  faith  nor  his  discretion 
merit  reliance.  Monmouth  too,  Essex  and 
Gray,  all  know  him  and  endure  him." 

"  So  do  not  you,  my  husband,"  said  Lady 
Russell,  "  for  he  is  unworthy  of  you.  I  know 
not  why  it  is,"  she  added ;  "  I  am  not  super- 
stitious ;  but  I  feel,  when  that  man  enters,  a 
sort  of  dread,  an  awe  which  neither  his  charac- 
ter nor  his  qualities  deserve.  It  is  only  like 
the  feeling  which  they  say  affects  the  horse 
when  a  wild  beast  is  near.  An  impression 
seems  to  creep  over  me  that  he  will  one  day 
work  sorrow  to  my  house.  I  am  glad  you  did 
not  see  him  ;  but  here  is  supper,  I  think." 

The  next  morning,  early,  Gertrude  was  in 
Lady  Russell's  dressing-room,  and  told  her 
tale  to  a  woman's  ears  with  much  less  painful 
hesitation  than  had  been  the  case  when  called 
upon  to  give  the  same  account  to  Lord  Rus- 
sell. I  will  not  dwell  upon  Lady  Russell's 
conduct  towards  her,  suffice  it  that  it  was  all 
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that  was  kind,  the  mixture  of  motherly  tender- 
ness and  sisterly  love.  The  elder  woman, 
who  had  as  yet  tasted  but  little  sorrow  in  life, 
felt  deeply  for  her  whom  she  had  known  as  a 
child,  and  who  had  tasted  so  much ;  and  she 
soothed  and  comforted  her,  promising  her 
that  assistance  and  protection  which  she  her- 
self was  destined  so  soon  to  require. 

"  Lord  Halifax,"  she  said,  "  or,  perhaps, 
Lord  Sunderland,  can  best  serve  your  father  ; 
and  as  I  know  Russell  will  not  ask  any  favour 
at  the  hands  of  either,  I  must  endeavour  to 
effect  what  we  desire  by  my  own  relations. 
I  will  make  no  delay,  dear  girl,  for  I  have 
known  what  the  anguish  of  apprehension  for 
a  father  is,  and  that  such  disquietude  bears  no 
procrastination.  The  King  owes  him  justice  ; 
he  all  throughout  affected  somewhat  too 
openly  to  disbelieve  the  truth  of  the  popish 
plot,  when  no  one  else  doubted  it ;  and  he 
could  not  ever  suppose  your  father  guilty, 
when  all  but  a  few  base  men,  seeking  their 
own  foul  objects,  pronounced  him  innocent." 

There  was  many  a  question  asked  by  Ger- 
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trude,  and  many  that  she  would  fain  have 
asked,  but  did  not  venture.  The  morning 
passed  without  her  seeing  Lord  Russell,  for 
he  went  out  early,  and  had  not  returned 
when  Lady  Russell's  coach  was  brought  into 
the  court  and  she  invited  her  young  friend  to 
accompany  her  in  her  drive.  "  I  have  some 
ceremonious  visits  to  pay,"  she  said  with  a 
smile,  "  and  I  shall  ru<lely  make  you  wait 
in  the  coach  while  I  go  in ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  would  fain  have  you  go  with  me  for  many 
reasons,  and  I  shall  take  one  of  the  children 
with  me  too,  to  see  the  gay  world." 

Gertrude  was  willing  enough  to  go,  for  she 
clung  to  the  society  of  one  so  kind,  and  felt 
little  disposed  to  indulge  her  own  thoughts  in 
solitude.  From  one  splendid  house  to  another 
the  heavy  coach  of  those  days  was  dragged 
by  its  four  tall  horses,  and  at  every  door  but 
one  Lady  Russell  found  admission ;  some- 
times she  returned  with  a  grave  face,  some- 
times with  a  smile  upon  her  lip;  but  she 
said  nothing  of  the  object  of  her  visits,  and 
though   her    conversation   was    cheerful,    yet 
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there  was  a  vein  of  thoughtfiilness  ran  through 
it  all,  which  showed  her  fair  companion  that 
business,  rather  than  pleasure  or  ceremony, 
called  her  forth.  At  length  the  vehicle  was 
ordered  to  drive  to  Whitehall,  and  there  the 
lady  was  absent  nearly  twenty  minutes.  When 
she  came  back,  the  only  observation  which 
escaped  her  lips  during  the  day  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  what  had  passed  within,  found  utter- 
ance. "  Excellent  old  man  ! "  she  said,  as  she 
took  her  seat  again  ;  "  it  is  sad  that  j^olitics 
should  ever  estrange  those  whom  nature  meant 
for  friends." 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  dear  lady  ?"  asked 
Gertrude. 

"  Of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,"  answered  Lady 
Russell, "  himself  a  great  man,  the  father  of  one 
who  would  have  been  greater  still,  if  the  myste- 
rious providence  of  God  willed  that  the  virtuous 
and  the  wise  should  always  be  long  denizens  of 
earth.  I  heard  at  Lady  Marshal's  that  the  Duke 
is  now  in  London ;  and  I  much  wished  to  see 
him  before  his  return  to  Ireland.  I,  therefore, 
ventured  to  go  to  him  myself,  Gertrude,  not  fear- 
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iiig  any  scandal  between  the  ancient  duke  and 
Rachel  Russell,  his  old  companion's  daughter. 
Now  we  will  homeward,  for  it  is  growing-  late, 
and  doubtless  my  good  lord  is  home  by  this  time." 

When  the  carriage  again  drove  into  the 
court  at  Southampton  Place,  there  were  several 
horses  there,  with  dusty  coats,  and  servants 
leading  them  to  and  fro,  as  if  they  had  just 
come  from  a  long  journey.  Lady  Russell  did 
not  seem  to  notice  a  sight  very  common  to  her 
eyes,  but  passed  on  into  the  house.  Gertrude, 
however,  gazed  with  more  interest,  for  her 
first  thought  was  of  her  father ;  and  she  asked 
herself  if  he  perchance  might  be  among  the 
visitors.  She  soon  saw  that  it  was  against  all 
probability,  and  gravely  followed  Lady  Russell 
to  the  saloon  which  she  had  first  entered  on 
the  preceding  night.  Lord  Russell  was  stand- 
ing at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  with  a 
gentleman  beside  him,  the  sight  of  whom 
made  Gertrude's  heart  beat. 

Francis  de  Vipont  as  they  entered  turned 
from  his  noble  companion,  and  advanced  di- 
rect  towards  Lady  Russell ;  but  ere  he  had 
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taken  three  steps  his  eye  fell  upon  Gertrude, 
no  longer  habited  as  the  cottage  girl,  but 
as  he  had  known  her  in  former  times  ;  and  he 
stopped  short  for  an  instant  in  amazement. 

"Gertrude!"  he  exclaimed,  "Gertrude! 
Oh !  my  lord,  this  is  indeed,  as  you  said,  a 
friend  I  little  expected  to  see  here!"  and  he 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it. 

"  I  will  give  you  no  time  for  explanation," 
said  Lord  Russell,  with  a  smile ;  "  away 
my  young  lord  to  prepare  for  dinner.  You 
see  I  was  generous  with  you;  and  in  my  letter 
of  yesterday  morning  I  would  not  throw  out 
this  tempting  bait,  though  I  much  wished  to 
catch  you  at  Southampton  Place." 

Francis  de  Vipont's  thanks  were  soon 
spoken,  and  his  excuses  made  to  Lady  Russell 
for  some  want  of  courtesy  in  his  first  surprise. 

A  few  sweet  words  in  Gertrude's  ear,  ere 
he  would  force  himself  away,  sent  her  to  her 
chamber  with  a  happy  beating  heart ;  and 
the  first  day  of  her  residence  in  London 
seemed  to  the  hopeful  bosom  of  youth  like 
the  dawn  of  new  and  brighter  days  than  life 
had  hitherto  afforded. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  serious  case,  my  Lord,"  said 
Francis  de  Vipont,  as  he  sat  with  Lord  Russell 
alone  for  a  few  minutes  after  dinner ;  "  I  will 
own  it  has  never  struck  me  in  the  forcible 
light  in  which  you  have  just  placed  it.  That 
the  government  of  the  country  can  be  carried 
on  without  Parliament  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question ;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  long  suspension  of  popular  assemblies  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and 
the  rights  of  the  subject.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  even  this  would  justify  an  appeal  to  arms 
in  resistance  of  established  authority." 

"Not  till  all  other  means  have  proved  in- 
effectual,"  answered  Lord  Russell;   "  and  to 
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escape  the  necessity  of  such  an  appeal  must  be 
one  great  object  of  all  wise  and  good  men. 
But  how,  my  young  friend,  do  you  hope  to 
avoid  it,  now  that  the  king's  part  is  so  reso- 
lutely taken,  and  his  ministers  are  using  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  suspension  of 
all  debates,  to  wrest  from  us  the  very  means  of 
making  our  voices  heard  at  a  future  time,  by 
attacking  our  municipal  institutions,  and  ren- 
dering the  various  bodies  of  electors  nought 
but  the  corrupt  engines  of  the  Court  ?  " 

'^  The  king  cannot  carry  on  the  government 
without  money,"  replied  Lord  Francis;  "  he  can 
neither  undertake  a  war,  nor  engage  in  a  great 
enterprise  of  any  kind,  without  calling  upon 
his  people  for  support,  or  having  recourse  to 
those  illegal  means  which  will  instantly  gene- 
rate a  spirit  of  resistance  through  the  whole 
land." 

"  In  other  words,  force  an  appeal  to  arms," 
said  Lord  Russell ;  "  and  if  these  encroachments 
be  suffered  to  proceed  to  that  point  unopposed, 
the  appeal  to  arms  may  be  made  in  vain ;  or, 
unprepared   and   ill-directed,   it   may   end   in 
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anarchy  instead  of  correction.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  Lord  Francis,  the  worst  service  the 
friends  of  liberty  can  render  to  the  cause  of 
order  is,  to  rest  unprepared  to  resist  tyranny.'* 

"  But  what  preparation  can  be  made  without 
treason?"  demanded  Lord  Francis;  "to  raise 
troops,  to  purchase  arms,  are  both  overt  acts  of 
nothing  else," 

**  Neither  may  be  needful,"  said  Lord  Rus- 
sell ;  "  certainly  neither  is  needful  at  present. 
But  we  may  do  much  before  we  arrive  at  the 
point  where  such  measures  are  required.  We 
may  unite  all  who  entertain  our  sentiments  in 
one  common  bond  with  ourselves ;  we  may 
ascertain  their  numbers  and  their  means ;  we 
may  engage  them  to  address  the  Crown  in  firm 
language,  praying  that  the  constitutional  mode 
of  ruling  by  Parliaments  may  be  restored ;  and 
by  assuming  a  firm  attitude  in  the  face  of  power, 
we  may  obviate  the  necessity  for  measures 
which  no  one  would  deplore  more  than  myself. 
But  every  man  must  look  to  the  possibility  of 
resistance  being  ultimately  required,  and  be 
ready  to  sanction  it ;  for  the  notion  of  a  limited 
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monarchy  without  the  right  of  resistance  is  an 
absurdity.  However,  let  us  talk  no  more  of 
these  subjects  at  present ;  we  will  speak  of  them 
more  fully  hereafter.  At  present  I  have  a 
punishment  to  inflict  on  you,  which  you  must 
bear  with  fortitude." 

He  spoke  with  a  smile ;  and  Lord  Francis 
inquired  in  an  absent  manner,  for  his  mind 
was  still  occupied  with  the  conversation  which 
had  just  taken  place,  "What  is  that,  my 
lord?" 

"  I  must  deprive  you  for  some  hours  of  the 
society  you  love  best,"  replied  Lord  Russell. 
"  I  am  about  to  take  Gertrude  with  me  on  a 
distant  excursion.  Ask  no  questions,  but  sub- 
mit." 

"With  the  best  patience  I  may,  my  good 
lord,"  said  his  young  companion.  "  Do  you  go 
immediately  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Lord  Russell,  "  you  shall 
have  a  respite  of  an  hour  or  two ;  and  then  the 
axe  must  fall." 

At  the  time,  Francis  de  Vipont  took  little - 
notice  of  the  singular  choice  of  figures  which 
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Lord  Russell  made  use  of;  but  at  an  after 
period  he  remembered,  with  a  somewhat  pain- 
ful curiosity  which  could  never  be  satisfied,  that 
most  of  his  noble  friend's  illustrations  during 
this  and  several  other  conversations  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  prison  and  the  scaffold. 

Two  hours  passed  by  Lord  Francis  at  Ger- 
trude's side  in  sweet  and  happy  talk,  and  then 
Lord  Russell,  who  had  been  absent  for  a  while, 
returned  to  the  saloon,  and  for  the  first  time 
informed  her  of  his  wish  that  she  should  accom- 
pany him  on  a  distant  drive.  Gertrude  started 
up,  and  gazed  inquiringly  in  his  face  ;  but  her 
kind  host  gave  her  no  information,  w^^  .^j  aaj- 
ing,  "  Take  mantle  and  veil  with  you,  Gertrude; 
for  you  will  have  to  walk  some  way.  If  you 
have  none  such  with  you.  Lady  Russell  will 
provide  you." 

Poor  Gertrude  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  the  offered  kindness ;  for  the  scanty  ward- 
robe which  had  been  sent  over  from  Malwood 
to  the  inn  where  Lord  Russell  had  found  her, 
comprised  only  the  veil,  and  not  the  mantle  of 
which  he  spoke;   and  by  the  time  ttte  latter 
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was  brought,  examined,  tried,  and  pronounced 
exactly  suitable,  the  coach  was  in  the  court. 

They  set  out  with  links  before  the  carriage, 
which  shed  light  into  the  great  roomy  caravan ; 
and  gazing  into  Lord  Russell's  face,  Gertrude 
asked  in  a  low  tone,  "  You  are  taking  me  to  see 
my  father  ?  " 

"Yes,  sweet  lady,"  replied  Lord  Russell; 
"  he  arrived  last  night,  and  is  in  a  place  of  per- 
fect security,  where  he  can  lie  concealed  till  a 
ship  be  ready  to  carry  him  to  the  continent. 
A  very  small  gratification  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  his  entertainer." 

Gertrude  sighed,  for  the  decided  tone  in 
which  her  companion  spoke  of  her  father's 
immediate  return  to  the  continent,  shaded,  if 
it  did  not  extinguish,  one  of  the  lights  of  the 
heart.  She  had  conceived  bright  hopes  from 
her  conversation  with  Lady  Russell  in  the 
morning,  that  the  form  of  a  free  pardon  might 
be  obtained  for  her  father ;  but  she  now  saw 
that  Lord  Russell  did  not  share  those  expec- 
tations ;  and  he  was  likely  to  judge  on  much 
better    knowledge     than    hers.       Her    hopes 
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fainted,  and  she  turned  pale.  Her  companion 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  saddened  her ;  and 
though  he  would  not  encourage  fancies  which 
he  thought  might  prove  vain,  he  strove  to  turn 
her  mind  away  from  darker  imaginations. . 

"  I  have  had  news,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "from  Cold  Lock  Inn,  near  Morrington ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  that  Sydney's  rash 
blow  is  not  so  likely,  as  we  supposed,  to  have 
fatal  results.  The  surgeons  who  had  been 
brought  from  Oxford  pronounced  the  wound 
not  absolutely  mortal,  though  dangerous  ;  and 
they  trust,  when  the  moon  changes,  to  be  able 
to  give  a  more  decided  opinion." 

Yes,  reader,  such  fancies  still  lingered  in  the 
medical  world  even  of  England.  To  Ger- 
trude's mind,  however,  the  information  was  a 
great  relief;  for  though  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  moon's  effects  on  wounds  and  bruises, 
yet  she  was  very  glad  to  hear  there  was  a 
chance  even,  that  the  bad  man,  who  had  in- 
sulted and  injured  her,  would  not  pay  the  dark 
penalty  of  unrepenting  death  for  the  evil  he 
had  committed .     She  had  no  feeling  of  revenge 
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in  her  nature ;  and  she  would  have  spared  him 
all  punishment,  if  her  wishes  could  have  had 
effect,  except  as  much  as  might  be  necessary 
to  work  a  change  in  his  hard  heart. 

For  about  half  an  hour  the  coach  rolled 
slowly  on,  and  then  turned  into  the  court  of 
a  large  old  house  near  the  end  of  Holborn, 
where  the  links  were  at  once  extinguished  ; 
and  alighting  from  the  vehicle.  Lord  Russell 
handed  her  out,  and  threw  the  cloak  over  her 
shoulders.  Then  drawing  her  arm  within  his, 
he  led  her,  dizzied  and  bewildered,  through  the 
streets  of  the  great  city,  thronged  at  that  mo- 
ment with  people  of  almost  every  rank  and  sta- 
tion, enjoying  themselves  on  a  fine  May  night, 
after  the  toilsome  day.  She  observed  that  her 
noble  companion  pressed  his  hat  farther  down, 
upon  his  brow,  and  drew  the  collar  of  an  outer 
garment  which  he  wore,  half  coat  half  mantle, 
over  his  chin,  so  as  to  conceal  a  portion  of  his 
face ;  and  the  very  feeling  that  their  visit  re- 
quired secrecy  agitated  her  a  good  deal. 

Lord  Russell  probably  felt  her  hand  tremble 
upon  his  arm,  for  he  said,  in  a  low  but  kindly 
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tone,  "  Do  not  be  alarmed :  there  is  no  danger. 
It  is  as  well  that  I  should  not  be  recognised 
where  we  are  now  going ;  but  even  if  I  were, 
it  could  lead  to  no  bad  results  to  your  father." 

At  length,  from  crowded  thoroughfares  and 
busy  multitudes.  Lord  Russell  turned  off  into 
more  quiet  and  secluded  streets,  where  dark, 
tall  houses,  rising  up,  cast  a  deeper  shadow  in 
the  way;  but  at  length  he  and  his  fair  com- 
panion stopped  opposite  the  same  large  pair 
of  doors  which  had  given  admittance  to  Sir 
William  Ellerton  the  night  before.  A  strong 
light  was  perceptible  through  the  chink  at  the 
meeting  of  the  two  valves,  and  also  underneath 
the  door ;  and  voices  were  heard  speaking 
within.  Lord  Russell,  however,  knocked  with 
his  hand;  on  which  one  of  the  valves  was 
cautiously  thrown  back. 

Gertrude  was  standing  in  such  a  position, 
holding  fast,  in  some  trepidation,  by  Lord 
Russell's  arm,  that  the  scene  in  the  inside  of 
the  large  wine  store  was  at  once  displayed  to 
her  eyes.  Some  four  or  five  gentlemen  were 
standing  together  at  a  little  table,  ten  or  twelve 
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paces  in  advance,  on  which  were  ranged 
several  glasses  partly  filled  with  wine,  and 
two  or  three  candles.  They  seemed  in  eager 
and  vehement  discussion;  for  there  were 
hands  stretched  out,  flushed  cheeks,  eager 
looks,  and  the  demonstrative  finger  pressed 
upon  the  table;  but  the  countenance  of  only 
one  was  known  to  her,  which  was  that  of 
Algernon  Sydney.  The  person  who  opened  the 
door  was  a  slender  and  rather  short  man,  with 
sharp  twinkling  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  a 
good  deal  of  vivacity,  but  with  little  firmness 
in  his  countenance.  He  was  well  dressed, 
indeed  rather  too  much  so  for  his  station ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  wanted  that  freedom  of  air 
and  manner  which  peculiarly  distinguished  the 
gentleman  of  those  times.  The  moment  he  saw 
Lord  Russell,  he  begged  him,  with  a  low  bow, 
to  come  in,  and  drew  the  door  still  further  back. 
"No,  no,  Shepherd,"  said  Gertrude's  com- 
panion ;  "  I  will  join  them  presently.  You  go 
round  and  open  the  other  door,  taking  care 
that  all  your  people  are  out  of  the  way.  This 
lady  wishes  to  see  Master  Fenwick,  and  while 
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you  conduct  her  up  to  him,  I  can  go  down  to 
my  friends  by  the  ladder." 

"I  am  with  you  in  a  moment,  my  lord," 
said  Shepherd.  "  Excuse  me  for  shutting  the 
door." 

Leading  Gertrude  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  house,  Lord  Russell  waited  for  several 
minutes  in  the  street  before  the  door  was 
opened.  At  length,  however.  Shepherd  ap- 
peared with  a  light  in  his  hand,  and  following 
him  into  the  house,  the  lady  and  her  noble 
friend  were  led  along  a  narrow  passage,  and 
up  a  wider  flight  of  steps,  which  conducted 
them  to  the  long  corridor  where  Sir  William 
Ellerton  had  first  paused  after  his  ascent  from 
the  wine  store. 

"Who  is  there  below.  Shepherd?"  asked 
Lord  Russell,  halting  when  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  corridor. 

*'  There  is  the  duke,  my  lord,"  said  the  wine 
merchant,  in  reply ;  "  and  there  is  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  Essex,  with  Ferguson  and  Arm- 
strong." 

"  I   must  speak  with  Ferguson,"  answered 
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Lord  Russell :  "  the  man  is  mad,  I  think.  Now 
go  on  with  him,  dear  Gertrude,  and  he  will  take 
you  to  see  him  you  wot  of.  Do  not  stir  till  I 
come.  There  are  some  gentlemen  below  with 
whom  I  must  speak;  but  I  will  not  be  long." 

"  The  time  will  not  be  tedious,  my  lord," 
replied  Gertrude ;  and  leaving  her  kind  friend, 
she  followed  the  wine  merchant  towards  her 
father's  chamber. 

Lord  Russell,  in  the  mean  time,  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp  which  burnt  in  the  corridor,  found 
his  way  to  the  door  which  led  from  the  dwell- 
ins-house  to  the  wine  store  below. 

"  Ah,  here  is  Lord  Russell,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen  near  the  table,  as  that  nobleman 
descended.  "  We  want  a  little  of  your  cool 
counsel,  my  lord.  Here  are  Hampden  and  Syd- 
ney getting  very  warm." 

"  Methinks  there  should  be  no  occasion  for 
heat,  your  grace,"  said  Lord  Russell,  "  where 
there  is  but  one  common  view.  Though  we 
may  differ  as  to  the  means,  we  may  consider 
them  calmly.  May  I  know  if  you  have  come 
to  any  determination?" 
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"  None  as  yet,"  replied  Sydney:  "we  were 
waiting  for  you ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  Fer- 
guson here  was  about  to  read  a  declaration 
drawn  up  to  make  the  nation  fully  acquainted 
with  our  complaints,  our  views,  and  purposes. 
Hampden  objects  that  there  is  no  need  of 
reading  it,  till  we  have  determined  upon  some- 
thing which  may  render  it  necessary  to  publish 
it.  I  contend  that  if  we  thus  stop  at  every 
step  till  another  is  decided,  we  shall  never  pro- 
ceed at  all." 

"  We  may  as  well  hear  the  paper  read,"  said 
Lord  Russell ;  "  we  need  not,  by  any  means, 
adopt  or  sanction  it  without  further  considera- 
tion." 

The  proposal  was  adopted;  a  tall,  sallow- 
faced  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  starched 
band,  advanced  to  the  table,  with  a  bow  to 
Lord  Russell,  and  was  proceeding  to  read  a 
paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  when  a  step  sud- 
denly heard  upon  the  ladder  caused  him  to 
stop.  The  person  who  approached  proved 
to  be  Shepherd,  however,  and  Ferguson, 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  man  in   black, 
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proceeded  to  read  aloud  a  sort  of  mani- 
festo, in  which  were  set  forth  the  complaints 
of  the  parties  against  the  measures  of  the 
Crown,  and  a  long  recapitulation  of  grievances 
for  which  redress  was  demanded  in  a  very 
peremptory  tone.  The  terms  of  the  whole 
document  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  be  used 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  projected  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  malice  and 
violence  in  the  manner  of  putting  the  charges 
against  the  court. 

Lord  Russell  looked  very  grave ;  and  when 
Ferguson  had  done,  he  said,  somewhat  sternly, 
*^  I  think  we  had  better  not  consider  this  paper 
at  present,  as  many  passages  thereof  I  should 
decidedly  object  to ;  and  besides,  the  necessity 
for  armed  resistance,  to  which  it  clearly  points, 
has  not  yet  arrived.  No  plans  are  arranged ; 
none  of  the  preliminary  measures  taken ;  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  state  our  views  when  we  have 
decided  upon  our  conduct." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Hampden;  "if  in- 
surrection should  ever  be  necessary,  this  is  not 
the  time  for  it.     Recognising  fully  the  right  of 
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the  people  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
Crown,  when  all  other  constitutional  means  fail, 
I  must  contend  that  the  failure  of  all  other 
means  is  the  only  justification  of  the  exercise 
of  that  right." 

"  Your  grandfather  thought  otherwise,"  mur- 
mured Sydney,  in  a  low  tone ;  but  Hampden 
did  not  hear,  or  would  not  notice  the  words, 
and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  exclaimed,  "I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  insurrection  at  pre- 
sent would  be  very  injudicious.  It  would  not 
succeed,  and  therefore  it  would  be  wrong." 

"  Well,  then,  what  is  next  to  be  done  ? " 
asked  Lord  Grey.  "  We  must,  I  suppose,  en- 
deavour to  move  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  danger?" 

Sydney  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door  leading  to  the  street, 
and  Shepherd,  approaching,  opened  it  cau- 
tiously, and  spoke  to  some  one  without.  Then 
closing  it  again  carefully,  he  returned  to  the 
table,  and  said,  "  It  is  Colonel  Rumsey,  your 
grace.  He  brings  a  message  from  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.     Shall  I  admit  him  ? " 
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"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  answered  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth;  and  a  powerful  man,  somewhat 
above  the  middle  age,  was  introduced  into 
their  secret  conclave.  He  was  greeted  as  an 
acquaintance  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent ;  and  after  a  few  words  of  common  cour- 
tesy, proceeded  to  deliver  a  message  from  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  urging  the  gentlemen 
present,  in  somewhat  furious  terms,  to  make 
no  longer  delay,  but  to  raise  the  country  to 
resistance  before  effectual  resistance  should  be 
rendered  impossible. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  about  to  reply, 
but  Lord  Russell  interposed,  saying,  "  I  think 
we  had  better  consult  apart,  my  lord  duke. 
If  Colonel  Rumsey  will  remain  here,  he  shall 
have  our  answer  to  the  earl's  message  in  a  few 
minutes;"  and  taking  up  one  of  the  lights, 
he  led  the  way  to  a  distant  part  of  the  store. 
A  hasty  consultation  then  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  cha- 
racter and  conduct  were  not  spared;  but  at 
length  Lord  Russell  called  their  attention  to 
the  true  subject  before  them,  saying,  "Some 
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answer  must  be  returned,  at  all  events,  gen- 
tlemen, and  as  it  would  be  very  inexpedient 
to  communicate  our  whole  views  to  a  person- 
age whose  opinions  are  never  very  firm,  and 
■whose  flight  from  England  has  severed  the  tie 
between  his  party  and  himself,  I  think  a  mere 
general  message  may  be  sufficient,  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the  mea- 
sures he  recommends." 

"Decidedly,"  said  Sydney.  "He  has  no 
title  to  expect  more  at  our  hands." 

"  You,  Ferguson,  make  the  communication 
to  Colonel  Rumsey,  with  what  courteous 
phrases  you  may  think  fit,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth ;  and  the  independent  minister, 
who  had  been  thrust  by  Shaftesbury  himself 
into  the  counsels  of  men  much  superior  to 
himself  in  station  and  influence,  if  not  in 
powers  of  mind,  advanced  with  a  grim  smile 
and  bitter  heart  towards  Colonel  Rumsey, 
while  the  rest  followed  a  step  ar  two  behind. 

"  I  am  commissioned,  colonel,  by  these 
noble  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a 
harsh  and  dissonant  tone,  "  to  inform  you,' in 
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answer  to  your  message  from  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  that  Mr.  Trenchard  has  failed 
them  at  Taunton;  that  they  consider  the 
country  not  ripe  for  insurrection ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  my  Lord  of  Shaftesbury  must 
rest  contented  at  present." 

Lord  Russell  turned  away,  saying,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  That  man  must  not  be  trusted  further. 
He  has  gone  beyond  the  terms  dictated  to  him 
— but  no  matter ; "  and  drawing  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  aside,  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  him 
in  private. 

When  the  duke  returned  to  the  rest,  Lord 
Russell  was  not  with  him,  and  Algernon  Syd- 
ney soon  after  left  the  party ;  but  Monmouth, 
Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  Ferguson, 
remained  for  nearly  half  an  hour ;  and  Rum- 
sey  did  not  quit  the  store  till  they  all  sepa- 
rated. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  answer  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  message  had  been  delivered  by 
Ferguson,  the  party  was  joined  by  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick ;  and  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance,  the  conversation  took  a  verv  diffe- 
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rent  course  from  that  which  it  had  previously 
followed.  A  few  bitter  and  caustic  words  from 
the  last  comer,  as  soon  as  he  heard  what  had 
taken  place  before  his  arrival,  led  the  minds  of 
all  present  to  the  subjects  from  which  it  had 
been  Lord  Russell's  wish  to  turn  them,  at  least 
for  the  time. 

"  So,"  he  said,  "  no  insurrection  !  Well, 
I  am  a  weathercock,  and  ready  to  turn  which- 
ever way  the  wind  blows  as  well  as  others. 
I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  blown 
west,  however;  for  as  I  passed  through  the 
park  I  saw  some  of  the  guards  lolling  by  the 
decoy,  and  I  thought  to  myself.  If  I  had  half 
a  dozen  old  women  with  broomsticks,  and  a 
corporal's  guard  of  chimney-sweeps,  I  would 
clear  the  town  of  the  whole  of  you  in  five 
minutes." 

"  Not  so  easy  as  that,  my  good  lord,"  said 
Sir  Thomas  x\rmstrong,  with  a  somewhat  con- 
temptuous smile  curling  his  lip.  "  Yet  I  think 
it  might  be  done,  with  brave  men,  instead  of  old 
women  and  chimney-sweeps,  and  experienced 
officers  to  lead  them,  instead  of  your  lordship." 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"  Do  you  think  it  could  be  really  carried  out 
successfully?"  demanded  Monmouth,  turning 
to  Armstrong,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
"  without  endangering  the  life  of  the  King  or 
the  Duke  of  York?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  your  Grace,"  replied  Arm- 
strong; "and  I  would  undertake  to  surprise 
and  disarm  them,  with  very  little  resistance, 
if  I  were  permitted  to  pick  my  men,  to  the 
amount  of  half  the  adversaries'  numbers.  But 
if  your  Grace  choose  to  visit  their  posts  with  me 
to-morrow,  I  will  show  you  what  state  of  dis- 
cipline they  keep,  and  how,  by  separating  each 
body  from  the  rest,  they  might  be  mastered  at 
once." 

"I  will  go,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Monmouth.  "  Just  as  a  matter  of  speculation; 
— nothing  more,  remember." 

"  On  those  terms,  I  trust  you  will  admit  me 
to  be  of  the  party,"  said  Lord  Grey. 

His  offer  was  accepted  at  once,  and  shortly 
after  the  gentlemen  separated:  a  memorable 
meeting,  which,  though  no  overt  act  of  treason 
was  committed — no  plan  of  insurrection  formed 
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— no  organized  scheme  even  of  resistance  to 
arbitrary  power  laid  out, — by  the  imperfection 
of  evidence,  by  the  perversion  of  law,  by  the 
cowardice  of  some,  and  by  the  treachery  of 
others,  brought  many  a  noble  head  to  the 
block,  and  spilt  the  best  blood  of  England  on 
the  scaffold. 


p  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

During  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  this  con- 
versation. Lord  Russell  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  different  scene.  In  regard  to  such  charac- 
ters as  his  we  have  every  sort  of  conventional 
nonsense.  We  have  the  minor  theatre  cant, 
which  represents  the  brave  and  the  patriotic  as 
always  tender  and  kind;  we  have  the  rough 
republican  cant,  which  presents  them  to  us  as 
always  stern  and  rude.  But,  in  truth  and 
verity,  the  domestic  and  the  public  qualities  of 
man  are  so  far  separate,  that  we  may  make 
almost  any  combination  we  like,  and  we  shall 
find  an  example  thereof  in  history.  So  far 
from  the  lion  and  the  lamb  being  always 
united,  the  true  heroic  character  would  appear 
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much  more  amiable  in  the  annals  of  the  world 
than  it  does,  if  such  were  the  case.  But  there 
are,  alas !  too  few  Lord  Russells  :  too  few  who 
could  go  from  a  scene  where  the  interests  of  his 
country — the  destiny  of  his  race — his  own  life 
itself — depended  upon  the  words  spoken  and 
the  resolutions  formed ;  and  casting  from  his 
mind  all  thought  of  such  fearful  hazards,  after 
he  had  acted  his  own  part  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  conscience,  devote  his  mind  and  give  up 
his  heart  to  the  kindlier  feeling  of  social  charity 
and  domestic  love.  Grand  is  the  spirit,  in- 
deed, which  suffers  not  one  duty  to  trench 
upon  another, — no  one  virtue  to  swallow  up 
the  rest. 

Lord  Russell  sat  beside  Sir  William  Ellerton, 
while  Gertrude  rested  on  the  other  side,  with 
her  hand  clasped  in  her  father's,  and  her  head 
leaning  on  his  bosom,  the  first  time  for  two 
long  years  ;  and  Russell  was  very  happy  in  the 
sisht;  for  he  believed  that  to  be  made  the 
means  of  procuring  so  much  pure  joy  to  two 
noble  beings,  was  a  blessing  to  himself.  , 

The  delight  he  witnessed  so  far  absorbed  his 
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attention,  that  of  the  many  things  he  wished  to 
say  to  Sir  William  Ellerton,  he  did  not  say  one 
for  several  minutes.  Gertrude's  father  did  not 
speak  his  thanks  either,  but  pressed  Lord  Rus- 
sell's hand,  and  that  was  thanks  enough.  But 
after  a  time  Lord  Russell  broke  silence,  looking 
up  suddenly  from  a  fit  of  thought, — "I  will  not 
utter  one  word.  Sir  William,"  he  said,  "  to  de- 
fend myself  from  the  imputation  of  having  taken 
any  part  against  you  in  a  sad  affair  now  long 
past ;  for  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  aware  that  I 
took  none.  On  the  contrary,  I  openly  avowed 
my  conviction  that  you  were  innocent,  as  I  did 
in  several  other  cases ;  and  had  the  matter 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
my  voice  should  have  been  loudly  raised  in 
your  defence.  The  Council,  however,  took 
cognizance  of  the  charge ;  and  there  I  had  no 
power." 

"  I  am  aware,  my  good  lord,  I  am  aware," 
replied  Sir  William  Ellerton,  "  I  know  that  I 
have  much  to  thank  you  for, — nought  to  charge 
you  with." 

"Nevertheless,"    continued    Lord    Russell, 
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"  although  we  drop  the  past,  there  may,  perhaps, 
be  some  feeling  of  surprise  in  your  mind  that 
I,  an  old  and  a  sincere  friend,  and,  moreover,  a 
lover  of  justice,  do  not  even  now  exert  myself 
personally  to  remedy  the  wrong  you  still 
suffer." 

Sir  William  waved  his  hand,  but  Lord 
Russell  went  on.  "  Hear  me  but  one  moment. 
I  have  told  this  dear  lady  that  I  cannot  do  so ; 
and  for  fear  of  any  misconstructions,  now  or 
hereafter — perhaps,  when  I  am  in  the  grave ; 
for  who  can  tell  his  hour  ? — I  would  fain  make 
clear  the  reasons  why  I  cannot.  Pride  has  no 
share  therein  ;  and  if  the  question  merely  were, 
whether  I  should  stoop  to  ask  any  favour  of  the 
court  I  have  so  deeply  offended,  or  whether  I 
should  venture  to  incur  popular  reproach,  I 
would  not  hesitate;  but  there  is  more  than 
this.  I  am  identified  with  a  great  cause,  which 
has  too  few  defenders  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
cause,  I  must  not  risk  a  doubt  as  to  any  of  my 
actions,  or  appear  as  the  solicitor  of  any  grace 
at  the  hands  of  men  whose  conduct  I  publicly 
condemn,  and  whose  measures  I  openly  oppose." 
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"  I  beseech  you,  my  noble  friend,  say  no 
more,"  replied  Sir  William  Ellerton.  "  Have  I 
known  you  so  many  years  to  doubt  you  ?  I  may 
differ  with  you,  my  lord,  and  you  know  I  do — not 
upon  principles,  but  as  to  the  time  when  those 
principles  come  into  action — not  upon  objects, 
but  the  means  of  attaining  those  objects;  but 
to  distrust  your  honour  or  your  probity,  your 
sincerity  or  your  virtue,  would  be  to  believe 
that  nature's  self  had  made  a  lie.  And  now  let 
me  thank  you,  not  so  much  for  your  kind  in- 
terest in  myself,  as  for  what  you  have  done  for 
this  dear  child.  She  has  told  me  all.  Not- 
withstanding my  sufferings,  my  lord,  I  offer  up 
to  God,  night  and  morning,  my  thanks  for 
many  blessings  undeserved  ;  and  henceforth  I 
shall  have  to  thank  Heaven  likewise,  that  in 
the  moment  of  danger  and  distress,  my  Ger- 
trude found  a  Russell  and  a  Sydney  to  befriend 
and  defend  her." 

"  Sydney,"  said  Lord  Russell,  with  a  smile, 
"  is  a  great  contradiction.  He  is  the  only 
republican  knight  -  errant  that  ever  lived — 
though,"  he  added,  more  thoughtfully,  "  per- 
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haps  there  was  more  of  republicanism  in  knight- 
errantry  than  we  imagine.  Yet  Sydney  puts 
all  these  things  so  strongly  in  contrast  in  his 
own  nature,  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  combines  incompatible  qualities. 
The  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  aristocrat,  the 
true  Christian,  he  is  nevertheless  republican  in 
theory,  rude  in  his  forms,  despising  over-culti- 
vation, and  in  times  to  come  may  be  branded 
as  an  unbeliever.  But  his  sword  is  always  as 
ready  to  spring  from  its  sheath  for  a  woman  as 
against  a  tyrant;  and  in  both  cases,  I  might 
add,  almost  too  ready.  His  haste,  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Frederick  Beltingham,  had  well  nigh  caused 
us  serious  inconvenience.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  dealt  with  him  for  his 
offence  according  to  law." 

"  Law,  my  noble  lord,  is  not  always  the 
surest  course,"  replied  Sir  William  Ellerton. 
^^In  the  hands  of  English  juries,  and — alas! 
that  I  should  say — of  English  judges,  it  has 
proved  a  perilous  security." 

"  True,"  replied  Russell ;   "  but  there  is  no 
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better  to  be  had.  The  greatest  implied  insult 
which  has  ever  been  put  upon  our  courts  of  law 
is,  the  determination  of  the  Crown  to  obtain  the 
nomination  of  the  sheriffs.  The  true  object 
must  be,  to  punish  its  adversaries,  by  the  pack- 
ing of  juries  against  them  in  all  crown  cases. 
God  forfend  that  we  have  not  false  accusations 
too !  It  would  not  surprise  me ;  and  wherever 
the  blow  falls,  it  will  fall  heavy." 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  other 
things;  and  Sir  William  Ellerton  gave  his 
daughter  and  Lord  Russell  an  account  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  he  had  met  with  in 
reaching  London;  and  he  dwelt  long,  with 
deep  gratitude,  upon  the  services  of  Dick 
Myrtle.  When  he  paused,  both  his  auditors 
asked  at  once,  **  But  where  is  he  now?" 

*'  Out  walking  through  the  city,"  said  Sir 
William.  "He  proposed  to  return  to-day  to 
his  own  quiet  home ;  but  something  occurred 
this  morning,  I  know  not  what,  to  make  him 
change  his  resolution,  and  he  remains  till  to- 
morrow ;  but  he  feels  a  prisoner  here,  and  he 
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proves  his  liberty  to  himself  by  wandering 
through  these  streets  at  night.  To-morrow, 
however,  I  shall  lose  my  companion." 
'  "Oh!  let  me  take  his  place;"  cried  Ger- 
trude, casting  herself  upon  her  father's  bosom ; 
"  that  will  indeed  be  a  blessing ! " 

"  No,  my  dear  child,"  replied  her  father, 
firmly ;  "  that  cannot  be.  If  Lady  Russell  will 
kindly  shield  you  till  I  can  find  means  of 
escaping,  she  will  redouble  my  gratitude ;  then 
I  will  take  you  with  me,  never  to  leave  you 
again  unprotected." 

"  Better  far,  my  friend,  to  leave  her  with  us," 
said  Lord  Russell;  "she  shall  be,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  a  daughter  of  our  house." 

But  Sir  William  Ellerton  was  firm ;  and  at  a 
late  hour  parted  with  his  child,  not  without  a 
sigh  that  they  were  forced  to  part  at  all. 

Leaving  the  fugitive  and  his  daughter,  I 
must  now  turn  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  Dick 
Myrtle,  who,  as  Sir  William  Ellerton  had  said, 
did  feel  as  a  prisoner  in  Shepherd's  house, 
though  he  was  free  to  come  and  go  as  he 
liked.     When  he  rose  in  the  morning,  his  first 
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thought  was,  could  he  venture  to  go  out?  and 
the  very  doubt  of  such  a  thing  was  disagreeable 
to  one  whose  actions  had  always  been  as  un- 
controlled as  those  of  a  wild  bird.  More  to 
prove  his  free  agency  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, then,  Dick  Myrtle  found  his  way  down 
stairs,  and  issued  forth  into  the  street.  There, 
however,  he  paused,  looking  about  him  before 
Shepherd's  door  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
turned  the  corner,  hesitating  which  way  he 
should  go.  As  he  did  so,  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
figure  of  a  man  whom  he  knew,  speaking  with 
the  master  of  the  house,  at  the  gates  of  the  wine 
store ;  and  he  was  advancing  at  once  towards 
them,  when  the  man  turned  and  walked  hastily 
away.  Dick  Myrtle  would  not  pursue  him, 
though  some  doubts  and  suspicions  crossed  his 
mind;  and  walking  up  to  Shepherd  himself, 
he  addressed  him  in  a  common  everyday  tone, 
with  some  inquiries  about  his  wines. 

"  Sir,  you  shall  taste  them  in  a  moment," 
replied  Shepherd,  "and  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  will  say  j^ou  have  never  had  finer  wines  of 
any  kind  than  I  can  offer  you,  pass  your  lips ; 
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but  had  you  not  better  come  in,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  taste  the  wines  in  a  snug  little  room  up- 
stairs ?  If  I  have  a  right  notion  of  things,  your 
being  seen  in  the  streets  might  be  uncomfort- 
able." 

"Oh,  no!"  answered  Dick  Myrtle;  '*you 
mistake,  Mr.  Shepherd.  I  have  nothing  un- 
comfortable about  me.  My  friend,  indeed  ! 
— how  do  you  call  him  ? — oh,  Fenwick  ;  he  is 
not  to  be  trusted  in  the  streets,  but  I  have  had  a 
better  education.  So  I'll  just  step  in  here  and 
taste  some  of  your  nectar,  of  which,  perhaps,  I 
may  purchase  a  hogshead,  if  it  suits  me." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Jones,  certainly,^'  replied 
Shepherd,  leading  the  way  into  what  might  be 
called  the  dormitory  of  his  wines ;  "  here  are 
some  of  the  best.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
match  them  in  London.  What  shall  it  be  that 
I  first  place  before  you,  Mr.  Jones?  These 
large  casks  are  from  the  Island  of  Madeira,  and 
though  not  now  much  liked,  were  greatly  in 
fashion  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  They  are 
fifteen  years  older  than  when  I  first  had  them, 
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but  this  is  a  wine  which  is,  unlike  woman,  the 
older  the  better." 

"  No,  none  of  that,"  said  Dick,  in  a  quiet 
tone;  "I  drank  it  once,  and  it  is  sour  stuff. 
But  what  wines  was  Keeling  tasting  just  now? 
He  is  a  good  judge,  I  should  think.  I  remem- 
ber when  he  was  at  our  house  one  day,  he 
swallowed  two  jugs  of  prime  Bordeaux,  and 
thanked  God  over  them  with  great  devotion." 

"  Oh,  sir,  he  was  not  tasting  v/ines,"  replied 
Shepherd ;  "  only  a  little  business  in  the  way  of 
trade — nothing  more.  I  did  not  know  you 
were  acquainted  with  him,  as  you  did  not 
speak." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Dick  Myrtle,  "  I  know 
him  very  well ;  but  he  turned  away  in  such  a 
hurry  when  he  heard  a  step,  that  he  did  not 
see  me.  To  the  wines,  however,  Mr.  Shep- 
herd ;  to  the  wines !  No,  I  will  have  no  thin 
stuff,  some  solid  Oporto  is  best  suited  to  my 
time  of  life." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can  match  you,"  replied  Shep- 
herd ;   "  but  we  must  come  farther  in.      Here, 
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Jeremiah  !  Jeremiah  !  bring  an  end  of  a  candle 
and  a  Venice  glass.  There  are  merchants  in 
London,  Mr.  Jones,  whose  wines  would  split  a 
Venice  glass  all  to  pieces,  if  the  tale  be  true 
that  it  cracks  when  poison  is  poured  in — ha, 
ha,  ha ! — but  you  will  not  find  that  with  mine, 
I  can  tell  you.  What,  Jeremiah  I  will  you 
never  come  ?" 

"  Here,  sir,  here  ! "  cried  one  of  the  lads  of 
the  house,  running  up  with  a  glass  still  wet 
with  recent  washing,  and  a  piece  of  lighted 
candle  stuck  into  a  cleft  stick,  precisely  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  present  day ;  and 
Mr.  Shepherd,  taking  the  light,  guided  his 
guest  on  through  his  wilderness  of  casks. 

"  Now,  sir,  here  is  Oporto  in  the  wood,"  cried 
the  wine  merchant.  "  I  flatter  myself  that  you 
cannot  name  any  wine  grown  in  Europe,  or  the 
Greek  Islands,  that  you  will  not  find  here. 
Draw  some  of  great  H,  you  dog,  Jeremiah, 
and  let  the  gentleman  taste  if  ever  he  found 
anything  more  glorious  between  his  palate  and 
his  tongue  than  that." 

"  I   should    much   like    to    have    Keeling's 
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opinion  upon  the  wines,  ha,  Master  Shep- 
herd ? "  said  Dick  Myrtle ;  "  he  must  be  a 
judge,  I  should  think.  Where  does  he  live? 
I  will  find  him  out.  He  does  not  know  I  am 
in  London,  or  he  'd  be  glad  enough  to  see 
me." 

Shepherd  gave  the  man's  address,  but  in- 
stantly presented  a  glass  of  heady  Port  to 
Dick  Myrtle,  who  drank  about  one  half,  and 
then  pronounced  it  somewhat  too  young  a 
wine,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the 
v/ine  merchant,  who  had  not  conceived  a  very 
high  opinion  of  his  judgment  in  such  commo- 
dities. 

"  'T  is  that  the  wine  is  so  rich  of  the  grape, 
Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  takes  longer 
to  ripen  than  others.  Upon  my  conscience! 
it  has  been  here  above  ground  twenty  years. 
But  we  have  others — there  is  no  want  of  wine 
here.  You  can  have  twenty  different  vintages. 
What  think  you  of  this  ?  See  the  date  is 
marked  upon  it,  1657.     Will  that  suit  you?" 

"  We  will  see,"  said  Dick  Myrtle,  while 
Jeremiah    drew   some   wine   from    this    fresh 
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barrel ;  and  after  tasting  the  juice,  exclaimed, 
"  That  is  better,  Master  Shepherd ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  in  that  pipe  we 
have  so  negligently  passed?" 

"  Really,  I  do  not  well  know  what  it  is 
like,"  answered  Shepherd,  in  an  indifferent 
tone.  "  It  has  not  had  any  drawn  out  of  it 
yet.     It  will  not  be  fit  to  drink  for  a  while." 

Dick  Myrtle  tried  hard  to  have  some  drawn 
for  his  especial  pleasure ;  but  Shepherd  resisted ; 
and  Dick  made  up  his  mind  that  it  contained 
gunpowder.  In  that  supposition  he  was  wrong. 
There  was  nothing  within  but  bullets. 

"  Well,''  he  said,  at  length,  after  having 
tasted  two  more  sorts  of  wine,  "  this  must 
be  my  liquor,  Master  Shepherd :  1657 ;  and 
now  we  will  haggle  about  the  price,  if  you 
please.  You  '11  find  me  more  difficult  to  do 
business  with  than  Keeling,  though  I  've  a 
notion,"  he  added,  speaking  in  Shepherd's  ear, 
"  that  he  was  here  more  upon  Lord  Howard's 
business  than  his  own." 

Shepherd  gave  a  start  and  cried,  "Hush!" 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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and  Dick  Myrtle  nodded  his  head  with  a  mys- 
terious smile,  saying,  in  a  whisper,  "  Mum, 
Master  Shepherd — mum  is  the  word.'^ 

Retiring  to  a  room  up  stairs,  the  two  parties 
began  to  chaffer  for  the  pipe  on  which  Dick 
Myrtle  had  fixed;  and  for  some  time  not  a 
word  was  said  upon  any  subject  but  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ;  but  the  bargain  being 
at  length  settled.  Shepherd  asked  to  what  ad- 
dress he  should  send  the  wine. 

Dick  Myrtle  nodded  his  head,  significantly, 
saying,  "  When  I  go,  Master  Shepherd,  then 
you  shall  have  directions  and  money  in  hand ; 
but  I  intend  to  burden  you  till  to-morrow,  for 
I  must  see  Keeling,  and  a  lawyer  named  West. 
He  's  an  old  friend  of  ours,  and  helped  my 
father  to  a  good  sum  of  money  in  old  Noll's 
time." 

*' Oh,  ho!"  said  Shepherd;  ''you  are  one 
of  that  sort,  are  you,  sir?  Then  I  dare  say 
you  know  all  about  their  affairs." 

"  No,"  answered  his  companion,  in  a  more 
decided  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  used ;  *'  no. 
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Master  Shepherd,  I  do  not;  but  I  intend  to 
know  more  about  them  soon,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  am  going  to  see  Keeling." 

"  Why  he  is  in  a  bit  of  a  fright,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  that  is  the  truth,"  rephed  Shepherd,  still 
honouring  Dick  Myrtle  with  the  name  he  had 
bestowed  upon  him  at  their  first  meeting; 
"  he  's  quick,  but  he  is  timid,  and  it  is  all  about 
his  having  met  some  one  who  knew  him,  when 
he  was  down  mumming  a  bit,  in  a  servant's 
coat,  in  the  country.  So  you  will  not  see  him 
if  you  go  before  it  is  dark,  I  should  think." 

**  I  '11  take  care  not  to  do  that,"  answered 
Dick  Myrtle;  "but  I  imagine  he  is  in  no 
danger ;  and  now,  Master  Shepherd,  I  will  go 
up  and  see  if  my  comrade  is  awake ;  for  I  am 
growing  somewhat  hungry,  and  long  to  break 
my  fast." 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  Sir  William  Eller- 
ton's  chamber,  however,  and  Dick  Myrtle  sat 
down  and  gave  himself  up  to  thought ;  but  the 
train  of  his  reflections  was  very  different  from 
that  in  which  most  men  would  have  indulged 
in  his  situation.     Living  much  apart  from  other 
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men :  excluded  by  his  birth  from  associating 
on  equal  terms  with  persons  of  high  station, 
though  often  of  not  greater  wealth  than  him- 
self; raised  by  fortune  above  the  class  from 
which  he  sprang,  giving  himself  up  by  incli- 
nation to  the  sports  of  the  field,  Dick's  mind, 
like  his  bod}^  had  learned  to  pursue  a  course 
of  its  own.  He  was  naturally  inquisitive,  and 
both  naturally  and  habitually  fond  of  enter- 
prise; so  that  he  was  very  careless  of  his  own 
safety,  and  not  very  prudent  in  his  own  de- 
cisions; yet  to  do  him  but  justice,  he  was  keen, 
provident,  and  politic  in  the  execution  of  his 
designs,  however  rashly  they  might  be  framed, 
and  always  more  thoughtful  in  the  service  of 
others  than  in  his  own  case. 

'*  What  are  these  men  about?"  he  asked 
himself,  as  he  sat  and  ruminated;  *' there  is 
something  in  the  wind,  evidently ;  and  I  must 
know  what  it  is.  That  fellow  Keeling  used  to 
talk  rank  treason  when  he  had  got  his  skin  full 
of  wine,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  is  rascal 
enough  to  be  traitor  too.  Good  Lord  Russell, 
too,  they  say,  loves  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
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York,  as  a  bloodhound  loves  ripe  grapes.  I 
should  not  at  all  wonder  if  we  had  got  here 
into  the  midst  of  a  wasp's  nest,  and  Sir  William 
may  be  run  into  a  greater  scrape  than  the  last. 
The  men  must  be  mad  to  think  of  doing  any- 
thing against  the  Crown  now.  Why  we  are  all 
Tories;  the  very  church  bells  cry,  God  bless 
Kino;  Charles ! — and  yet  all  that  meeting;  at 
Cold  Lock,  which  the, horse-boy  at  Morrington 
told  us  of,  and  Russell  and  Colonel  Sydney 
there  with  Howard  and  Keeling :  put  all  that 
together,  and  it  is  clear  what  is  toward.  I  '11 
try  and  damp  them,  however.  Keeling  is  an 
arrant  coward,  and  will  soon  be  frightened  out 
of  plotting.  But  I'll  see  West  first.  He's  the 
devil  incarnate,  though  he  did  get  my  father  a 
contract  from  Old  Noll ;  but  he  must  know 
what  is  going  on,  if  au}^  one  does ;  for  if  there 
be  mischief  in  the  world,  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
hand  in  it:  an  unbelieving  imp." 

Such  were  some  of  our  good  friends  re- 
flections, but  not  all ;  for  Sir  William  Ellerton, 
after  his  long  journey,  slept  late,  and  Dick's 
mind  w^as  fond  of  pursuing   a  devious   track. 
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When  at  length  the  good  knight  awoke,  how- 
ever, he  was  anxious  that  his  kind  guide  and 
companion  should  quit  his  dangerous  society 
as  soon  as  possible ;  but  pleading  some  busi- 
ness in  London,  without  breathing  his  suspi- 
cions, Dick  Myrtle  announced  his  determina- 
tion of  remaining  till  the  following  morning, 
and  passed  part  of  the  day  in  asking,  with  a 
careless  air,  at  the  quays  and  docks  for  any 
vessels  freighted  to  France  or  Holland.  He 
was  disappointed  in  his  inquiries:  one  would 
be  ready  to  sail  in  ten  days ;  another,  they  said, 
in  a  week,  but  nothing  was  even  promised 
sooner,  and  Dick  Myrtle  was  well  aw^are  that 
the  engagements  of  ship's  captains  are  not 
always  most  punctually  executed.  He  neither 
told  his  inquiries  nor  their  result  to  Sir  William 
Ellerton  at  his  return,  but  revolved  in  his  own 
mind  the  means  of  facilitating  his  companion's 
escape,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  set  out  again 
upon  his  rambles  through  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  devil,  if  there  is  such  a 
beast,  go  in  peace,  Dick  Myrtle ! "  cried  an 
elderly  man,  with  keen  sharp  eyes  and  a  hag- 
gard countenance,  which  strangely  belied  a 
gay  and  brilliant  smile,  that  from  time  to 
time  came  upon  his  lip.  But  as  very  sour 
wines  will  often  effervesce  as  much  as  the 
sweetest,  so  the  sparkle  of  wit  and  pleasantry 
will  not  unfrequently  rise  up  from  the  dissatis- 
fied heart,  as  well  as  from  the  contented  one. 
At  present,  however,  he  spoke  not  only  seri- 
ously, but  impatiently;  and  Dick  Myrtle's  reply 
did  not  tend  to  render  him  more  tranquil. 
«  Not  I,  West;'  he  said.      "  Here  1  am  for 
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half-an-hour  to  come.  Why,  man,  I  have 
nought  on  which  to  bestow  my  idleness,  I  can- 
not go  to  sleep,  like  a  dog  in  his  hutch;  nor 
wash  my  face  with  my  paws,  like  a  cat  in  a 
v/indow ;  nor  lie  snug  in  a  hole,  and  look  out 
without  showing  my  nose,  like  a  fox ;  nor  sit 
with  my  legs  bundled  up  under  me,  like  a  hare 
in  her  form.  I  have  no  way  of  amusing  my- 
self, I  tell  you,  but  to  stay  here  and  see  you 
look  grim  and  fierce,  and  eat  the  nails  off  your 
left  hand,  as  if  hay  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
market,  and  there  were  no  thistles  upon  the 
common." 

*'  I  am  bus}',  I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  West,  the 
lawyer.  "I  am  expecting  friends  every  instant 
on  matters  of  importance,  and " 

*'  Have  you  not  a  good  friend  here  present?" 
asked  Dick  Myrtle.  "  And  as  for  business,  that 
can  be  done  at  any  time.  Business  is  a  dull 
beast  which  can  be  shot  sitting;  pleasure  is  the 
only  bird  that  must  be  hit  on  the  wing.  Then, 
again,  what  pleasure  can  be  equal  to  Dick 
MjTtle's  company  ?" 

*'  On  my  life,  you  will  drive  me  mad,  Dick  ! " 
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cried  the  lawyer.  "If  you  were  not  your 
father's  son,  I  would  draw  my  sword  and  drive 
you  out." 

"  No  easy  task,  Master  West,"  replied  Dick 
Myrtle,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  think  it  would  take 
five  of  you,  and  as  good  a  sword-player  as  any 
in  Europe  to  boot,  to  drive  me  out  of  this  place, 
when  I  am  determined  to  stay." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing," 
cried  West,  vehemently.  "  You  are  likely 
either  to  commit  yourself  to  what  you  would 
sooner  eat  your  flesh  than  have  aught  to  do 
with,  or  to  have  your  throat  cut  as  a  spy." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  I  had  better  go,"  replied 
Dick  Myrtle,  seeing  that  the  man  was  terribly 
agitated ;  but  West  suddenly  put  his  hand 
upon  his  arm,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  They 
are  coming  ! — What  can  we  do  ? — Here,  come 
here  ;"  and  he  rather  dragged  than  led  him 
into  an  inner  chamber,  where  he  threw  open 
the  door  of  a  deep  closet,  saying,  "  There,  go 
in  there  ;  it  is  your  only  resource." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Dick  Myrtle,  stoutly. 

"Man,  you  will  be  your  own  destruction. 
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and  mine,"  said  West,  in  a  deep,  stern  tone. 
"  You  are  a  marked  man,  I  tell  you.  In,  in 
quick  !  If  they  find  you  with  me,  they  will 
think  I  have  betrayed  them." 

Dick  Myrtle  made  no  further  resistance 
when  he  found  that  it  was  for  his  own  personal 
safety  that  West  feared,  and  going  in  at  once, 
the  door  was  shut  upon  him,  locked,  and  the 
key  taken  out. 

The  moment  that  this  was  done,  the  law^yer 
turned,  and,  with  trembling  hands,  took  down 
a  book  from  a  shelf,  turned  over  some  of  the 
pages,  and  kept  an  ear  upon  the  door.  The 
next  instant,  that  of  the  outer  room  was 
opened,  and  a  round,  mellow  voice  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  West,  are  you  not  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  here,"  replied  West,  from  within. 
*'  I  am  only  looking  out  a  case  upon  seizin  and 
possession." 

"  Seizing  the  King  and  possessing  his  port- 
mantle,"  said  another  voice ;  and  five  or  six 
faces  looked  in  at  him  through  the  half-open 
door,  while  the  steps  of  several  other  persons 
were  heard  entering  the  outer  room. 
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"  He  always  affects  to  have  some  practice," 
observed  one  of  the  visitors  with  a  laugh. 

"  And  you,  Rouse,  to  have  more  bad  prac- 
tices than  you^have,"  replied  West.  "  Why,  as 
tame  a  calf  as  ever  bleated,  he  pretends  to  be  a 
sad  libertine  amongst  women.  To  hear  him 
talk,  one  would  suppose  him  a  perfect  rover, 
and  yet  the  very  look  of  a  maid's  eye  makes 
him  blush  like  an  innocent  opening  rose ;"  and 
shutting  the  book,  he  replaced  it  on  the  shelf, 
and  returned  to  the  other  room,  closing  the 
door  behind  him. 

The  scene  of  all  this  transaction  was  the 
chambers  of  a  poor  lawyer,  high  up  in  one  of 
the  tall  houses  of  the  Temple.  The  outer 
room  was  of  tolerable  size,  but  not  very  spa- 
cious, and  its  sole  furniture  consisted  of  chairs 
and  tables,  a  high  desk,  and  a  book-case.  The 
inner  chamber  was  a  bed -room;  but  it  also 
served  as  a  sort  of  library,  or  study,  where  the 
lawyer  sometimes  received  a  client,  when  such 
a  rare  fish  came  to  his  net,  while  his  solitary 
clerk,  who  acted  also  the  part  of  shoe-cleaner. 
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sat  perched  up  at  the  high  desk  in  the  outer 
room,  with  the  air  of  having  something  to  do. 

"  Open  that  door,  open  that  door  !  "  cried  a 
harsh-looking  man,  who  had  just  entered. 
*^What  the  fiend  do  you  shut  the  door  for. 
West?  We  shall  be  suffocated  here.  We 
always  have  it  open,  and  now  the  man  closes 
it  when  the  days  grow  warmer  and  warmer." 

"  I  feel  it  somewhat  chilly,"  said  the  lawyer. 
''  I  dare  say  we  shall  do  very  well  here." 

''  Pooh,  pooh  ! "  cried  the  same  authoritative 
gentleman.  "  Why,  there  are  five  or  six  more 
coming,  and  the  room  is  crowded  already. 
Where  do  you  expect  us  to  sit?  On  our 
thumbs?  Open  the  door,  man,  and  give  us 
breath." 

With  evident  disinclination,  West  opened 
the  door  into  the  other  room,  but  the  necessity 
of  so  doing  soon  became  apparent ;  for  it  was 
hardly  done,  when  three  more  men  entered, 
and  then  two  more,  and  part  of  the  tide  flowed 
at  once  into  the  inner  room.  There  were  now 
more  than  twenty  persons  collected;    and  for 
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about  five  minutes  that  scene  of  confusion  and 
babble  took  place  which  generally — I  might 
say,  always — occurs  in  England  when  a  num- 
ber of  men,  not  constituted  in  a  regular  and 
organized  body,  meet  to  discuss  some  particular 
question,  affecting  many  of  them  differently, 
according  to  their  various  characters  and  in- 
terests. The  sounds  which  reached  the  ears  of 
Dick  Myrtle  fluctuated  between  extreme  dis- 
tinctness and  an  indefinite  buzz,  as  the  persons 
who  spoke  were  near  to  or  far  from  his  place  of 
concealment. 

**  Oh,  kill  him  like  a  dog,"  said  one. 

"When  is  the  punch  ordered?"  asked  an- 
other. 

"  A  table  would  be  better,"  observed  a  third. 

"The  list!" 

"  A  couple  of  hundred  horse  !  '* 

"  A  carriage  could  not  pass.'' 

"  Send  her  and  the  harlot  back  to  their  own 
countries." 

"  Here,  then,  read,  read  !  " 

"  We  shall  never  get  into  order." 

"  Now,  West !  " 
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"What  is  the  matter?" 

«  The  devil  you  did  ! " 

"  I  '11  take  it  on  m^^  damnation." 

"  Of  nothing  but  venison  and  fat  capons." 

"  For  shame !  young  man.  To  swear  is  un- 
becoming a  Christian." 

"I  do  not  care  how  much  blood  is  shed,  so 
the  object  be  attained." 

"  The  country  is  in  a  fever,  and  wants  blood- 
letting." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  West  will  read  over 
the  names.  If  all  be  not  here  at  the  end,  the 
door  must  be  locked,  notwithstanding." 

"  We  are  all  here,  I  think." 

Such  were  some  of  the  sounds  which  pene- 
trated into  Dick  Myrtle's  place  of  refuge,  and  a 
sort  of  droning  hum  was  kept  up  through  the 
whole,  from  voices  in  the  far  part  of  the  outer 
room,  which  occasionally  drowned  the  accents 
of  the  nearer  speakers,  and  cut  parts  out  of 
each  sentence  they  uttered. 

Many  men  in  Dick  Myrtle's  situation  would 
have  felt  some  annoyance,  curiosity,  or  alarm 
at  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  over- 
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hearing  the  consultations  of  men  who  were 
totally  ignorant  of  his  proximity,  and  who 
were  evidently  engaged  in  dangerous  schemes. 
But  he  felt  none  of  such  emotions.  He  was 
not  at  all  displeased  at  being  an  unseen  listener 
— he  rather  liked  the  occupation  than  other- 
wise ;  nor  was  he  at  all  ashamed :  he  felt 
neither  compunction  nor  fear.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  exert  his  faculties  to  catch  or  distin- 
guish the  sounds,  and  he  was  fully  resolved 
never  to  betray  a  word  that  he  heard ;  but  he 
by  no  means  shut  his  ears. 

After  the  last  words  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  was  a  comparative  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  the  voice  of  West  was 
heard,  reading  from  a  paper,  as  follows  : — 

Colonel  Walcot, 

Colonel  Rumsey, 


Master  Ex- Sheriff 

Goodenough, 
Master  Hone, 
Master  Rouse, 
Master  Hollo  way. 
Master  Lee, 


Master  Keeling, 
Master  Bourne, 
Master  Rumbold, 
Master  Tyler, 
Master  Ayloffe, 
Master  Norton, 
Master  Ferguson, 
Master  Nelthrop, 
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Major  Holme,  Master  Oliver, 

Master  Sherwood,  Master  Case, 

Master  Hardacre,  Master  West. 

Master  Smith, 

All  severally  answered  to  their  names,  ex- 
cept Ferguson  and  Rumsey,  and  then  West, 
proceeding  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  said, 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  ordered  the  punch 
to  be  brought  to  the  door  at  ten  of  the  clock ; 
by  which  time  I  trust  we  shall  have  done  our 
consultation.  And  in  this  I  have  deviated 
from  the  usual  custom,  of  having  the  punch 
first  and  the  consultation  afterwards,  for  several 
good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  punch 
being  a  valiant  liquor,  makes  some  of  us  pot- 
valiant  ;  in  the  next  place,  when  punch  is  the 
first-born,  consultation  gets  but  a  younger 
son's  portion;  and  in  the  next,  as  the  punch  is 
strong,  and  we  are^ — as  worthy  Master  Keeling 
would  say — but  weak  vessels  to  put  it  in,  we 
had  better  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  the 
vessels  before  we  risk  cracking  them  with  the 
strong  liquor.  If  you  all  approve  of  this,  and 
can  talk  dry-lipped  till  ten,  I  propose  that  the 
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door  be  locked ;  and  the  house  behig  thus  tiled 
in,  that  Master  Goodenough  do  take  the  chair, 
and  that  we  at  once  proceed  to  business." 

The  door  was  accordingly  locked,  the  dicta- 
torial man  who  had  so  loudly  called  for  air, 
was  seated  with  a  table  before  him,  and  a  dis- 
cussion or  rather  conversation  ensued,  which 
from  the  enigmatical  terms  employed,  greatly 
puzzled  Dick  Myrtle  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  what  he  heard. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  cried  Goodenough,  *'I 
suppose  that  there  is  no  change  of  purpose  in 
any  man,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  acci- 
dent which  deprived  us  of  the  best  opportunity 
possible.  We  all  go  for  the  lopping y^  I  think ; 
but  shall  it  be  one  branch  or  two?  I  am  for 
bringing  down  both  hlackhird  and  goldjiiiclir  " 

"  Shake  the  whole  tree  ! "  cried  a  man  with 
gray  hair,  near  the  door,  *'  unless  you  do  that, 
you  do  nothing." 

"  Zachary  Bourne  says  well,"  rejoined  a  man 
with  a  military  air,  "unless  you  attack  both 
head  and  stomach,^  the  great  object  is  lost." 

'  Killing.     2  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York.     ^  The  same. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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**  I  differ  from  you  there,  Major,"  replied  a 
man  named  Hone,  "  joa  might  lop  the  cap- 
tain without  touching  the  lieutenant.  It  is 
their  workino;  tof>;ether  that  is  the  evil." 

"Poo,  poo!  lop  them  both!"  cried  a  stein 
man  with  a  scar  upon  his  brow.  "  Do  not  let 
us  ever  go  back  from  what  is  once  fullv  deter- 
mined. We  are  all  of  the  same  opinion. 
Master  Goodenough ;  but  when  and  how  are 
Ave  to  buy  and  sell 9^^^ 

"  As  for  the  when,"  said  West,  who  had  not 
hitherto  spoken,  "that  must  be  decided  by 
our  state  of  preparation.  I  have  done  as  was 
agreed  at  our  last  meeting,  namel^^,  purchased 
thirty  pair  of  swans  feathers,  thirty  pair  of 
<joose  quills,  and  the  same  number  of  crow 
quills."     But  you  must  have  more  than  that." 

"  Enough  for  the  present,"  said  Major 
Holmes,  "if  we  only  shake  the  tree  without 
coming  Xo  the  principal  point,  one  crow  quill  is 
as  good  as  a  hundred  ;^  but  now  let  each  man 

'  Comincncp  the  insurrection. 

-  Swan's  Ibatl.ers,  goose  quills,  and  crow  quills,  meant 
different  Itincls  of  fire  arms. 

3  Kill  tlie  King  without  proceeding  to  a  general  insurrection. 
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who  has  an  opinion  give  it,  that  we  may  de- 
cide upon  something  this  night.  All  our  time 
was  wasted  at  Cold  Lock.  Your  great  men  have 
so  many  scruples,  and  so  many  punctilios,  that 
we  must  do  without  them,  and  act  for  ourselves." 

"  For  them  to  take  advantage  of  afterwards," 
said  West. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  ansv^rered  Holmes  sternly, 
"  but  what  matters  it  to  us  by  whom  the  hon- 
our is  reaped,  so  that  a  great  and  righteous 
deed  be  done,  and  our  deliverance  effected. 
I  seek  my  country's  freedom,  not  an  empty 
name.  Colonel  Walcot,  you  speak  as  one  who 
have  experience,  and  have  proved  yourself  in 
times  of  struggle." 

*'  You  know  my  opinion  well  enough,"  replied 
Walcot  sharply ;  "  I  have  not  the  thought  of 
slaying  in  secret.  I  will  not  abandon  my 
friends,  or  bring  division  into  their  councils ; 
but  I  love  it  not." 

"  I  say  that  it  is  a  duty,"  exclaimed  Good- 
enough,  "  if  we  are  to  move  in  this  affair  at  all. 
W^hat  are  tv\o  lives,  as  an  atonement  for  all  the 
evil  that  has  been  done  ?     Will  not  the  sacrifice 

r2 
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of  those  two  lives,  by  striking  terror  into  the 
minions  of  power  enable  us  to  master  all  points 
of  importance  with  little  if  an}'  resistance,  and 
thus  spare  the  effusion  of  a  ten  fold  greater 
quantity  of  Christian  blood?" 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  that,"  replied  Co- 
lonel Walcot,  "but  still  I  am  a  soldier,  not  a 
butcher;  and  I  will  keep  myself,  in  what  I  have 
to  say,  to  the  principal  point.  For  that,  then,  I 
think  it  necessary  that  two  or  three  of  us  who 
know  the  town  well,  should  meet,  and  with  a 
map  before  us,  lay  it  out  into  twenty  districts. 
For  each  of  these  districts,  some  man  of  action 
must  be  appointed  as  colonel,  who  will  hold 
communication  with  all  the  patriots  therein, 
organize  their  movements,  give  them  their 
rallying  points  and  watchwords,  and  be  their 
mouth  piece  to  this  committee.  All  the  sol- 
diers of  the  good  old  times  who  are  now  re- 
maining in  London,  must  be  diligently  sought 
out  and  distributed  through  these  districts 
under  the  command  of  the  colonels  appointed. 
Money  must  be  collected  by  some  means,  but 
with  that  I  will  have  nought  to  do  but  paying  my 
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share.  But  when  all  is  arranged,  the  strongest 
points  of  each  district  must  be  seized,  and 
■when  in  any  there  is  no  point  of  importance, 
the  men  of  that  district  must  join  those  of 
another.  The  chief  points  seem  to  me  to 
be ;  the  Artillery-ground,  London-bridge,  the 
Exchange,  and  the  posts  of  the  guards  at  the 
Savo}',  Whitehall,  and  the  Tower.  At  the 
Tower  will  be  the  severest  struggle,  and  we 
must  bring  all  the  Scotchmen  whom  Ferguson 
has  promised,  to  bear  upon  that  point;  many 
minor  details  can  be  settled  hereafter ;  one  or 
two  churches  in  each  district  may  be  seized 
upon  and  made  guard-houses  and  magazines, 
in  case  the  strife  should  be  protracted.  Money 
for  a  provisional  government  must  be  obtained 
at  any  risk,  and  even  with  some  injustice,  which 
can  be  rectified  afterwards.  Indiscriminate  pill- 
age, however,  must  be  forbidden  upon  pain  of 
death;  and  all  men  must  be  instructed  to 
direct  their  whole  efforts  to  the  one  great 
object." 

"  But  the  Tower,  the  Tower,  Colonel,"  cried 
the  man  named  Rouse,  '*how  is  that  to  be 
accomplished?     Why,  it  is  the  strongest  for- 
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tress  in  Europe;  you  ay  ill  never  get  possession 
of  it  but  by  famine." 

A  contemptuous  smile  curled  Colonel  Wal- 
cot's  lip;   and  he  replied  in  a  sneering  tone, 
"  It  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  London,  Master 
Rouse,  but  that  is  all.     We  must  find  some 
shorter  way  with  it  than  famine.     The  plan  I 
should  propose,  gentlemen,  is  as  follows.     But 
first  let  me  remark,  that  the  Tower,  though  a 
place   of  very  little  importance  as  a  place  of 
strength,  is  of  immense  importance  to  us,  and 
must  be  the  very  first  point  secured.    In  the  first 
place,  it  is  full  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  which 
we  shall  have  some  want.     In  the  next  place, 
its  water  communication  is  of  great  consequence 
to  whatever  party  possesses  it ;  and  it  would  not 
do,  while  we  are  acting  against  the  Savoy  and 
Whitehall,  to  be  taken  in  the  rear.     Lastly,  the 
very  report  of  the  Tower  having  fallen,  will 
spread  consternation  amongst  the  guards  and 
courtiers,  and  probably  stop  all  resistance." 

"  But  the  plan,  the  plan  !  "  cried  a  stout  hale 
man,  with  the  air  and  look  of  a  countryman, 
"how  is  it  to  be  effected?" 

"  Why   thus.   Master   Rumbald,"   rejoined 
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Walcot ;  "  but  I  propose  it,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  all : — On  the  day 
appointed,  let  seven  or  eight  of  our  people 
go  in  two  or  three  parties,  asking  to  see  the 
lions  and  the  armoury.  If  they  go  about 
dinner  time,  they  will  be  either  refused  point 
blank  by  the  wardens,  or  told  to  wait.  In 
either  case  they  will  be  within  the  walls  by 
that  time,  and  they  can  walk  into  the  suttler's, 
close  by  the  inner  gate,  to  seek  a  glass  of  ale 
or  anything  else.  Shortly  after,  six  or  eight 
others  can  drive  in,  in  a  coach,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  some  of  the  prisoners.  A  pretended 
quarrel  may  take  place  between  their  coach- 
man and  some  of  our  friends  at  the  suttler's 
and  in  the  scuffle  one  of  the  horses  may  be 
killed,  and  the  coach  overturned  just  in  the 
gateway,  so  as  to  prevent  the  portcullis  from 
falling,  and  the  bridge  from  being  raised. 
Three  hundred  of  Ferguson's  Scotchmen,  with 
as  many  Englishmen  as  we  can  spare,  must  be 
held  ready  to  rush  upon  the  outer  gates,  and 
seize  them  at  once.  The  place  will  then  be 
ours." 

"  A  capital  plan,  a  capital    plan  !  *'  cried  scve 
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ral  voices.  A  few  moments  were  given  to  seme 
farther  details  ;  and  then  the  man  ^Hone  ex- 
claimed, rubbing  his  hand  with  a  ferocious  sort 
of  zest,  "  Now  for  the  lopping ;  for  that  seems 
to  me  the  great  stroke  of  all,  and  without  it 
nothing  will  be  done.  Let  us  hear  how  that 
is  to  be  accomplished." 

"  No  more  shooting  at  the  captain  ^  with 
arrows,  Master  Hone,"  said  West,  whose  bitter 
and  sarcastic  spirit  could  not  be  restrained  even 
towards  his  fellow  conspirators ;  and  the  man 
Rumbald  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh,  "  No,  that 
will  never  do ;  my  plan  is  the  best ;  although, 
in  fairness,  I  must  tell  you  my  brother's,  which 
is  this :  The  next  time  the  King  and  the 
Duke  go  to  the  theatre  together,  as  they  did 
last  week,  blow  the  whole  place  up.  He  knows 
two  of  the  scene  shifters,  and  the  property  man, 
and  he  has  sounded  them  about  his  scheme." 

"How?  —  what?"  replied  Colonel  Walcot 
and  several  others,  "  he  has  not  dared  to  tell 
them?" 

**  No,  no,"  cried  Rumbald,  "  he  has  told  them 
nothing;  but  he   has  two   or  three  barrels  of 
'  The  King. 
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smuggled  goods,  and  he  asked  if  they  would  let 
him  hide  them  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  vaults 
under  the  theatre,  till  he  could  get  the  things 
out  by  degrees." 

"  It  will  not  do,  it  will  not  do,"  said  Colonel 
Walcot,  "  curiosity  or  knavery  would  lead  some 
of  the  men  to  examine  what  was  in  the  barrels, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  punish  them,  what- 
ever they  did ;  and  so.  the  whole  matter  would 
be  found  out." 

"  A  much  better  plan  would  be,"  observed  a 
man  in  black,  a  lawyer,  by  the  name  of  Tyle}^, 
"  to  mount  half  a  dozen  good  marksmen  on  the 
wall  of  Bedford-gardens,  on  the  first  moonlight 
night  when  the  King  goes  to  the  theatre. 
Then,  as  he  comes  back,  let  three  aim  at  him, 
and  three  at  the  Duke." 

*'  You  would  have  the  watch  pulling  them 
down  by  the  legs,"  said  some  one. 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense,"  cried  Tyley,  "  I  have 
seen  a  dozen  boys  and  men  sitting  there  to  see 
the  coaches  pass." 

"  But  not  with  guns  in  their  hands,"  replied 
Walcot.     "  It  would  be   easier  to  plant  some 
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good  marksmen  behind  the  trees  in  the  park ; 
and  when  the  King  and  the  Duke  walk  across, 
as  they  do  two  or  three  times  a-week,  from 
White-Hall  to  St.  James's,  pick  them  out  with 
a  steady  aim  ;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  for  I  do  not  like  the  thing  at  all ;  and  as  for 
blowing  up  the  theatre,  it  is  the  most  diabolical 
thing  I  ever  heard.  Did  your  brother  think. 
Master  Rumbald,  how  many  innocent  persons 
he  would  murder  to  punish  one  or  two  guilty 
ones?" 

"  It  is  a  terrible  aggravation  of  the  crimes 
of  despotic  power,"  said  Ayloffe,  the  lawyer, 
in  a  thoughtful  and  solemn  tone,  "  that  they 
drive  the  people  to  commit  or  devise  crimes  as 
great,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  in- 
tolerable yoke." 

"  You  must  come  to  my  scheme  after  all," 
said  R-umbald.  "  Wait  till  the  King  goes  again 
to  Newmarket,  then  gathering  force  at  my 
place,  the  Rye-House,  near  Hoddesdon,  one 
man  on  horseback  can  ride  forward  a  mile  or 
two  on  the  road,  and  bring  us  news  when  the 
carriage  is  coming ;  we  can  then  overturn  one  of 
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my  carts,  just  round  the  corner,  where  they 
will  not  see  it  till  they  are  close  upon  it. 
There  are  never  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
guards  with  the  coach ;  and  them  Colonel 
Walcot  can  charge  with  a  body  of  our  own 
horse,  who  can  lie  concealed  in  the  court  till 
the  moment  they  are  needed,  while  we  put  the 
two  tyrants  to  death  Look  here  !  this  is  a 
plan  of  the  farm :  there  is  the  house,  a  nice 
old  place  which  would  stand  a  siege,  if  need  be  ; 
here  is  the  moat  round  the  grounds  and  a  thick 
wall;  then  up  the  west  side,  you  see,  comes 
the  road  from  Newmarket,  and  at  that  corner 
turns  away  to  the  south,  still  keeping  along  the 
moat  and  the  wall.  There  I  would  overturn 
the  cart,  so  that  the  carriages  could  not  pass. 
Here  you  see  the  great  gates  and  a  draw- 
bridge over  the  moat,  so  that  a  charge  out  of 
the  court  would  take  the  guards  in  the  rear 
and  flank.  As  soon  as  it  was  all  done,  we 
could  separate  by  all  these  lanes  and  bye-ways, 
get  into  London,  and  raise  the  city.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  than  the  whole  affair,  with 
stout  bands  and  hearts  to  execute  it." 
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"  Let  me  look  at  the  plan,"  said  Major 
Holmes ;  and  while  Rumbald  handed  it  over  to 
him^  Keeling,  who  had  not  spoken,  thought  fit 
to  address  the  party  upon  a  totally  different 
subject — as  so  constantly  happens  in  meetings 
of  the  kind — and  prevented  any  decision  from 
taking  place.  The  matter  which  he  chose  to 
discourse  upon  was  the  probability  of  discovery, 
if  they  met  frequently  without  proceeding  to 
action.  "  A  thing  happened  to  me,  two  or 
three  nights  ago,"  he  said,  "  which  I  look  upon 
as  dangerous.  I  went  down  to  meet  my  Lord 
Howard,  and  go  with  him  to  the  assembly  at 
Morrington.  I  dare  say  you  all  wondered  we 
did  not  come ;  but  the  good  lord  is  fond  of 
his  pleasure,  and  he  staid  drinking  and  galant- 
ing  at  an  inn,  till  we  had  to  ride  like  fury  to 
Morrington,  and  then  did  not  arrive  till  it  was 
too  late.  We  found  the  people  at  the  inn 
there  quite  full  of  the  meeting,  and  wondering 
what  it  was  all  about.  We  walked  on,  never- 
theless, to  Cold  Lock,  though  it  was  past  mid- 
night, thinking  we  might  see  some  of  them; 
but  the  house  was  shut  up,  and  they  would  not 
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let  us  in ;  and  just  as  we  were  going  away 
again,  we  met  three  men,  one  of  whom  made 
Lord  Howard  draw  his  sword,  upon  some 
quarrel,  I  know  not  what,  and  the  other  two 
stood  by,  to  prevent  me  and  his  servant  from 
meddling.  We  were  about  to  do  so,  how^ever, 
but  something  made  me  keep  very  quiet.  I 
had  put  on  a  livery  coat  of  Lord  Howard's, 
not  to  be  known ;  and  I  thought  I  was  so  well 
disguised  that  nobody  could  discover  me.  One 
of  the  other  two  men,  however,  looked  at  me 
by  the  moonlight,  and  said  with  a  laugh. 
'  Why,  Keeling,  man,  you  are  discovered  : 
take  my  advice,  and  think  twice  what  you 
are  about.' " 

"  Who  was  he  ?"  cried  Goodenough  ;  "  did 
you  know  him  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  Keeling,  "  he  is  one 
Richard  Myrtle,  a  rich  farmer's  son,  near  Win- 
combe  :  a  ver}^  wealthy  man ;  we  have  him 
down  in  the  list  for  that  county  as  "a  man 
worthy" — to  be  hanged  !  Is  it  not  so,  Mr. 
West  ?  He  is  a  rank  Tory,  and  his  father  was 
a  malignant  at  heart,  though  he  made  half  his 
money  by  the  Parliament." 
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**His  name  is  down,  I  believe,"  said  West, 
*'  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  one  to  do  any  harm." 

"  He  has  come  up  to  London  since,  how- 
ever," said  Keeling,  "  for  I  saw  him  this 
morning.  I  should  like  to  know  what  brought 
him  up  so  quickly.  Besides,  he  was  hanging 
about  near  Shepherd's,  watching  all  that  is 
going  on,  I  am  sure ;  so  that  it  is  clear  to  me 
he  has  got  some  clue,  whether  much  or  little 
I  can't  tell." 

Reeling's  communication  produced  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  some  heat;  the  more 
timid  of  the  conspirators  taking  alarm  and 
showing  it  openly,  and  the  cooler  and  more 
courageous  treating  their  comrades'  apprehen- 
sions with  contempt,  which  irritated  without  re- 
assuring them.  West  contented  himself  simply 
with  saying  that  he  was  sure  Dick  Myrtle,  a 
well  known  man  of  honour,  would  not  turn 
informer,  whatever  he  suspected  ;  and  Major 
Holmes  observed,  that  if  there  were  the  least 
chance  of  his  doing  so,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  first  man  who  met  him,  to  send  a  bullet 
into  his  brains. 

While   this  subject  was  still  occupying  the 
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party,  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door, 
which  made  Keeling  and  one  or  two  others 
start  and  turn  somewhat  pale ;  but  West  ob- 
served dryly,  "  It  is  only  the  punch.  I  am 
glad  it  is  come,  for  it  will  be  very  serviceable 
on  this  occasion." 

He  accordingly  unlocked  the  door,  and  two 
drawers  from  the  Temple  Tavern  brought  in 
two  large  bowls  of  steaming  fluid,  which  being 
set  upon  the  table,  were  soon  forced  to  dis- 
gorge a  part  of  their  fragrant  contents.  The 
glass  circulated  freely ;  two  other  bowls  were 
subsequently  brought;  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  apprehensions  which  some  of  the  con- 
spirators had  entertained,  gave  place  to  the 
fumes  of  the  courageous  liquor.  West  himself 
drank  deep,  for  to  say  the  truth,  while  taking 
part  in  the  discussions  which  went  on  with  a 
calm  bitter  air,  his  mind  was  troubled  with  very 
different  thoughts,  of  not  the  most  pleasant 
complexion  ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  raise  his 
spirits  and  to  nerve  his  mind  against  what  he 
foresaw  must  follow.  Like  most  others  who 
seek  support  in  ought  else  but  their  own  re- 
solution,  he    went  farther   than  he   proposed. 
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and  when,  at  the  time  the  fourth  bowl  was  near 
its  end,  the  party  broke  up  once  more  without 
coming  to  any  resolution,  the  lawyer,  though 
not  absolutely  drunk,  had  lost  some  portion  of 
steadiness  in  thought  and  limb.  He  saw  his 
companions  to  the  door,  however,  with  all  due 
ceremony,  agreed  to  meet  them  all  on  a  day 
named,  early  in  June,  at  Walcot's  house,  in 
Goodman's  Fields,  and  lighted  them  partly 
down  the  narrow  stairs. 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  chambers. 
West  carefully  locked  the  door;  and  then 
going  to  a  cupboard  in  the  inner  room,  he  took 
out  a  brace  of  pistols  and  ascertained  that  they 
were  charged,  and  the  powder  dry  in  the  pan. 
He  next  looked  into  the  last  bowl  of  punch, 
and  finding  about  a  glass  and  a  half  therein, 
drank  it  off  at  a  draught.  Then  sitting  down, 
he  meditated  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  having 
apparently  made  up  his  mind,  approached 
the  closet  and  opened  the  door. 

Dick  Myrtle  instantly  walked  out  with  the 
coolest  air  in  the  world,  saying,  "Devil  take  it, 
West,  what  long  winded  fellows  your  friends 
are.     I  thought  they  never  would  take  them- 
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selves  off,  and  do  not  thank  them  for  keeping 
me  here  shut  up  in  a  dark  hole  for  two  long 
hours,  obliged  to  sit  like  a  Turk  or  a  tailor,  for 
want  even  of  joint  stool." 

But  West,  without  attending  to  his  words, 
placed  himself  before  him  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  saying,  in  a  voice  he  intended  to  be  very 
stern,  but  which  was  somewhat  impaired  in 
dignity  by  liquor,  "  This  won't  do.  You  have 
heard  all  that  was  said." 

"  Everj^  word  of  it,"  answered  Dick  Myrtle  ; 
'*  but  that  is  not  true  either.  Not  every  word. 
Master  West,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
words." 

"  Then,"  said  West,  with  a  horrid  oath, 
"  you  shall  not  go  out  of  this  room  alive,  un- 
less you  will  take  the  oath  that  we  all  take ;" 
and  he  pointed  the  pistol  at  his  visitor's  breast, 
adding,  "It  is  your  own  fault.  You  would 
stay  when  I  wanted  you  to  go ;  and  you  must 
take  the  consequence." 

"  Oh,  West ! "  cried  Dick  Myrtle,  affecting 
alarm  he  did  not  feel,  "  in  Heaven's  name,  put 
by  that  pistol,  man !     You  have  cocked  it.     It 
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might  go  off,  seeing  you  are  more  than  half 
drunk." 

"  I  don't  care  for  god  or  devil,"  cried  the 
atheist ;  "  I  don't  believe  in  either.  But  of  one 
thing,  I  am  quite  sure,  Dick  Myrtle ;  you  are 
a  dead  man  in  five  minutes,  if  you  do  not 
take  the  oath  to  go  through  with  us  in  every- 
thing, and  betray  us  in  nothing." 

*'  A  dead  man  in  five  minutes !"  replied  Dick 
Myrtle,  "that  is  not  pleasant.  I  hope  the 
hangman  will  give  you  more  time,  my  friend ;" 
and  springing  upon  him  with  a  bound,  he 
seized  the  pistol,  thrusting  his  thumb  between 
the  hammer  and  the  pan.  The  cock  fell,  but 
only  cut  the  stout  countryman's  thumb ;  and 
wrenching  it  from  the  unsteady  hand  of  the 
half-drunken  man,  Dick  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders,  and  forced  him  down  into  a  seat. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  sit  there  quite  still  and 
listen  to  me,  Master  West.  But  first  let  me 
secure  this ;"  and  taking  the  other  pistol  from 
the  table,  he  threw  the  powder  out  of  the  pans 
of  both,  and  then  proceeded,  while  the  lawyer 
gazed  at  him  with  haggard  eyes. 
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''  Now,  you  are  a  smart  rascal,  are  not  you. 
West?"  he  said,  "and  you  deserve  right  well 
that  I  should  go  and  give  you  all  up  to  justice. 
I  think  I  should  too,  although  I  should  be 
sorry  to  overhear  men's  conversation,  and  then 
betray  it,  except  to  prevent  greater  crimes. 
But  I  think  I  should — nay,  I  am  certain  I 
should — if  I  were  not  quite  sure  that  all  of  you, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  are  as  much  fools  as 
knaves.  This  is  all  braggadocio  talk,  Master 
West,  and  will  end  in  smoke.  You  will  meet 
and  talk  treason,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  get 
yourselves  hanged ;  but  you  will  do  nothing,  if 
they  let  you  go  on  till  Doomsday.  There 
are  only  two  of  you,  of  whom  I  have 
any  doubts.  That  man  you  call  Colonel, 
I  think  he  might  do  more,  for  he  has  got  a 
head,  and  is  not  such  a  braggart  as  the  rest. 
Then  there  is  another  they  called  Hone. 
He  is  such  an  idiot  that  he  might  commit  any 
crime  from  pure  foll3^  All  the  others  are 
swaggering  villains,  whose  best  punishment 
would  be  a  cudgel.  But  mark  you  now,  my 
good  friend :  are  you  sober  enough  to  listen  ?" 
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*'  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  lawyer,  "  I  am 
sober  enough  now." 

"  Well  then,  mark  you,  as  I  said,"  continued 
Dick  Myrtle.  "  Do  you  take  care  that  this  does 
not  go  beyond  swagger.  I  shall  stay  in  Lon- 
don, and  keep  my  eye  upon  you.  I  will  know 
every  movement  of  one-half  of  your  people ; 
and  if  I  see  the  least  preparation  for  this  being 
carried  beyond  idle  talk,  you  shall  all  be  in 
Newgate  within  an  hour.  If  you  follow  my  ad- 
vice, you  are  safe :  keep  them  in  play ;  let  them 
gossip;  but  beware  how  you  let  them  take  one 
step  towards  action.  And  now,  good-night;  I 
shall  hurry  on  to  get  before  Keeling  to  his 
house;  for  I  will  give  him  and  some  of  the 
others  a  fright,  to  keep  them  from  farther 
folly." 

West  started  up  and  seized  his  arm,  eagerly. 
"  You  will  not  tell  them  you  were  here  ? "  he 
cried ;  "  they  will  murder  me  !" 

**  Have  I  not  said  I  will  not  betray  you,  if 
you  do  not  play  the  fool,"  answered  Dick 
Myrtle ;  and  casting  off  his  hold,  he  unlocked 
the  door,  and  walked  down  stairs,  finding  his 
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way  as  best  he  could  along  the  steep  unlighted 
descent,  and  thence  through  the  narrow  lanes 
and  manifold  turnings  of  the  Temple,  his  re- 
collection of  which  was  very  imperfect,  till  at 
length  he  found  himself  in    the  busy  streets 
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CHAPTER    XL 


Lord  Alcester  had  passed  a  dull  and  heavy 
day.  The  evening  of  his  return  from  Ellerton 
Castle  had  been  stormy  to  all  within  his  house  ; 
for  he  was  disappointed  at  every  point,  and  he 
was  not  a  man  either  to  bear  disappointment 
with  masculine  fortitude,  while  feeling  it  se- 
verely, or  to  sink  into  himself  and  conceal  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  under  a  calm  exterior. 
There  was  too  much  of  the  child  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  petulance  always  required  an 
object  on  v/hich  to  expend  itself.  The  great, 
the  wealthy,  the  fortunate,  of  this  world,  know 
not  what  children  they  are  to  those  who  view 
them  philosophically.  Take  one  of  them,  and 
reason  with  him.     You  will  find  his  intellect 
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good,  his  judgment  sound,  his  education  high, 
perhaps  his  talent  superior ;  and  yet  in  how 
many  things  he  is  still  a  child — in  his  impa- 
tience of  contradiction,  in  his  irritation  under 
disappointment,  in  his  high  estimation  of  trifles, 
in  his  fondness  for  toys  and  sweets,  in  his 
superciUous  contempt,  or  still  more  supercilious 
condescension,  for  all  that  he  considers  inferior 
to  himself — for  the  good  things  he  cannot 
understand — for  the  high  things  he  is  incapable 
of  estimating.  In  all  this  he  is  a  child.  His 
toys  and  sweets  ma}^  not  come  from  the  toyman 
or  the  confectioner,  but  they  are  more  danger- 
ous, and  cloy  sooner;  and  as  for  supercilious- 
ness, there  is  nothing  so  much  so  as  a  spoiled 
boy. 

Such  was  Lord  Alcester,  though  he  thought 
himself  a  man,  and  a  great  one  ;  and  whenever 
aught  went  amiss,  he  was  sure  to  vent  his 
anger  upon  all  innocent  and  unresisting  things, 
as  a  child  beats  the  ground  upon  which  it  has 
fallen  and  hurt  itself.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  in  his  present  irritation.  He  had 
been  som.ewhat  proud,  and  a  good  deal  vain  of 
his   vices  :    all    Vv^eak    men    are.      There   had 
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seemed  to  him  something  fine  in  fashionable 
wrong;  but  the  words  of  Emmeline  had  shown 
that  others  could  view  the  case  differently. 
She  had  lowered  his  pride,  wounded  his  vanity, 
shaken  his  self-satisfaction.  She  had  taught 
him,  and  he  felt  it  fiercely,  that  there  were 
people  who  could  look  upon  Lord  Alcester  as 
a  very  poor  and  pitiful  being,  to  be  schooled 
and  lectured  like  a  boy.  It  was  with  a  bitter 
heart,  then,  that  he  returned ;  and  the  effect  of 
Emmeline's  words,  as  so  constantly  happens 
with  women's  exhortations  to  men,  produced, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  a  result  directly 
opposite  to  that  which  she  wished  and  sought. 
To  every  servant  in  the  house,  he  showed  him- 
self irritable  and  violent ;  but  to  poor  Henrietta 
Compton,  his  demeanor  was  more  harsh  and 
cold  than  ever. 

The  first  inquiry  he  made  was,  whether  Sir 
Frederick  Beltingham  had  returned  ?  —  and 
when  he  learned  that  such  was  not  the  case, 
and  hour  after  hour  went  by  without  his  ap- 
pearing, suspicion,  not  anxiety  for  his  friend, 
began  to  take  possession  of  his  mind.  He  had 
not  asked  for  Henrietta ;  he  had  not  been  yet 
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to  see  her ;  but  now  he  hurried  up  to  her  apart- 
ments, and  his  first  salutation  was  a  sharp 
demand  if  she  knew  where  Sir  Frederick 
Bekingham  had  gone  ? 

"  How  should  I  know,  Alcester?"  she  asked, 
in  much  surprise.    "  Did  he  not  go  with  you  ?" 

"  You  are  well  aware  he  did,"  answered  Lord 
Alcester ;  "  but  that  does  not  show  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  where  he  is.  A  woman  never  gives 
a  straightforward  answer." 

The  colour  rose  in  Henrietta's  cheek,  and 
her  brow  contracted  with  indignation.  The 
worm  felt  inclined  to  turn  upon  the  heel  that 
crushed  it.  "  Had  I  chosen  to  give  you  any- 
thing but  a  straightforward  answer.  Lord 
Alcester,"  she  said,  "  I  might  have  told  you 
things  less  pleasant  for  you  to  hear.  I  might 
have  told  you  what  I  suspect,  when  you  only 
asked  for  what  I  knew." 

"And  pray,  what  do  you  suspect?"  asked 
her  companion ;  "  I  must  know,  so  speak  at 
once." 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Henrietta,  sternly,  "  that  a 
man's  guide  in  falsehood  and  dishonour  often 
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becomes  his  personal  rival  in  the  pursuit,  and 
that  the  master  out- manoeuvres  the  pupil." 

Lord  Alcester  looked  at  her  with  fury ;  but 
words  were  wanting  to  reply ;  and  turning 
hastily  away,  he  left  her,  and  paced  the  large 
hall  below  more  than  an  hour.  When  supper 
was  served,  in  the  room  where  we  have  already 
seen  the  young  nobleman  and  his  guests  en- 
gaged in  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  those  plea- 
sures of  sense  which  they  so  sedulously  culti- 
vated, Lord  Alcester  walked  thither  alone  ;  and 
when  the  page  asked  if  he  should  inform  Mrs. 
Compton,  he  replied  sharply,  "  No." 

"Her  woman  is  below,  my  lord,"  said  the 
boy,  *'  inquiring  if  you  expect  her." 

"  Tell  her  I  do  not,^'  answered  Lord  Alces- 
ter. "  She  did  not  choose  to  appear  when  I 
had  guests,  and  now  I  do  not  desire  her  to  do 
so.— Tell  her  all  I  say." 

The  boy  bowed  low  and  withdrew ;  and 
the  young  nobleman  sat  and  thought,  with 
bitter  satisfaction,  that  he  had  mortified  one 
who  loved  him ;  that  he  had  punished  her  for 
confirming   the   reproachful   suspicions  of  his 
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own  heart.  He  understood  well  that  Henrietta 
had  repented  of  the  stinging  words  she  had 
spoken,  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered,  and  that 
she  had  sought  to  make  atonement ;  and  he  tri- 
umphed in  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  his 
refusal  to  be  reconciled  would  inflict. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  however, 
Henrietta  appeared,  without  inquiry,  and  took 
her  accustomed  place.  He  received  her  coldly, 
and  hardly  seemed  to  see  her  at  first;  but 
Henrietta  had  assumed  a  totally  different  air 
and  tone  from  that  which  she  had  lately  suf- 
fered to  appear.  She  was  dressed  with  scru- 
pulous grace  and  care ;  her  face,  though  still 
pale,  bore  no  traces  of  the  silent  tears  so 
frequently  seen  upon  it.  Her  lip  during  the 
meal  often  wore  a  smile,  not  forced,  not 
affected,  but  calm  and  natural;  and  two  or 
three  times  she  woke  him  from  his  reverie, 
by  asking  him  some  indifferent  question. 
When  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her, 
he  thought  her  very  beautiful  again ;  old 
feelings  began  to  revive,  but  he  smothered 
them,  and  answered  sharply  and  with  brevity. 
At  length,  when  he  had  concluded  his  break- 
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fast,  he  rose  and  was  sauntering  away,  when 
Henrietta's  voice  made  him  pause  for  a  moment. 

"  Lord  Alcester,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  a  few 
moments  conversation  with  you." 

"  I  have  not  time,  now,*'  he  answered ;  "  I 
have  business  on  hand." 

"  Any  time  to-day  or  to-morrow  will  do," 
replied  Henrietta,  calmly. 

"I  do  not  know  that  either  to-day  or  to- 
morrow I  shall  have  time  to  spare,"  rejoined 
the  peer. 

'*I  fear,  my  lord,  you  must  find  it,"  said 
Henrietta;  "for  early  on  the  third  day  I 
depart  for  London." 

"  Depart !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  she  answered ;  and  left  the 
room, 

"  Pooh,  nonsense  ! "  cried  Lord  Alcester ; 
but  he  then  felt  that  he  loved  her;  and  his 
heart  sank  at  the  very  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  her  leaving  him.  He  was  not  without  acute 
perceptions,  though  they  had  been  dulled  by 
easy  won  success;  he  was  not  incapable  of 
strong  attachments,  though  vice  and  indulgence 
had  weakened  the  powers  of  the  heart. 
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His  first  impressions  were  generally  truest 
and  best;  for  both  with  thought  and  feeling, 
when  suddenly  called  upon,  nature  will  often 
act  before  habit  wakes  up  to  rule.  His  first 
conviction,  in  the  present  instance,  was,  that 
Henrietta  would  go.  He  saw  the  total  change 
of  her  manner;  he  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing like  relief  in  her  whole  demeanor;  and  his 
mind  instantly  grasped  the  idea — not  as  if  by 
a  train  of  reasoning,  but  as  a  sudden  impres- 
sion— that  there  had  been  a  struggle  in  her 
mind  whether  she  should  stay  or  go,  that  his 
conduct  had  brought  the  struggle  to  an  end, 
that  her  resolution  was  taken,  and  that  her 
mind  was  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  contest. 
It  did  not  last  long,  however,  this  impression. 
Pride  and  vanity  took  arms ;  and  worldly  cant, 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  kinds,  because  the 
most  dangerous,  came  to  their  aid. 

"  She  thinks  to  frighten  me,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; "  to  make  me  bow  and  cringe  before  her, 
and  she  manages  the  matter  skilfully  enough ; 
but  she  shall  find  herself  mistaken.  When  she 
discovers  that  I  treat  her  threats  with  con- 
tempt,  and   her   preparations   for  going  with 
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indifference,  she  will  soon  show  a  humbler  port. 
I  will  not  let  her  see  that  it  rests  upon  my 
mind  for  a  moment;  and,  ordering  his  horse, 
he  rode  out  with  several  of  his  servants,  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  trace  out  the  proceedings 
of  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham ;  and  if  he  found 
that  his  pretended  friend  had  really  dealt 
treacherously  with  him,  to  seek  instant  ven- 
geance. 

He  had  not  been  long  gone,  and  Henrietta 
was  seated  in  her  room  alone,  when  there  came 
a  low  knock  at  her  door.  Thinking  it  was  one 
of  the  servants,  she  said,  "  Come  in ;"  but  the 
moment  the  door  opened,  she  started  up,  on 
beholding  the  tall  and  graceful  figure  of  the 
juggler  standing  in  the  door-way,  but  not 
entering. 

"Not  here,  not  here!"  she  cried,  giving  a 
hasty  glance  round  the  room  as  she  advanced 
towards  him,  "  I  will  speak  with  you  in  the 
corridor,  or  the  hall,  but  not  here." 

"  Fear  not,  lady,"  said  the  juggler,  in  a  kind 
and  respectful  tone,  "  I  was  not  about  to  come 
in.  I  am  not  one  to  make  you  feel  for  a 
moment,  that  the  wronged  lose  reverence.    Let 
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US  go  anywhere  you  will,  that  our  conference 
may  not  have  the  appearance  of  bashful  secrecy, 
but  yet  where  we  are  not  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted, for  we  may  have  to  talk  long." 

"  How  did  you  find  your  way  in  ?"  asked  the 
lady,  coming  forth,  and  closing  the  door  of  the 
bed-room  behind  her.  "  Did  none  of  the 
servants  see  you  ?" 

"  Some  might,"  replied  the  juggler ;  ''  but, 
methinks,  no  one  here  would  stop  me." 

"  We  will  converse  in  the  gardens,"  she  said, 
hastily.  "  He  is  gone  out  for  the  present ;  but 
no  one  can  tell  when  he  may  return ;  and  it 
were  dangerous  for  you  to  be  found  here." 

"  Fear  not,  fear  not,"  said  the  juggler,  with  a 
smile.  "  Were  he  to  return  this  moment,  he 
has  no  more  power  to  harm  me  than  an  infant. 
Lady,  I  am  above  his  reach  ;  and  those  whom 
I  protect  need  not  fear  him.  But,  come,  let 
us  to  the  gardens ;  it  is  as  well  there  as  any- 
where else.  I  love  to  walk  and  converse  among 
the  bright  children  of  the  early  year.  Silent, 
yet  eloquent  in  their  soft  sweetness,  they  speak 
of  God's  love  and  bounty,  who  not  only  made 
earth,  but  made  it  beautiful, — who  not  only 
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formed  our  habitation  here,  but  decked  it  with 
all  loveliness." 

"  Stay,  I  will  fetch  my  veil,  and  be  with  you 
in  a  moment,"  replied  Henrietta ;  and  entering 
her  room  again,  she  cast  the  thin  web  of  lace 
over  her  dark  shining  hair,  and  then  returning 
to  the  corridor,  descended  the  stairs  with  the 
juggler,  crossed  the  great  hall,  and  threading 
some  narrow  passages  beyond,  issued  out  with 
him  into  the  private  gardens  of  the  house. 

Those  gardens  had  been  laid  out  many  years 
before,  according  to  the  taste  of  a  preceding 
period.  Terraces  and  walks — stone  urns  and 
statues — arbours  and  labyrinths — with  the  prim 
parterres  glowing  with  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  formed  into  arabesques  of  every  shape  and 
pattern,  occupied  the  whole  space  within  four 
large  brick  walls.  Choosing  her  way  to  the 
left,  on  entering,  Henrietta  mounted  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  to  a  terrace  which  ran  under  a 
southern  wall,  and  seated  herself  on  a  bench  to 
recover  breath ;  for  she  was  agitated,  and  her 
heart  beat  fast.  The  juggler  stood  beside  her, 
and  gazed  down  upon  her  thoughtfully ;  but 
for  a  moment  or  two,  both  were  silent ;  and,  at 
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length,  the  lady  spoke  first,  saying,  "  I  know- 
not  who  you  are,  sir,  but  I  know  you  have 
extraordinary  powers  ;  and  there  is  something 
convincing  in  your  words,  which  does  not  let 
me  doubt  you.  I  received  your  letter  late  last 
night ;  and  how  you  knew  that  I  have  been 
present,  and  witnessed  the  strange  delusions 
you  performed — if  they  were  delusions — I  can- 
not tell ;  for  I  was  in  the  latticed  gallery,  and 
you  could  not  see  me.  But  such  was  the  con- 
viction which  your  letter  brought  to  my  mind — 
such  the  influence  v^iich  your  language  had  on 
me — that  I  felt  calmed  and  strengthened,  and 
took  the  resolution  w'hich  you  prompted.  Nay, 
more,  I  have  acted  upon  it,  and  have  an- 
nounced my  determination  to  depart." 

"  What  said  he  ?  "  demanded  the  juggler. 

"  He  seemed  surprised  at  first,"  replied  the 
lady ;  "  but  then,  I  think,  I  heard  a  scoff. 
I  waited  not,  however,  to  hear ;  for  I  was  afraid 
my  calmness  might  forsake  me,  though  it  is 
wonderfully  increased  since  my  determination 
was  formed." 

"  You  will  find  it  increased  still  more  when 
that  determination  is  executed,"  said  the  jug- 

VOL.  ir.  T 
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gler.  "  First,  will  come  peace  of  mind ;  for 
you  will  know  you  are  doing  what  is  right. 
Nay,  shake  not  your  head  so  sadly,  poor  Hen- 
rietta ;  the  certainty  that  you  are  doing  all  you 
can  to  retrieve  one  error,  will  daily  and  hourly 
be  a  balm  to  the  wounds  of  memory.  The 
past  cannot  be  obliterated,  but  may  be  atoned ; 
and  with  atonement  comes  peace.  Your  future 
fate  maybe  uncertain ;  at  least,  in  some  respects. 
This  young  man,  whom  you  still  love,  though 
he  has  worked  hard  for  hatred,  has  prepared  for 
himself  against  the  future  a  day  of  sorrow  and 
abasement,  only  comparable  with  that  which  he 
has  inflicted  on  you.  What  the  effect  may  be, 
none  but  the  Seer  of  all  hearts  can  tell ;  but  he 
will  have  to  drink  to  the  very  dregs  a  bitter 
cup  ;  which,  I  trust,  may  prove  medicinal,  and 
purify  his  heart  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  that 
cold  selfishness  which  is  their  natural  offspring. 
Ay,  to  the  very  dregs  must  he  drink  it ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  in  deep  humiliation,  he  may 
learn  to  prize  the  jewels  he  has  cast  away,  and 
seek  to  recover  those  within  his  reach." 

Henrietta  bent  down  her  beautiful  eyes,  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  upon  the  ground.     *'  I  love 
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him  yet  too  well !  "  she  murmured.  "  I  love 
him  yet  too  well !  " 

"  Not  well  enough,  I  trust,"  said  the  juggler, 
*'  to  let  such  love  shake  your  resolution,  even 
at  the  last  moment.  Remember,  lady,  that 
your  fate  is  now  in  your  own  hands  —that  there 
are  now  no  adverse  circumstances  against  you 
— that  the  conduct  of  another  does  not  now 
take  from  you  all  power  to  do  aught  but  remain 
and  be  his  slave.  Whatever  you  do,  it  is  your 
own  free  choice,  and  the  responsibility  now 
rests  with  you  alone." 

"  I  forgive  your  doubting  me,"  replied  the 
lady ;  "  my  weakness  in  the  past  may  well  give 
cause  for  doubt.  But  fear  not ;  my  resolution 
is  firm,  and  will  not  waver.  Hitherto,  I  have 
had  all  against  me.  If  I  left  him,  think  of  all 
the  dreadful  things  which  went  to  compose  the 
only  fate  before  me.  To  be  a  friendless  out- 
cast, disowned  by  kindred,  shunned  by  former 
acquaintances;  to  be  a  houseless,  homeless 
wanderer,  without  one  spot  of  earth,  except  the 
grave,  on  which  to  lay  my  head ;  to  be  a  beggar 
in  the  common  street,  without  the  means  of 
purchasing  the  food  of  one  short  day;    or  to 
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labour  at  some  yet  unchosen  task,  in  which  a 
thousand  more  skilful  hands,  perhaps,  would 
keep  me  from  winning  even  bare  existence ; 
to  go  forth  upon  a  world  I  know  not,  without 
guide  or  experience,  loveless,  helpless,  hope- 
less. Had  but  one  element  of  misery  been 
taken  away  from  this  mass  of  adversity,  I  might 
have  broken  my  bonds  long  ago.  One  element 
is  taken  away  by  your  assurance ;  and  I  am  no 
longer  a  slave,  because  I  shall  no  longer  be  a 
beggar.  I  love  him  still — or  perhaps  it  is  I 
love  the  phantom  of  my  own  imagination,  and 
cannot  part,  without  a  bitter  pang,  from  that 
which  represented  it.  But  I  will  go ;  for  the 
instant  that  I  have  the  bare  means  of  life  else- 
where, I  now  feel  I  should  be  doubly  criminal 
in  staying  here." 

"  And  justly  so,"  answered  the  juggler ;  ^'  for 
you  would  not  then  have  the  strong  plea  of 
necessity." 

"  But  yet,"  continued  Henrietta,  going  on 
rapidly  under  the  great  excitement  b}^  which 
she  was  affected,  "  I  feel  like  a  long-caged  bird, 
fearful  to  try  my  wings  in  flight.  I  do  not 
doubt  you,  sir — no,  not  in  the  least ;  but  I  ask 
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myself,  how  am  I  to  prove  my  claim  to  this 
small  property  ^yhich  yoQ  say  descends  to  me 
from  my  grand-uncle  ?  I  never  saw  him — never 
knew  him." 

"  It  will  be  easil}^  done,"  replied  the  juggler. 
*'  It  would,  had  she  lived,  have  descended  to 
your  mother " 

Henrietta  put  one  hand  over  her  eyes,  and 
waved  the  other  sadly,  as  if  beseeching  him  not 
to  pronounce  that  name  again;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded. "  It  descends  to  you  as  the  direct 
heir ;  and  my  lawyer  w\\\  put  you,  without 
difficulty  or  opposition,  in  possession  of  your 
rights." 

"  But  law  is  tedious,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  "  and 
most  uncertain  too." 

"  It  is,  most  undoubtedly,"  answered  her 
companion;  "and  no  law  so  uncertain  or 
tedious  as  the  English.  It  is  framed  by  lawr- 
yers  themselves,  with  niceties  which  benefit 
themselves  alone.  Yet  in  this  case,  lady,  fear 
not ;  and  to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  I  will  pro- 
mise you,  that  should  you  fail  in  establishing 
the  claim  which  on  my  assurance  you  put  in,  a 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  shall 
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be  paid  you  for  your  life  by  the  lawyer  whose 
name  I  have  here  put  down.  Consult  him 
as  soon  as  you  arrive  in  London,  and  he  will 
insure  you  speedy  right,  for  it  is  on  his  autho- 
rity I  speak  and  tell  you,  that  you  are  Sir 
Archibald  Winstay's  heiress,  and  that  none  can 
dispute  your  right." 

Thus  saying,  he  put  a  packet  of  considerable 
bulk  into  her  hand. 

"What  is  this?"  cried  Henrietta;  "it  is 
very  heavy,"  and  a  crimson  blush,  intense  and 
painful,  spread  over  her  cheek.  "  Oh,  sir,  this 
is  gold!" 

**  You  have  a  long  journey  before  you,"  said 
the  juggler.  "  You  may  have  to  wait  some 
days  ere  you  can  prove  your  claims  and  obtain 
your  rights.  It  is  but  befitting,  that  when  by 
my  counsel  you  choose  a  painful  and  embar- 
rassing course,  I  should  provide  the  means." 

"  I  never  yet  received  gold  from  any  man," 
said  Henrietta,  sadly :  "  my  very  food  I  have 
eaten  here  with  pain ;  and  these  garments,  on 
which  we  women  set  such  store,  have  been  pro- 
vided from  some  jewels  bequeathed  to  me  by  my 
father.     I  have  still  some  trinkets  left — enough, 
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I  think,  to  carry  me  hence,  and  provide  the 
little  that  I  want  for  a  week  or  two." 

"  Nay,  take  it,  dear  lady,"  said  her  com- 
panion, kindly ;  "  take  it,  without  fear  or  scru- 
ple. You  may  need  it,  or  you  may  not;  but 
if  you  find  it  burdensome,  you  can  pay  it  back 
again  when  you  are  more  rich.  If  you  knew 
who  it  is  that  offers  it,  you  would  not  refuse." 

"  If  I  may  take  it  as  a  loan,"  she  answered, 
"  I  will ;  but  only  as  such,  and  under  the  firm 
assurance  that  your  information  is  correct,  and 
that  I  shall  soon  have  means  to  pay  it  back 
again." 

'*  You  will,  upon  my  honour,"  replied  the 
juggler:  "but  let  me  add  one  word  more. 
Your  conduct  now,  dear  lady,  shows  me  that 
the  judgment  I  had  formed,  on  slight  indica- 
tions perhaps,  was  nevertheless  just.  Hence- 
forth, never  say  that  you  are  friendless ;  for,  on 
my  truth,  you  shall  ever  find  in  me  a  brotherly 
regard.  But  your  eyes  fill  with  tears.  Surely  I 
have  understood  you  right,  and  you  will  promise 
solemnly  to  me,  to  3^our  own  heart,  to  God 
above,  never  to  return  to  Lord  Alcester  more." 

"  I  wept  to  find  I  had  a  friend,"  said  Hen- 
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rietta,  sadly;  "  but  to  your  question,  noble  sir, 
I  must  answer,  No.  I  do  not  promise — I  have 
not  promised  that.  I  look  upon  myself  as 
Lord  Alcester's  wife.  He  denies  my  title,  and 
that,  I  think,  after  much  reflection,  justifies  me 
in  quitting  him;  but  whenever  he  comes  to 
claim  me  as  his  wife,  and  admits  me  to  be  such 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world — in  a  word,  when 
he  proclaims  me  such  at  the  altar,  then  I  return 
— oh,  with  what  joy ! — but  never  until  then,  so 
help  me  God!" 

"Enough!  enough!"  replied  the  juggler; 
"  that  was  all  I  meant ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  will 
leave  no  means  unused  to  bow  that  stubborn 
neck,  till  lowly  at  your  feet  he  asks,  as 
Heaven's  best  gift,  that  love  he  has  so  long 
trampled  under  foot.  And  now,  farewell !  if 
you  have  need,  I  shall  be  near  at  hand  for  two 
days  longer.  You  will  hear  of  me  at  the 
cottage  near  the  river,  where  you  left  one  day 
a  letter  for  Gertrude  Ellerton." 

"For  Gertrude  Ellerton!"  cried  Henrietta, 
turning  pale.     "  Was  she  the  cottage  girl  ?" 

"  Ay  !"  said  the  juggler  ;  "  even  so  ;  but  he 
did  not  know  it,  or  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
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do  what  he  did.  However,  send  thither  if  you 
need  aid,  and  fear  not  for  the  consequences ; 
for  I  tell  you  that  should  need  be,  I  can  wither 
him  like  an  autumn  leaf  in  a  moment.  Now, 
adieu  ! "  and,  turning  away,  he  left  her. 

With  slow  and  thoughtful  steps,  Henrietta 
retrod  her  way  to  her  own  chamber;  and 
when  there,  she  sat  down  and  wept  for  some 
time.  She  calmed  herself  at  length,  and  then, 
with  the  aid  of  her  woman,  commenced  her 
preparations  for  departure.  All  that  Lord 
Alcester  had  given  her,  every  little  trinket  and 
memorial  but  one — his  picture — she  put  apart 
to  leave  behind  her;  and  in  so  doing,  she 
often  felt  the  tears  struggling  to  rise  up ;  but 
she  would  not  let  them  flow ;  and  when  her 
task  was  ended,  she  sat  down  and  thought  of 
many  things  which  restored  her  firmness,  if  not 
her  cheerfulness.  Then  she  gazed  forth  from 
the  windows  which  looked  over  the  wide  park ; 
but  if  it  vv'as  for  Lord  Alcester  she  looked,  it 
was  in  vain.  He  came  not  home  during  the 
whole  morning.  She  dined  alone,  and  in 
the  quiet  solitude  found  calm  relief;  so  that 
when  just   at  nightfall,  he   did  at  length   re- 
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turn,  she  was  not  less  composed  than  in  the 
morning.  Nor  was  he  less  irritable.  He 
hardly  seemed  to  see  her,  though  she  met  him 
in  the  dining  hall,  and  ordering  supper  soon 
after  he  arrived,  barely  paid  her  the  courtesy 
due  to  any  woman.  Everything  v/as  displeas- 
ing to  him ;  or  he  affected,  perhaps,  to  think  it 
so,  to  show  her  that  her  determination  could 
work  no  effect  on  him.  Every  servant  again 
felt  his  ill  temper,  and  everything  that  was  set 
before  him  was  condemned. 

Henrietta  bore  it  all,  at  least  externally,  with 
wonderful  patience  and  calmness.  She  made 
no  reply  to  his  sharp  words,  she  did  not  seem 
even  to  feel  them ;  and  Lord  Alcester  begau 
to  entertain  a  doubt  whether  indifference  were 
not,  on  her  part,  succeeding  to  love.  The 
very  thought  drove  him  almost  to  fury;  and 
when,  after  supper  w^as  completely  over — not 
a  moment  before — she  rose  and  with  a  calm 
"  Good -night,  my  lord,"  glided  gracefully 
and  tranquilly  out  of  the  room,  he  started 
up,  and  with  a  hurried  and  agitated  step, 
paced  the  floor,  asking  himself  whether  he 
should  follow  her  or  not.     He  refrained,  how- 
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ever,  for  pride  was  still  too  strong,  and  he 
thought,  "  She  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  it 
long." 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  he 
was  seated  in  a  small  back  room,  reading  a 
letter  which  had  just  been  brought  to  the 
house  by  a  man  on  horseback,  dressed  in  the 
colours  of  the  Earl  of  Virepont's  household. 
His  eye  was  straining  eagerly  upon  the  paper, 
and  he  had  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
third  page  when  Henrietta  entered,  and  seeing 
his  occupation,  sat  down  to  wait  till  he  had 
done.  Everything  in  her  appearance  was  the 
same  as  the  day  before  ;  the  serene  look,  the 
same  scrupulously  graceful  dress  (if  I  may  use 
such  a  term),  the  same  expression  of  relief  in 
her  face ;  and  when  Lord  Alcester  laid  down 
the  letter  on  the  table  and  gazed  at  her,  he 
wondered  to  see  her  look  so  beautiful. 

"What  do  you  want,  madam?"  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

"To  speak  a  few  moments  with  you,  my 
lord,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  I  have  no  time  now,"  he  said,  somewhat 
less  vehemently  than  the  day  before.     "  I  am 
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obliged  to  go  out  to  Ellerton  Castle,  and  may 
not  be  back  to-night." 

"  Then  the  more  need,  Lord  Alcester,  that 
I  should  say  what  I  have  to  say  at  once,"  an- 
swered Henrietta,  still  calm  and  firm,  "  as  we 
shall  not  meet  again."  She  paused  upon  the  last 
words,  uttering  them  slowly  and  distinctly,  and 
then  added  more  rapidly,  "What  I  have  to 
say  will  not  occupy  two  minutes." 

^'  I  hate  a  scene,"  cried  Lord  Alcester,  rising 
impatiently. 

"And  so  do  I,"  replied  the  lady.  "There 
need  be  none,  and  will  be  none  on  my  part. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  simply  this,  that  you 
will  find  all  the  jewels  and  trinkets  which  you 
have  ever  given  me,  in  the  ebony  cabinet  in 
my  chamber.     There  is  the  key." 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Alcester,  taking  it  de- 
liberately ;  ''  anything  more  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Henrietta ;  "  you  have  at 
different  times  written  me  many  letters,  all  of 
which  I  preserved  as  long  as  I  loved  and  was 
loved.  Two  of  those  letters  may  be  needful  to 
me  as  a  palliation  of  some  faults ;  and  those  I 
keep.     All  the  rest  are  now  valueless  to  me. 
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and  I  have  brought  them  to  him  who  wrote 
them.  There  they  are  ;"  and  she  spread  them 
out  on  the  table  before  him. 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  with  a  look 
of  hesitation.  It  was  doubtful  whether  he 
would  burst  forth  into  fury,  or  cast  himself  into 
her  arms ;  but  he  made  an  effort,  and  said 
sternly,  "  All  or  none,  Henrietta." 

"No,  my  lord,"  she  answered;  "certainly 
not  all " 

She  had  not  finished  the  sentence  when  a 
servant  suddenly  entered  the  room,  with  a 
small  ill-folded  note  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  In 
haste  from  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham,  my 
lord." 

Lord  Alcester  took  the  paper  from  his  hand, 
and  tearing  it  open,  read.  His  face  changed, 
the  evil  spirit  evidently  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Mortally  wounded, 
at  the  very  moment  he  had  tracked  her  out 
for  me  !  Order  my  horse. — Tell  Blackman 
and  Murgatroyd,  they  go  with  me. — Quick ! 
Away  !  " 

He  then  turned  an  angry  look  upon  Hen- 
rietta, swept  all  the  letters  off  the  table  with 
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his  hand,  and  exclaiming  "  There !"  set  his 
foot  upon  them,  with  a  fierce  trampling  step, 
and  left  the  room. 

The  lady  gathered  them  carefully  up,  and 
retired  at  once  to  her  own  chamber.  Her 
face,  air,  manner,  were  all  calm  when  she 
passed  the  door ;  but  then  bolting  it,  she  cast 
the  letters  upon  the  table,  and  falling  on  the 
bed,  remained  like  one  dead  for  nearly  an 
hour. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

When  Josiah  Keeling  approached  his  own 
door,  though  the  punch  had  obtained  less 
power  over  his  limbs  and  wits  than  it  had  done 
in  the  case  of  West  the  lawyer,  yet  it  had 
produced  a  certain  effect,  which  all  sorts  of 
spirituous  liquors  have  upon  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain persons.  It  had  raised  his  courage ;  it 
had  increased  his  dignity  in  his  own  eyes.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  had  the  daring  to 
attempt  to  arrest  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  Sheriffs ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  bold  act  he  thought 
himself  a  brave  man.  At  that  moment  he 
forgot  a  matter  which  often  returned  awfully 
to  his  mind,  namely,  that  for  that  very  deed  a 
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Government  prosecution  was  even  then  hang- 
ing over  his  head.  He  strutted  on,  then, 
towards  his  door,  with  an  important  air,  after 
having  stopped  for  some  minutes  at  a  corner 
to  talk  with  his  companion  Rouse,  and  accom- 
panied him  part  of  the  way  to  his  house.  But 
as  Mr.  Keeling  came  suddenl}^  within  sight  of 
his  own  dwelling,  something  occurred  which 
destroyed  his  courage.  As  the  weight  of  an 
alarum  runs  suddenly  down,  with  great  agita- 
tion of  all  the  bells  and  wheels  connected  with 
it,  on  a  very  slight  touch  of  the  spring,  so,  at 
the  sight  of  a  man  standing  quietly  in  the 
shadow  near  the  door,  Reeling's  valorous  feel- 
ings all  gave  way,  with  palpitation  of  heart  and 
sinking  of  spirit.  But  he  had  no  time  either  to 
consider  what  to  do,  or  to  run  away,  which  was 
the  first  impulse,  for  the  man  walked  straight 
up  to  him,  saying,  "  How  are  you,  Jos. 
Keeling?  Your  servant  wench  tells  me  you 
have  been  out  all  the  evening ;  but  I  wanted  to 
speak  with  you,  and  therefore  waited  till  you 
came  back." 

Keeling   looked   at   him   like    a  shy  horse, 
ready  to  start  away  from  the  hand.     He  knew 
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not  ^vhat  to  reply.  He  wished  Dick  Myrtle 
anywhere  upon  the  earth,  or  under  the  earth, 
but  there ;  and  yet  he  did  not  venture  to  tell 
him  so.  His  silence  continued  so  long,  how- 
ever, that  it  became  unpleasant ;  and  Dick 
Myrtle  exclaimed,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Keel- 
ing ?  Are  you  drunk  ?  Don't  you  know  me  ? 
Come,  open  the  door,  and  let  us  go  in  :  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

"  It  is  very  late  for  visitors,  Master  Myrtle," 
said  Keeling,  at  length.  "  Can  you  not  call 
to-morrow?" 

"Not  I,  Keeling,"  replied  Dick  Myrtle. 
"  You  had  better  open  the  door,  my  good 
friend,  or  I'll  bawl  out  what  I  have  to  say  in 
the  street,  and  see  how  you  like  it." 

Keeling  sullenly  opened  the  door  of  his 
house  with  a  private  key;  and  Dick  Myrtle 
walked  in  first.  His  companion  directed  him 
to  a  room  to  the  left,  upon  the  ground  floor, 
and  felt,  while  he  called  for  a  light,  a  strong 
inclination  to  lock  him  in,  and  run  away  as 
fast  as  possible.  But,  conscious  that  the  very 
act  would  betray  guilt,  he  so  far  commanded 
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himself  as  to  return  with  a  candle,  and  seat 
himself  opposite  to  his  acquaintance,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  his  face  was  pale,  and  his 
lip  quivered. 

"  Now,  Master  Keeling,"  said  Dick  Myrtle, 
"  as  I  see  that  my  visit  is  not  very  pleasant  to 
you,  I  will  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  in  a 
very  few  words,  and  leave  you.  You  will 
remark,  however,  that  I  say  it  as  a  friend,  and 
therefore  I  ought  to  have  a  better  reception." 

*'  I  shall  soon  see  whether  you  are  a  friend 
or  not,"  answered  Keeling.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  all  means,  your  following  me  up 
to  London,  after  having  met  me  down  at 
Morrington  and  hollaing  out  my  name,  when 
you  might  very  well  see  I  did  not  want  it  to  be 
known.     That  was  not  very  friendly,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  replied  his  companion ;  "  I 
did  it  to  prevent  your  going  on  in  a  dangerous 
course.  Master  Keeling.  And  as  to  friendship, 
do  not  I  show  it  very  strongly,  when  I  could 
have  you  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  to- 
morrow, by  coming  to  give  you  quiet  advice, 
not  to  go  on  any  more  in  the  way  you  are 
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going  on,  but  to  quit  the  scoundrels  with  whom 
you  are  associating,  and  live  a  tranquil  and 
peaceable  life.  You  are  already  likely  to  be 
half  ruined  by  a  fine  for  what  you  have  done  ; 
and  now  you  are  putting  your  neck  into  a 
halter,  from  which  you  will  not  get  it  out  in 
a  hurry," 

Keeling  sat  before  him  as  if  he  were  turned 
into  stone;  and  as  he  made  no  reply,  Dick 
Myrtle  went  on,  — "  Come,  come,  Master 
Keeling,"  he  said,  "  do  not  give  way  to  fear 
more  than  necessary  ;  but  for  your  own  good, 
keep  yourself  free  from  traitors  ;  throw  cold 
water  upon  their  plot,  if  they  speak  to  you 
about  it  any  more,  and  tell  them  plainly  you 
have  thought  better  of  it.  Now  that  is  the 
warning  I  had  to  give  you.  But  let  me  add  a 
word  or  two  more,  my  good  friend :  Do  not 
go  and  tell  them  that  they  are  found  out,  and 
that  Dick  Myrtle  knows  all  about  it ;  for  there 
are  many  amongst  them  —  such  fellows  as 
Holme  and  Hone,  and  others — who  would  not 
scruple  to  do  things,  in  the  fear  of  being  de- 
tected, which  would  make  me  treat  them  and 
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you  as  you  deserve,  but  as  I  am  unwilling  to 
treat  you.  My  advice  is,  keep  quiet  yourself; 
advise  them,  if  you  can,  to  think  better  of  the 
matter;  and,  at  all  events,  hold  your  tongue. 
Now,  good-night  to  you.     My  say  is  said." 

Thus  saying,  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  walked 
out  of  the  room,  with  some  contempt  at  the 
abject  and  powerless  terror  which  was  visible  in 
Reeling's  countenance. 

The  unhappy  plotter,  when  his  monitor  had 
left  him,  sat  for  nearly  half  an  hour  exactly  in 
the  same  position,  with  his  eyes  staring  and 
his  mouth  partly  open,  while  fear  and  con- 
fusion took  possession  of  his  brain.  It  was 
evident  that  the  man  who  had  just  left  him  was 
fully  aware  of  the  whole  plot.  He  had  named 
two  of  his  fellow -conspirators, — he  had  dis- 
played information  which  they  had  all  thought 
impossible  to  be  obtained  by  any  person  beyond 
their  own  circle.  Might  not  others  have  dis- 
covered their  practices  likewise  ?  Even  if  Dick 
Myrtle  did  not  betray  them,  might  not  those 
from  whom  he  had  obtained  intelhgence  give 
them  all  up  to  justice  ?     Such  questions  could 
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receive  but  one  answer ;  and  terror  took  entire 
possession  of  the  man's  mind.  Everything  else 
was  forgotten :  honour,  good  faith,  hatred  to 
the  Government,  the  principles  and  views  of 
his  whole  life,  were  not  thought  of.  Safety — 
safety  was  the  only  object  he  now  had  in 
view.  The  prison,  and  the  scaffold,  and  the 
executioner  were  present  to  his  sight  all  night ; 
and  when  he  rose  the  next  day,  with  a  pale  face 
and  haggard  eyes,  he  saw  them  still ;  nor  could 
he  rest  satisfied  till  he  had  done  something  to 
attain  the  great  object  of  his  heart, — security. 

The  impulsion  was  upon  him  ;  he  could  not 
resist  it.  It  was  a  thirst ;  it  was  a  passion. 
Security  was  as  a  well  to  the  camel  in  the 
desert ;  he  snuffed  it  from  afar— he  rushed 
towards  it — nothing  could  stop  him  ;  and  the 
moment  he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  he  hur- 
ried forth  into  the  street,  and  took  his  way 
direct  to  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
who  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  him,  from 
business  connected  with  the  city. 

The  great  man  was  not  up  when  he  arrived, 
and  he  was  kept  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the 
outer  hall,  impatient,  full  of  trepidation,  think- 
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ing  every  moment  that  some  one  would  come 
in  and  say,  "  The  plot  is  discovered." 

At  length  he  was  summoned  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, and  found  him  in  a  brocaded  dressing- 
gown,  and  slippers  embroidered  with  silver. 
"  What  is  it  you  want  with  me,  Master  Keel- 
ing ?  "  said  Lord  Dartmouth,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
him,  without  asking  him  to  sit  down.  "  It 
should  be  business  of  great  importance  to  bring 
you  out  so  early  in  the  morning." 

"  It  is,  my  lord,"  answered  Keeling.  *'I  have 
come  to  your  lordship  to  reveal  a  plot  of  the 
most  terrible  character,  which  is  even  at  this 
moment  going  on  in  London,  for " 

"Pooh,  pooh !  "  said  Lord  Dartmouth ;  "  we 
have  already  had  too  man}^  plots,  Keeling. 
Those  engines  won't  work  now.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  got  out  of  them." 

"  But  this  is  no  imaginary  plot,  my  lord," 
answered  Keeling ;  "  and  I  am  ready  to  prove 
every  word  I  say.  Nor  do  I  ask  for  anything 
but  pardon  and  safety  myself" 

"  Well,  if  it  is  a  real  plot,  and  a  sound  one, 
you  must  go  to  Jenkins,  the  secretary.  He  is 
the  plot  man,"  said  Lord  Dartmouth,  with  a 
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laugh.  "I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it* 
So  long  as  I  keep  my  own  skin  safe,  I  don't 
care  much  whose  hide  suffers." 

"But,  perhaps,  he  won't  see  me,  my  lord," 
said  Keeling. 

"  Tell  him  you  came  from  me,"  replied  Lord 
Dartmouth.  "  Or,  stay,  I  will  write  him  a 
line ; "  and  dipping  a  pen  in  the  ink  before 
him,  he  scrawled  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  the 
following  words  : — 
"  Mr.  Secretary, 

"  I  send  you  by  the  bearer  a  very  fine  plot, 
fi:esh  and  in  good  condition.  It  may  keep, 
with  care,  perhaps,  a  fortnight,  when,  if  well 
cooked,  with  the  proper  sauce,  it  may  give 
satisfaction ;  and  begging  your  kind  acceptance 
of  the  same, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"Mr.  Secretary, 
"  Your  humble  servant  and  friend, 
"  Dartmouth." 

"  There,"  he  said,  twisting  up  the  note,  ad- 
dressing it,  and  throwing  it  across  the  table  to 
Keeling ;  "  send  him  that,  and  he  will  soon 
see  you.     So  good-morning ; "  and  nodding  his 
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head  nonchalantly,  he  looked  towards  the 
door. 

Keeling,  taking  the  hint,  departed  forthwith, 
and  hurried  away  towards  Whitehall,  where  he 
asked  for,  and  speedily  found,  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  State.  Here,  however,  he  was 
destined  to  wait  nearly  as  long  as  he  had  been 
kept  at  Lord  Dartmouth's,  for  to  his  inquiries 
the  reply  was,  that  the  secretary  was  busy,  and 
nobody  would  take  in  the  note  to  him  till  a 
hand-bell  rang  sharply,  and  one  of  the  clerks, 
snatching  the  paper  from  him,  ran  away  with 
it  into  an  inner  room.  A  minute  or  two  after 
he  received  a  summons  to  appear  before 
the  secretary,  whom  he  had  never  yet  seen, 
and  going  in  he  found  a  little  neatly  made  man 
seated  near  a  table,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a 
footstool. 

"What  is  this,  sir?"  said  Jenkins.  "My 
Lord  Dartmouth  is  pleased  to  be  facetious.  I 
don't  know  any  plots,  nor  have  I  got  any  cooks 
to  dress  them,  like  my  Lord  Shaftesbury." 

"I  don't  know  what  Lord  Dartmouth  has 
written,  sir,"  replied  Keeling ;  "  but  this  mat- 
ter is  no  joke,  I  can  assure  you." 
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"Well,  what  is  it,  man?  what  is  it?"  said 
Jenkins,  impatiently.  "  Don't  keep  one  wait- 
ing for  a  good  thing." 

"  All  I  want,  sir,  is  to  be  assured  of  pardon," 
said  Keeling.  "  I  vow  and  protest  I  have  only 
entered  into  these  things  for  the  sake  of  di- 
vulging them." 

"  You  must  throw  yourself  on  his  Majesty's 
clemency,"  said  the  secretary,  more  gravely; 
but  instantly  changing  his  tone  again,  he 
added,  "  You  may  reckon  upon  a  good  deal, 
as  in  this  business  you  have  got  the  start  of  all 
others;  and  in  the  matter  of  pardon,  as  in 
everything  else,  it  is  first  come  first  served." 

Keeling  seemed  to  hesitate ;  and  Jenkins, 
beginning  to  suspect,  from  the  man's  manner, 
that  the  affair  might  be  more  serious  than  he 
had  at  first  imagined,  said,  sternly,  "  You 
know  that  his  Majesty's  clemency  is  great  to 
a  repentant  offender;  but  you  will  understand 
that  I  do  not  suffer  you  to  quit  this  place 
without  making  a  full  disclosure,  now  that 
you  have  acknowledged  that  a  serious  plot 
does  exist." 

"  I  was  only  thinking,  sir,"  replied  Keeling, 
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in  a  humble  tone,  "  of  how  I  should  begin  my 
statement." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Jenkins  ;  '*  if  you  are 
resolved  to  go  on,  I  will  have  in  a  clerk  and 
take  your  deposition ;  but  let  me  warn  you  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  truth,  for  we  have  had  too 
many  sham  plots,  and  we  are  tired  of  them." 

"  I  will  keep  strictly  to  the  truth,  sir,"  re- 
plied Keeling;  "but  my  conscience  would  not 
let  me  rest  till  I  had  told  all." 

"You  will  find  your  conscience  has  been 
your  best  friend,"  said  Jenkins ;  and  ringing 
his  bell  again,  a  clerk  immediately  appeared. 
"  Sit  down  there,  Mr.  Basset,  and  take  this 
person's  deposition  from  his  own  mouth." 

"  My  name  is  Josiah  Keeling,"  said  the  de- 
ponent. 

"What  he  who  tried  to  arrest  the  Lord 
Mayor?"  exclaimed  the  secretary. 

"The  same,  sir,"  answered  Keeling,  the 
blood  mounting  up  into  his  face. 

"Well,  we  must  try  to  quash  that  matter  for 
you,  if  this  proves  really  important,"  said  the 
secretary.  "  Go  on ; "  and  Keeling  proceeded 
tp  give  all  the  particulars  of  the  famous  Rye- 
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House  plot,  with  which  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted ;  exposing  the  dark  schemes  of  the 
conspirators,  both  as  regarded  a  general  insur- 
rection, and  the  assassination  of  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  matter  grew  in  im- 
portance every  moment  in  the  eyes  of  the 
secretary ;  and  when  at  length  Keeling  stated 
that  several  persons  of  the  highest  importance 
were  more  or  less  implicated,  and  named 
Lords  Russell,  Grey,  Essex,  Howard,  and  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Jenkins  started  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  agitation,  exclaiming,  "  Stay ! 
explain  yourself  more  fully.  Have  any  of 
these  noblemen  been  present  at  your  meet- 
ings.?" 

'*  No;  I  can't  say  they  have,"  said  Keeling ; 
"but  communications  have  been  held  with 
them  by  the  means  of  Rumsey,  Ferguson,  and 
the  others  I  have  mentioned." 

"  Have  letters  passed?"  asked  Jenkins. 

*'  No,  no  writing,"  answered  Keeling ;  '*  at 
least,  not  that  I  know  of." 

Several  more  questions  were  asked,  and 
when  the  depositions  were  complete  and  the  in- 
terrogatories answered,  the  secretary,  leaning 
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his  head  upon  his  hand,  remained  in  thought 
for  some  five  or  ten  minutes,  while  KeeHng 
stood  before  him  with  a  downcast  apprehensive 
look,  waiting  to  know  his  fate. 

'^  We  can  make  nothing  of  this  deposition," 
said  Jenkins  at  length,  taking  the  papers  from 
the  clerk,  ''  I  doubt  not.  Master  Keeling,  that 
your  deposition  is  all  true  :  but  it  is  useless  to 
us  unless  it  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
another.  Two  witnesses  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  cases  of  high  treason ;  and  I  can  make 
no  engagements  as  to  yourself,  unless  you  can 
induce  some  other  person  as  lightly  implicated 
in  the  plot  as  possible,  to  follow  the  course 
that  you  have  adopted,  and  confirm  your 
evidence." 

Keeling  looked  down  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  evident  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. To  have  told  all,  to  have  betrayed  his 
comrades,  to  have  endangered  the  lives  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  yet  not  even  to  have  obtained  a 
promise  of  pardon  himself  at  first  quite  over- 
whelmed him ;  but  after  remaining  in  stupid 
silence  for  a  time,  he  suddenly  looked  up  with 
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a  start  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  saying,  "  You 
shall  have  it — you  shall  have  it  this  very  day 
— I  know  how  I  can  manage  it." 

'*  Well,  Master  Keeling,"  said  Jenkins,  "  I 
shall  leave  you  at  liberty,  that  you  may  obtain 
this  confirmation  if  you  can ;  and  if  you  do,  I 
think  I  can  promise  you  his  Majesty^s  grace, 
but  remember  I  have  my  eye  upon  you,  and 
any  attempt  to  escape  would  be  frustrated." 

"  I  shall  make  none,  sir,"  answered  Keeling, 
^'  but  trust  entirely  to  the  king's  clemency. 
As  to  another  witness,  you  shall  have  one  — 
to-night,  I  trust,  if  not  to-morrow,  without 
fail." 

When  Keeling  reached  the  street,  his  very 
brain  seemed  to  whirl  with  agitation ;  but  hur- 
rying along  the  Strand  with  a  quick  step,  he 
made  his  way  back  to  the  city,  and  directed 
his  steps  without  pause  to  a  large  shop  of  iron 
ware,  on  the  door-post  of  which  was  painted, 
'*  John  Keeling ;"  passing  through  the  shop, 
in  which  several  men  were  buying  and  selling, 
he  entered  the  warehouse  behind,  and  there 
in  a  little  boarded  counting-house,  he  found 
a  man  who  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
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himself,    though    the    complexion    was   more 
ruddy,  and  the  expression  more  frank. 

^'  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  brother  Josiah?" 
said  the  tradesman,  laying  down  his  pen,  and 
looking  over  his  spectacles  at  the  agitated 
countenance  of  his  brother. 

"Why,  John,"  answered  Keeling,  "I  want 
to  know  if  you  are  very  busy  just  now,  for  I 
have  something  of  great  importance  to  talk  to 
you  about." 

"  No,  I  have  nothing  to  do  just  now,"  re- 
plied the  tradesman,  "  I  was  only  summing  up 
these  old  accounts." 

"  Then  come  with  me,"  said  his  brother,  "  for 
there  is  something  in  hand  upon  which  the 
safety  of  the  country  may  depend,  and  a  stop 
may  thereby  be  put  to  the  progress  of  arbitrary 
power." 

"  God  grant  it !"  said  John  Keeling,  taking 
down  his  hat  from  a  peg  behind  him,  "  but  yet 
don't  you  do  an3'thing  rash  or  wicked,  Josiah." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  give  m^e 
your  opinion  upon,"  rejoined  his  more  crafty 
brother,  "you  shall  hear  what  some  people  in 
London  propose  to  me,  from  the  mouth  of  one 
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of  them.  You  knov;  Goodenough,  who  was 
under-sheriff  in  Bethel's  year  ?  " 

"  I  know  who  he  is,"  answered  John  Keeling, 
"  but  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  him." 

"Well,  just  come  with  me  and  hear  what  he 
says,"  replied  his  brother;  "  if  you  think  their 
scheme  a  good  one,  and  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed in  a  righteous  cause,  John,  I  will  go  on 
with  it ;  and  if  not,  I  will  stop  short :  but  we 
must  make  haste,  for  I  have  got  to  go  after- 
wards to  Westminster  about  this  affair  of  ar- 
resting the  mayor." 

Perhaps  John  Keeling  might  think  it  some- 
what extraordinary  that  his  brother  should 
place  so  much  reliance  on  his  judgment  in 
this  instance,  when  he  did  not  usually  con- 
sult him  on  any  of  his  affairs;  but  never- 
theless he  walked  on  with  him  to  the 
house  of  Goodenough  the  ex-sheriff,  where 
they  were  immediately  admitted  to  a  private 
audience.  At  first  Mr.  Goodenough  looked 
somewhat  askance  at  John  Keeling,  for  those 
were  days  of  suspicion,  and  although  the 
worthy  ex-sheriff  was  by  no  means  a  cautious 
or  a  prudent  man,  he  was  not  fond  of  new 
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faces.  Josiah  Keeling  soon  removed  all  doubts 
by  saying,  "  This  is  my  brother  John,  sir,  a 
solid  man,  and  as  great  an  enemy  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  either  social,  political,  or  religious, 
as  any  of  us.  He  is  very  anxious  to  hear 
from  you  what  are  the  plans  and  purposes  en- 
tertained. He  may  give  us  immense  assistance 
if  he  approves,  and  at  all  events  he  is  fully  to 
be  trusted." 

"  Sir,"  said  John  Keeling,  "  there  is  no  man 
in  the  realm  more  ready  to  stand  forward  in 
defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  to  shed 
his  blood  for  it,  should  it  be  needful,  than  my- 
self. I  lament  the  state  into  which  the  country 
has  fallen,  and  will  be  backward  in  nothing 
which  can  restore  us  to  a  blessed  state  of 
freedom." 

Goodenough  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation, divulged  to  him  the  whole  of  those 
wild,  vague,  and  desperate  schemes  which  had 
been  contrived  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  the 
conspirators.  John  Keeling's  countenance  fell 
visibly,  but  he  did  not  comment  much  upon 
what  he  heard,  saying,  mereh^,    "  Armed  re- 
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sistance  to  authority  usurped  or  misused,  I 
have  always  thought  lawful ;  but  the  secret 
shedding  of  blood,  sir,  upon  any  provocation, 
is  more  doubtful.  I  must  think  over  it — I 
must  think  over  it;"  and  taking  a  hasty  leave, 
he  retired  with  his  brother. 

"  Have  nought  to  do  with  them,  Josiah," 
he  said,  when  they  reached  the  street ;  "  have 
nought  to  do  with  them.  These  are  murderers, 
not  patriots." 

"  But  let  us  talk  the  matter  over,  John," 
said  his  brother.  "  Come  on  with  me  towards 
Westminster,  for  I  am  late." 

"Part  of  the  way  I  will  go,"  answered  the 
other ;  *'  but  I  must  soon  turn  back." 

His  brother,  however,  contrived  to  lure  him 
on,  protracting  the  discourse  till  they  had 
passed  the  gardens  of  Suffolk  House,  and  w^ere 
approaching  White  Hall,  when  John  Keeling 
stopped,  saying  he  must  return. 

"  No,  no  ;  come  on  with  me  but  a  few  steps 
farther,"  replied  his  brother :  "  I  am  going  to 
see  if  I  cannot  compound  the  matter  of  that 
unfortunate  business  in  regard  to  arresting  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  a  word  or  two  from  you  may 
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be  of  great  service.  If  they  are  extreme  with 
me,  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  Well,  Josiah,  well,  as  far  as  words  will 
go,"  answered  John  Keeling ;  "  but  mind, 
no  money,  no  security.  You  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  Josiah,  when  you  get  into  one  of  your 
rash  fits." 

"  Neither  money  nor  security  do  I  need, 
upon  my  word,  my  good  brother,"  answered 
the  other;  ''all  you  have  in  the  world 
would  not  cover  this,  if  they  go  on.  It  is  to 
stop  them  I  want.     Here  is  the  door." 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  office  with 
another  man,  the  clerk  who  had  taken  his  de- 
position bustled  to  admit  them  to  the  secre- 
tary. But  what  was  John  Reeling's  surprise 
and  indignation,  when  his  brother  said,  with 
a  low  bow,  "  This  is  ray  brother,  John  Keel- 
ing, Mr,  Secretary.  He  has,  within  this  half 
hour,  heard,  from  Goodenough's  own  lips, 
everything  concerning  the  plot  for  insurrection 
and  assassination,  conformable  to  my  deposition 
this  morning." 

"  Oh,  Josiah ! "  cried  his  brother,  giving  him 
a  glance  of  angry  grief. 
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"Is  what  he  says  true,  sir?"  demanded  the 
secretary,  sternly. 

John  Keeling  was  silent ;  and  Jenkins  re- 
peated, "Is  it  true,  sir?  Remember  the  con- 
cealment of  treason  is  the  same  as  the  offence. 
Is  it  true,  I  say  ?  " 

"  It  is ! "  replied  John  Keeling,  with  a  sigh. 

"Then  swear  him,  and  take  his  deposition,  Mr. 
Basset,"  said  the  secretary ;  and  John  Keeling 
took  the  oath,  and  related  all  that  had  passed. 

"  That  is  sufficient,"  said  Jenkins,  when  this 
was  done.  "  We  have  now  two  competent 
witnesses.  You  may  consider  yourself  safe. 
Master  Keeling ;  but  come  hither  to-morrow 
for  instructions  how  to  act.  I  must  hasten  to 
lay  these  depositions  before  the  council." 

John  Keeling  hurried  out  of  the  secretary's 
office,  and  Josiah  following,  attempted  to  take 
his  arm ;  but  the  former  shook  him  off  indig- 
nantly, exclaiming  aloud,  much  to  the  admira- 
tion of  several  persons  passing,  "  Hence !  You 
are  an  abomination  to  me  ! " 
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